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STRAFFORD, 


THE DESPOTIC MINISTER. 


1593—May 12, 1641. 


In the study of the history of administration, it is 
curious to observe the different. means that have 
been adopted for the government of mankind. 
Human nature is such a collection of diametrically 
opposite qualities—so independent, so subservient, 
so hard to please, so easy to flatter, a tyrant one 
moment, a slave the next, now austere as Cato, then 
lax as Alcibiades—that it is impossible to lay 
down any fixed rules by which the adhesion and 
support of a nation can be maintained. Where a 
man of genius fails a comparative dullard has been 
successful. The most opposite arts have often been 
employed upon the same people and under the same 
circumstances, yet all such arts have equally pros- 
pered. Now it is the man who rules his species 
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by all the social gifts of the practised courtier, a 
charming manner, a ready wit, and that subtle in- 
sincerity which refuses without offence and accepts 
without compromise. Then it is the man whom 
contact with the world has rendered an utter dis- 
believer in the purity of intention or the singleness 
of motive, and who maintains his stand at the helm 
of government with one hand holding out titles, 
stars, and ribbons, and with the other the bullion of 
the Bank of England, pure and simple. “Every 
man has his price,” says this one, and in his cynical 
eyes politics is only another word for office, and the 
identification of one’s own interest with that of the 
nation. Here is a statesman who is a firm believer 
in intrigue and a policy that seems mysterious be- 
cause it is incomprehensible; another approves of 
wearing his heart upon his sleeve, and ignoring all 
secrecy ; a third advocates the wiles of diplomacy 
and deprecates the power of the sword ; a fourth 
prefers to rule by terrorism; the policy of a fifth is 
commercial and selfish; whilst the policy of a sixth 
is grand alliances and international interference. But , 
from these different classes of administrators there is 
one who invariably stands out in bold relief to the 
rest of his colleagues—the man whose will is iron, 
whose resolve, once made up, knows of neither pause 


nor defeat, who is utterly indifferent to means so 
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long as the end be attained, whose ambition is un- 
quenchable, and whose one political creed is the 
exercise of power so that it commands obedience, 
inspires fear, dominates over selfish interests, and 
stamps out individuality. Fortunately for the peace 
of nations, biography does not record the lives of 
many such, but among the number the name of 
Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, occupies no 
mean position. 

Strafford was born to command. The maxim, 
Thorough—that was his guiding-star through life— 
fitly represents his actions, Everything he under- 
took he did with his might, and knew no rest till 
Thorough had been accomplished. In his efforts at 
self-improvement, in his early parliamentary career, 
in his government of York, in his government of 
Ireland, in his fearless support of prerogative, he had 
but one object—to fulfil to the very letter, and to 
the best of his ability, the work he was engaged 
upon. Whatever enlisted his sympathies or pandered 
to his policy, he threw his whole heart into, Never 
was he lukewarm. He was at times inconsistent ; 
yet his advocacy, whether denouncing what he after- 
wards praised, or supporting what he formerly opposed, 
was always impassioned, earnest, and determined. 
His self-confidence was unmeasured. He believed 
that whatever course he proposed was the one best 
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to be adopted. Provided the plans and schemes he 
suggested met with the approval of his clear judg- 
ment, he was indifferent to the opposition they 
encountered. They might be contrary to the law, 
they might be hostile to the sense of self-respect and 
independence of a people, they might stamp out the 
cherished associations of centuries, but if they seemed 
good in his own eyes he refused to stay his hand till 
the policy he set before him had been carried out. 
In his character the love of power had reached its 
culminating point. What wealth and honours were 
to other men, authority was to Strafford. To be in 
a position of command, to have his instructions im- 
plicitly obeyed, to receive the homage of fear and 
flattery, to stand alone the sole depository of power, 
the one responsible agent, the ruler from whom all 
received their orders—these he loved, these were the 
ends of his ambition. Save from the King he 
brooked neither control nor interference, and those 
who crossed his path found in him an enemy as pitiless 
as a Richelieu or a Napoleon. If he could not be 
Cesar he would be Czsar’s first. lieutenant, and none 
should dare oust him from the post. 

The outward man was a true index of the character 
within. His figure was tall and stately, held erect 
with the haughty consciousness of power. The face, 
though far from handsome, would be remembered 
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when handsomer faces had been forgotten. The head 
was noble and well shaped ; the complexion dark and 
swarthy as that of a Spaniard; the brow—his “bent 
and ill-favoured” brow, as he called. it—broad and 
open, but not lofty; the eyes large and well cut, 
their expression cold and inflexible; the nose was 
somewhat irregular, with the nostrils wide and sensi- 
tive ; but it was in the stern set of the cruel, sensual 
mouth and firm outline of the chin, which neither 
moustache nor imperial could conceal, that the 
character of Thorough was revealed. It was a face 
the power of which lies not so much in the +ex- 
pression of. pure intellect as in the possession of 
energy, unbounded vitality, and determination. 

The main facts in the life of Strafford are ‘so 
hackneyed, that I shall but link them together as 
they illustrate the moral character of the man. 
Sprung from an ancient and wealthy Yorkshire 
family that dated in unbroken succession from the 
Conquest, Wentworth was sent, according to the 
fashion of his day, at an early age to Cambridge. 
Here, as a student at St. John’s, we have the first 
indication of the spirit of Thorough in the rules he 
laid down for his own mental improvement. He 
followed after intellectual excellence wherever it 
could be found. He read much in Latin, French, 
and English. He listened to such of the great 
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pulpit orators and public speakers as visited the 
university, and then in the quiet of his own rooms 
endeavoured to imitate their style. Anxious that 
his mind should be creative as well as receptive, 
whenever he met a work on some question that 
interested him, he carefully thought over the subject 
before reading the book, committed his views to 
paper, and then, after perusal, compared his own 
ideas with those of the writer, “whereby,” we are 
told by Sir George Radcliffe, “he observed all that 
was in the author more strictly, and might better 
judge of his own wants to supply them.” 

From that constant self-assertion and dogmatic arro- 
gance which so frequently turn a clever lad into a 
detestable prig, Wentworth was happily free. He had 
learnt that, because knowledge is new to youth, it is 
not necessarily new to all the world beside, and that 
from age and experience information can be obtained 
not always to be found upon the shelves of a library. 
Years afterwards, when he was the stern adviser of 
his Sovereign, intent upon his design of Thorough, 
he wrote to his nephew, young Sir William Savile, 
recommending him to distrust himself and fortify his 
youth by the counsel of his elders before undertaking 
anything of consequence. “It was the course,” 
writes the uncle, “that I governed myself by after 
my father’s death, with great advantage to myself and 
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affairs, and yet my breeding abroad had shown me 
more of the world than yours hath done; and I had 
natural reason like other men, only I confess I did in 
all things distrust myself, wherein you shall do, as I 
said, extremely well if you do so too.” Indeed the 
whole tone of this letter is admirable, and might even 
be studied with profit by the youth of the present day. 
In an age which allowed much license to those of 
gentle blood, when high play and deep drinking 
were among the special accomplishments of the 
higher classes, and when physical courage comprised 
as it were the whole duty of man, it is pleasing to 
find a person in Wentworth’s position advising his 
nephew, as in the last century Lord Burleigh had 
advised his son, to shun the fascinations of the card- 
table, to be temperate in his love of wine, to avoid 
debt, and to wear throughout his career the white 
flower of a blameless life. It is sad that the man 
who could give such excellent advice should have 
added a graver scandal to his administration in 
Ireland by his notorious amours. 

Though Wentworth had sat in the three last 
Parliaments held by James, and had been appointed 
Keeper of the Records for the West Riding of York- 
shire, he does not appear to have taken any prominent 
part in the politics of the hour until after the acces- 
sion of Charles the First. The conduct. of the 
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young King and his dangerous dependence upon the 
ill-advised counsels of Buckingham were, however, 
soon to call forth the energies of Thorough. Charles 
ascended the throne with all the prejudices of his .. 
father against parliamentary interference, and with all 
his father’s exalted views respecting the divinity of 
the Prerogative. Blind to the spirit of freedom that 
had silently been working its way among the Eng- 
lish people since the days of the Reformation, and to 
those principles of self-government which the leaders 
of the popular party had made welcome to the nation, 
Charles resolved to rule alone by the might of the 
royal will. What he approved of should be enforced ; 
what policy he recommended should be carried out ; 
what taxes he required should be levied ; it was for 
him to command and Parliament to obey. 

In these despotic views he was strengthened by the 
suggestions of his favourite, George Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham, a man destitute of talent, industry, or 
conscience, an empty fop and debauchee, but who had 
possessed an unbounded influence over the late King, 
and was now the cherished companion of the reigning 
monarch. The first acts of the Sovereign were little 
calculated to propitiate the nation. Office upon office 
was granted to the favourite. Born only to shine in 
the boudoir, Buckingham was appointed Lord High 
Admiral of England, Warden of the Cinque Ports, 
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High Steward of Westminster, Master of the King’s 
Bench Office, and Constable of Windsor Castle. To 
carry on the war in the Palatinate in behalf of the 
Protestant Elector Palatine of Bohemia, the King 
raised troops on his sole authority, levied a tax to 
defray the dress and travelling expenses of the soldiers, 
and so irritated the House of Commons by declining 
to take it into the royal confidence, that the supplies 
accorded him were doled out with a most sparing 
hand. The House of Commons was resolved that if 
the King unduly strained the Prerogative, it in its 
turn would keep a tight guard over the purse of the 
nation. Thus at the very commencement of the new 
reign a spirit of harsh and ungracious antagonism 
had been engendered between the Sovereign and the 
people which augured ill for the future. 

The position occupied by Wentworth was singular. 
His sympathies were aristocratic, his prejudices ran 
strongly in favour of supporting the Prerogative, he 
had little in common with the hostility of the popular 
party, yet he found himself in opposition to the 
Court. Still between his antagonism and that of men 
like Eliot and Hampden there was a wide difference. 
The leaders of the popular party were waging war 
against the unconstitutional proceedings of a monarch 
who, himself bound by the law, was seeking to render 


himself independent of its control. In their eyes the 
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King was powerless to enforce any measure which 
had not been approved of by Parliament ; he was the 
head of the Government, but he was not the Govern- 
ment itself. Wentworth, on the other hand, was 
opposed to the acts of the Court, not because they 
were unconstitutional or despotic— from the tenor 
of his mind he was in favour of despotism provided 
it resulted in good to the governed—but because 
they were inspired by the detested Buckingham. He 
was the foe not of the King, but of the Minister. 
Between Wentworth and the favourite there had been 
a feud of long standing. Whether Buckingham was 
jealous of the secret admiration entertained by the 
King for Wentworth, or that he was fearful of Went- 
worth as a rival, it is certain that the favourite had 
shown himself a bitter enemy. He had removed 
Wentworth from the post of Keeper of the Records, he 
had caused him to be elected as sheriff in order to be 
incapacitated from serving in a particular Parliament, 
and he had maliciously coquetted with his victim by 
leading him on to ask for favours and then ignoring his 
requests. To aman of Wentworth’s haughty tempera- 
ment this opposition of Buckingham was intensely 
galling, and he resolved when the moment offered to 
spare no efforts by which his enemy could be removed 
from the power he so malignantly exercised. 

He had not to wait long. The second Parliament 
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which the King had assembled proved no more 
submissive than its predecessor. The Duke of Buck- 
ingham had been accused of the grossest bribery, of 
burdening the State with his poor relations, of en- 
couraging Popery, and of squandering the revenue. 
Before the House of Commons would grant the sup- 
plies they demanded the impeachment of the favourite. 
Charles haughtily refused. “Remember,” he said 
menacingly, “that Parliaments are altogether in my 
power for their calling, sitting, and dissolution. 
Therefore, as I find the fruits of them good or evil, 
they are to continue or not to be.” 

Yet his words failed to strike terror into the stout 
hearts who listened to them. Unless the King would 
redress the grievances complained of no supplies would 
be granted him. The dead-lock was put an end to by, 
the sudden dissolution of the Houses. Since Parlia- 
ment declined to provide for his necessities, the King 
resolved to provide for them himself. Since Parlia- 
ment refused to assist him in the affairs of State 
with its counsels, he would act independent of its 
control. He pillaged from the Customs. He imposed 
fines on Papists. He issued a circular-letter to his 
people requesting contributions. He ordered that all 
men should lend money to the King in proportion to 
their means. Wentworth was called upon to pay a 
compulsory loan of forty pounds, and on his refusing 
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was sent to the Marshalsea. The next step of the 
infatuated Charles was to declare war against France 
on behalf of the Protestants, and to appoint the 
effeminate Buckingham admiral of the fleet and 
commander of the land forces. 

But this reign of a feeble and irritating absolutism 
was soon to be rudely checked. In spite of Orders in 
Council and warrants under the Privy Seal, contribu- 
tions failed to pour into the coffers of the Treasury. 
The cells of the Marshalsea and the Tower were full of 
firm, resolute men, who had refused to comply with the 
King’s unrighteous demands and subscribe to loans 
which the Legislature had not sanctioned. Several 
of the seaport towns declined to fit out the ships de- 
manded. Some of the cities preferred to sacrifice their 
charters rather than pay the contributions required of 
them. Nor was the aspect of foreign affairs a whit 
more encouraging to the King. The war with France 
had proved an exasperating failure. Buckingham, with 
a loss of two-thirds of his land forces, was compelled 
after a few months of ill-planned hostilities to return 
to England and face the anger of the nation. The 
island was closely environed by French and Spanish 
privateers, so that the commerce of the country was 
completely paralyzed. Not only was the pay of the 
soldiers and sailors in arrears, but no commander had 


appeared to inspire confidence in his men and encou- 
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rage them to further action. The Government. was 
deeply in debt and unable even to defray the demands 
of its special artisans. The leading statesmen were in 
prison. Angry murmurs and dangerous threats were 
heard on all sides. “Since England was England,” 
wrote Wentworth’s brother-in-law, “it received not 
so dishonourable a blow.” 

The King had no alternative but to summon a 
Parliament. On the 17th of March, 1628, the 
Houses met, not to be dissolved until they had 
wrung from their faithless Sovereign his assent to 
some of the most famous provisions in the charter of 
English liberty. In this memorable third Parlia- 
ment, Wentworth, who had been returned for his 
county, took a prominent part, and spoke. like 
Thorough. He declared that it. never more behoved 
this great physician, the Parliament, to effect a true 
consent amongst the King and his people than at 
the present time. With his regard for the Preroga- 
tive, and careful to discriminate between the acts of 
the King and the acts of the Minister, he said that 
the Sovereign was innocent, the subject was innocent, 
yet both were injured, and both to be cured. Then, 
in the plainest terms, he denounced the whole series 
of the late illegal measures—the raising of money by 
loans, the commissions with unheard-of instructions, 
the billeting of soldiers upon an unwilling people. 
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“These have not been done,” he cried, “by the 
King (under the pleasing shade of whose crown I 
hope we shall ever gather the fruits of justice) but by 
projectors, These have extended the Prerogative of 
the King beyond its just limits, which mars the 
sweet harmony of the whole. They have rent from 
us the light of our eyes; enforced companies of 
guests worse than the ordinances of France ; brought 
the Crown to greater want than ever it was by anti- 
cipating the revenue; and can the shepherd be thus 
smitten and the flock be not scattered? They have 
introduced a Privy Council ravishing at once the 
spheres of all ancient government, imprisoning us 
without bail or bond. They have taken from us 
what shall I say? indeed, what have they left us? 
They have taken from us all means of supplying the 
King and ingratiating ourselves with him by tearing 
up the roots of all property; which, if they be not 
seasonably set into the ground by his Majesty’s hand, 
we shall have instead of beauty, baldness. To the 
making whole all these breaches I shall apply my- 
self, and to all these diseases shall propound a 
remedy, By one and the same thing have the King 
and the people been hurt, and by the same must 
they be cured. We must vindicate—what? New 
things? No—our ancient, legal, and vital liberties ; 
by reinforcing the laws enacted by our ancestors ; by 
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setting such a stamp upon them, that no licentious 
spirit shall dare henceforth to invade them. And 
shall we think this a way to break a Parliament ? 
No—our desires are modest and just. I speak both 
for the interest of King and people, If we enjoy not 
these rights it will be impossible for us to relieve 
him. Let us never, therefore, doubt of a favourable 
reception from his goodness.” He then proposed the 
“remedy to all these diseases,” No one was to be 
imprisoned or employed abroad against his consent 
and contrary to the customs of the kingdom, No 
levies were to be made but by Parliament. No 
soldiers were to be billeted upon the people. As to 
the manner in which these proposals were to be 
carried out, he suggested that they should be deter- 
mined by a grand committee. 

The speech was a success, and the House at once 
proceeded to act upon the advice of Wentworth. Five 
subsidies—no mean gift, though Charles considered 
it inferior to his wants—were voted, provided the 
King pledged himself not to infringe upon the rights 
and liberties of the people. Charles, eager for the 
money, readily assented, but, fearful of endangering 
the Prerogative, wished to temporise with the condi- 
tions offered him. A verbal promise he could shuffle 
out of ; but to act contrary to the stern letters of a 
written engagement was a more dangerous and less 
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simple form of proceeding. Would the House, he 
asked, if he redressed the grievances complained of, 
be content with his royal word and promise without 
further security? He pledged himself to perform 
his word and promise “really and royally.” But the 
House of Commons, not unmindful of the elastic 
notions of honour entertained by the King, and 
angered at the offensive airs of patronage assumed 
by Buckingham towards their proceedings, declined 
to be satisfied with so slender a guarantee. ‘“ Never 
Parliament trusted more in the goodness of their 
King,” answered Wentworth, with his usual caution 
in distinguishing between the Crown and its ad- 
visers, “so far as regarded themselves only, than the 
present. But we are ambitious that his Majesty’s 
goodness may remain to posterity, and we are ac- 
countable to a public trust; and therefore, seeing there 
hath been a public violation of the laws by his Minis- 
ters, nothing can satisfy them but a public amends.” 

Thus reduced to decide between a renunciation 
of the five subsidies or a compliance with the con- 
ditions of the Petition of Right, Charles felt that he 
had no alternative but to agree to the proposals of 
his Parliament. “Let it be law as is desired,” he 
said when the bill was presented. to him. ‘The 
King came to the House at two o'clock” writes 


Secretary Conway, “and gave an answer which begat 
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such an acclamation as made the House ring several 
times. I never saw a more general joy in all faces 
than spread itself suddenly and broke out into ringing 
of bells and bonfires miraculously.” “It is not pos- 
sible,” writes Sir Francis Nethersole to the Queen of 
Bohemia, “to express with what joy this answer was 
heard, nor what joy it causes in all the city, where they 
are making bonfires at every door, such as were never 
seen but upon his Majesty’s return from Spain.” * 
The opposition of Wentworth to the Court was not, 
however, to be of long duration. In spite of the bitter 
relations existing between him and Buckingham, the 
ability of Wentworth was too marked, his courage too 
high, the influence he exercised over those who fol- 
lowed him too dominant, to allow him to be lost to 
the Crown. Though he regarded the bold Yorkshire- 
man as a foe to his policy, Charles had yet never dis- 
liked Wentworth ; indeed, on one occasion he had 
called him “an honest gentleman ” whilst pricking his 
name among the sheriffs who were to be prevented 
from serving in Parliament, a compliment he vouch- 
safed to none of the other victims. On the other 
hand, Wentworth had entertained a strong affection 
for the King; he had never been in favour of lower- 
ing the Prerogative ; in the recent conflict between 


the Crown and the Parliament, the King was always 
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blameless, it was the hated Buckingham on whom 
the onus of all the guilt lay. 

When, by the malice of the favourite, Wentworth had 
been removed from his post as Keeper of the Records, 
he wrote two letters to Sir Richard Weston, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in which he expressed his 
devotion to the King, how he regretted having offended 
his Majesty, how he would much rather “live under 
the smile than the frown of my sovereign,” and how 
he hoped that the Chancellor would at some good 
opportunity “represent unto his Majesty my tender 
and unfeigned grief for ‘his disfavour, my fears also 
that I stand before his justice and goodness clad in 
the malevolent interpretations and prejudiced by the 
subtle insinuations of my adversaries.” During the 
-whole of the time he acted with Eliot and Digges 
and Pym and Hampden, we never find, either in his 
correspondence or his speeches, a word or sentiment 
personally hostile to the King. 

Nor did Wentworth consider his past conduct as 
debarring him from taking service under the Crown. 
When Buckingham had lured him on by false promises 
and a treacherous patronage to trust him as a friend, 
we find Wentworth writing to Secretary Conway to be 
appointed to succeed Lord Scroop as President of York, 
provided his application met with the approval of the 
royal favourite, from whose bounty he acknowledges 
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much already, and still reposes under the shadow of 
his favour.* Thus, neither on the part of the King 
nor on the part of Wentworth, was there any reason 
why the one should not hold out the hand of friend- 
ship or the other deem himself inconsistent in 
grasping it. The only obstacle to this alliance was 
the existence of Buckingham. Wentworth had dis- 
approved of the late illegal acts of Charles not so 
much because they were illegal—the man who ruled 
Ireland as Wentworth afterwards ruled Ireland could 
hardly be very sensitive on the score of illegality— 
but because they were inspired by Buckingham. The 
passing of the Petition of Right had dealt, however, 
a severe blow to the despotic counsels of the favourite, 
and had rendered him comparatively powerless for 
future evil. Wentworth, therefore, had little to fear 
from Buckingham, and regarded the late victory 
gained by the House of Commons in the light of a 
personal triumph over his old enemy. He could 
thus afford to be generous and forgive the past. 
What were the reasons which induced the favourite 
to consent to this union between the King and Went- 
worth we know not ; they are the secrets of history 
which conjecture only can try to solve. He may 
have feared, from purely selfish motives, the in- 
fluence of Wentworth in Parliament, and have been 
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glad to see him removed ; the power of Wentworth 
would have been a dangerous element in the event 
of a renewal of the impeachment. He may have 
withdrawn his opposition when he saw the King 
bent upon the appointment. He may have thought 
Wentworth would be more serviceable to the royal 
cause out-of-doors than in Parliament, and that be- 
yond the Don he would have little direct weight in 
the council chamber at Whitehall; he could, there- 
fore, yield to the King’s wishes, and at the same 
time avoid collision with his former enemy. But 
whatever were the reasons at work, certain it is that 
a month after the passing of the Petition of Right 
Wentworth was raised to the peerage as Baron Went- 
worth, and in the following October was created 
Viscount Wentworth, sworn of the Privy Council, 
and appointed President of the Council of the North. 

Much has been written upon this, what has been 
called act of apostasy, on the part of Wentworth. 
Yet his “apostasy” is capable of a simple explanation, 
and is in reality undeserving of so harsh a name. 
Wentworth had not opposed the Crown, but the adviser 
in chief of the Crown ; and we may conclude that he 
had opposed Buckingham not so much because he ob- 
jected to the illegalities the favourite suggested as that 
he hated the man. When Charles, acting upon his own 
authority and in defiance of the clauses in the Peti- 
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tion of Right, billeted his soldiers upon the people, 
seized the duties of tonnage and poundage, and im- 
prisoned the merchants, we do not find Wentworth 
raising a single objection. The King could do no 
wrong ; it was only when carrying out the advice of 
Buckingham that he was in error. 

To pretend that Wentworth, when he stood up in 
the House of Commons as one of the defenders of 
the liberties of the people, was actuated by the same 
motives as Eliot or Pym, is idle. Both Eliot and Pym, 
and those who acted with them, were the foes of Pre- 
rogative and the friends of parliamentary government, 
and would have regarded themselves as traitors to their 
principles had they taken service under the Crown. 
Wentworth, on the contrary, preferred a severe exer- 
cise of the Prerogative to the encroachments of parlia- 
mentary government, and had, as we have seen, been 
in correspondence for office ; he only objected to the 
Prerogative because Buckingham was the interpreter 
of its divine rights and the wire-puller of the Court. 
Political history teaches us that men have frequently 
gone into factious opposition, not because they ge- 
nuinely disapproved of the measures enforced, but 
because they entertained a bitter hate of the minister 
by whom those measures were inspired. 

This spiteful position Wentworth had occupied, but 
how sincere were his sentiments is explained by his 
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subsequent conduct. In June we find him stoutly 
defending the liberties of the people, not against the 
King, but against the favourite ; yet a few weeks after- 
wards, when the dagger of Fenton had done its deadly 
work, and Buckingham had passed beyond the pale 
of human hate, we see Wentworth meditating upon 
the scheme of Thorough, and carrying out a policy as 
despotic and high-handed as ever the favourite had 
counselled. He was not an apostate, for apostasy 
is a departure from what a man has originally pro- 
fessed; but Wentworth had always been jealous of 
the Prerogative, he had never sympathized with the 
democratic spirit then working within the House of 
Commons, he had eagerly coveted office, and had 
invariably evinced throughout his opposition to the 
Crown that he warred against the absolutism of the 
minister and not against the absolutism of the mon- 
arch. He was not an apostate, for he had always 
been a disciple; but his faith had been hidden be- 
hind the clouds of personal animosity. 

Shortly before the dawn of the new year Wentworth 
travelled north to enter upon the duties of his office. 
The Council of York, the jurisdiction of which ex- 
tended over the counties of York, Northumberland, 
Cumberland, and Westmoreland, the bishopric of 
Durham, and the towns of Kingston-upon-Hull and 
Neweastle-upon-Tyne, had been called into being 
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from the constant rebellions that arose in the north 
on the suppression of the lesser monasteries at the 
time of Henry VIII. It was a court to inquire, 
hear, and determine all treasons, felonies, and mis- 
demeanours, and thus comprised the powers of a 
Court of Common Law, a Court of Chancery, and the 
Court of Star Chamber. Of late years its authority 
had been extended by a clause empowering it to hear 
all causes, real or personal, when either of the parties 
were so poor as to be unable to conduct their case, 
and “to decide according to sound discretion.” 
During the reign of Elizabeth the greatest opposition 
was shown to the jurisdiction of the Council of York, 
and its judgments were kept in check by the judges 
at Common Law. James I. however, not only re- 
vived its original authority, but made the Commis- 
sioners of the Council independent of the law of the 
land by requiring them merely to interpret the 
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“secret instructions” sent down to them. In the 
commission appointing Wentworth Lord President of 
the Council, power to exercise this illegal jurisdiction 
was expressly inserted. 

To be the chief of so arbitrary and despotic a 
tribunal suited precisely the haughty temperament of 
the Lord President. In common with most men 
who are born to command, Wentworth disliked the 


recognised administration of justice. The cold im- 
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partiality, the parade of precedents, and the careful 
scrutiny of a court of law were foreign to his impetu- 
ous judgment, his haughty will, and the exercise of a 
‘“‘gound discretion ;” whilst the freedom from con- 
trol, save from the “secret instructions,” he was per- 
mitted to indulge in, made the office one peculiarly 
in harmony with his talents and hissympathies. He 
saw that a contest was impending between the King 
and the Parliament. With his exalted views of the 
Prerogative he preferred, now that Buckingham had 
gone to his rest, the misgovernment that might arise 
from an absolute King to the misgovernment that 
might follow in the wake of an absolute House of 
Commons. He resolved, should a struggle ensue, to 
stand by the King and make his master independent of 
the democracy. What Richelieu was planning for Louis 
in France he would carry out for Charles in England. 

The course Wentworth proposed was foreshadowed 
in the speech he delivered at York before the 
opening of the Council. He there vowed, he said, 
all his cares and diligences through the whole 
course of his ministry to the joint individual well- 
being of sovereignty and subjection. He was not 
ignorant, he confessed, how some distempered minds 
had of late very far endeavoured to divide the con- 
siderations of the two as if their ends were distinct, 
nay, as if they were opposed to each other—a mon- 
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strous, a prodigious birth of a licentious conception, 
for so all would become either all head or all mem- 
bers. Yet, God be praised, human wisdom, common 
experience, the Christian religion, taught them far 
otherwise. Princes,” he cried, “are to be indul- 
gent, nursing fathers to their people ; their modest 
liberties, their sober rights, ought to be precious in . 
their eyes, the branches of their government be for 
shadow, for habitation, the comfort of life. They 
repose safe and still under the protection of their 
sceptres. Subjects, on the other side, ought with 
solicitous eyes of jealousy to watch over the preroga- 
tives of a crown. The authority of a king is the key- 
stone which closeth up the arch of order and govern- 
ment, which contains each part in due relation to the 
whole, and which once shaken, and infirmed, all the 
frame falls together into a confused heap of founda- 
tion and battlement, of strength and heauty.”* 

In the stern hands of Wentworth the fabric of the 
Prerogative was to be rigidly upheld. He presided 
over the Council with his usual concentration of 
energy and determination. As the representative of 
royalty he demanded the most profound reverence 
and respect from the haughtiest as well as the 
humblest. He permitted no appeal to the courts at 


* “The Personal Government of Charles I.,” by S. R. Gardiner, 
vol. i. p. 40. 
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Westminster. He enforced the rigid payment of 
all taxes, fines, and Government exactions, so that 
the annual revenue drawn from the north was well- 
nigh increased five-fold. Papist, knight, and country 
gentleman, all felt the full weight of his iron rule, 
and bitterly mourned that the easy sway of his pre- 
decessor had been exchanged. Never had the north 
contributed so handsomely to the Treasury ; never 
had its people been cowed into such a spiritless, 
terror-stricken condition. 

Yet there had been opposition, only the despotic 
will of Thorough had met it boldly and speedily 
stamped it out. Peter Smart, one of the preben- 
daries of Durham Cathedral, had opposed the ritual- 
istic tendencies of the day, and had denounced them 
as but copies of “that painted harlot, the Church of 
Rome.” He was heavily fined and forced to resign 
his preferment. Henry Bellasis, the son and heir of 
Lord Falconberg, had failed to show due reverence to 
the Lord President whilst the Council was sitting ; 
he was commanded to kneel whilst sentence was 
pronounced upon him, and imprisoned until he had 
written an abject apology bewailing his rudeness: 
Sir David Foulis, a man of high position in his. 
county, was treated with greater, but scarcely with 
undeserved, severity. At a public meeting he had 
said that the people of Yorkshire, who in times past 
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had been accounted stout-spirited men, and held to 
be the worthiest of all other shires in the kingdom, 
were now the most degenerate and cowardly ; they 
adored Lord Wentworth, and were so timorous 
and fearful to offend his lordship, that they would 
undergo any charge rather than displease him. “His — 
lordship,” he sneered, “‘ was much respected in York- 
shire, but at Court he was no more respected than 
an ordinary man,” and he concluded by hinting that 
many of the fines which had been exacted by virtue 
of the Lord President’s commission had been appro- 
priated by Wentworth for his own personal use. 
Such unpardonable language merited the punishment 
it incurred, and the delinquent, fearful of the con- 
sequences, in vain endeavoured to compromise matters. 
Foulis was committed to the Fleet during the King’s 
pleasure, fined £5,000 to be paid to the King and 
£3,000 td be paid to Wentworth, pronounced in- 
eapable of holding any of the offices he formerly filled, 
and ordered to confess his offences both to the King 
and to the Lord President at the Court of York, 
where the sentence passed upon him was to be 
publicly read. His son, who had repeated the 
calumnies, was also fined and imprisoned. 

It was useless for the Papists groaning under 
the exactions imposed upon them, for the knights 
who objected to the knighthood fines, or for 
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the heavily taxed squires and yeomen, to appeal 
against the judgments of the Council. Parliament 
had been dissolved, not to be assembled for many 
years, and the King ruled the land by the strength 
of his own personal will, unfettered by control or 
opposition. The despotic course pursued by his 
minister in the north met with his warmest ap- 
proval, and so far from being inclined to limit the 
authority of the Lord President, Charles sent down | 
from Whitehall new instructions, giving Wentworth 
carte blanche to act as he pleased. He was empowered 
to hear and determine all “ offences, misdemeanours, 
suits, debates, controversies, demands, causes, things, 
and matters whatsoever therein contained,” within 
certain districts in the north. He was directed 
to hear and determine divers offences according to 
the course of the Star Chamber, “whether provided 
for by Act of Parliament or not ;” whilst he was 
informed that from his court no appeals would lie to 
the courts at Westminster. 

Thus to Wentworth was permitted a freedom of 
action and an amount of absolute authority such as no 
English judge has ever before or since possessed. His 
decisions could not be reversed. His conduct could 
not be impeached, for Parliament was not sitting. In 
the ruling of his judgments he was not compelled to 
be guided by previous statutes, for he could lay down 
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the law as he chose to interpret it. His Court of 
Appeal, his Parliament, his judicial authority, was 
the King, and only the King. It was true that 
lawyers occasionally resisted his high-handed pro- 
ceedings, but he treated their objections with undis- 
guised contempt. Throughout his correspondence 
we see how frequent are the sneers he directs at the 
bar and the bench. “ These lawyers,” he writes to 
the Lord Marshal, “ would monopolize to themselves 
all jurisdiction, as if no honour or justice could be 
rightly administered but under one of their bencher’s 
gowns.” One, Mr. Justice Vernon, an able and fear- 
less judge, had the courage, in his charge at the 
York assizes, to disapprove of the Lord President's 
encroachments upon the ancient laws of the land. 
Wentworth strongly objected to these judicial re- 
marks, recommended Vernon’s removal from the 
bench, called him “a peevish, indiscreet piece of 
flesh,” and then concluded by saying, “I confess I 
disdain to see the gownsmen in this sort hang their 
noses over the flowers of the Crown, blow and snuffle 
upon them till they take both scent and beauty off 
them, or to have them put such a prejudice upon all 
other sorts of men, as if none were able or worthy to 
be intrusted with the honour and administration of 
justice but themselves.” 

These free comments upon the gentlemen of the 
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long robe naturally excited the hostility of the judges 
and barristers against the Lord President, and frequent 
were the complaints that reached Whitehall. But the 
King turned a deaf ear to all remonstrances ; his 
minister was now more than ever in his good graces. 
“You are his mistress,” writes the Lord Treasurer to 
Wentworth, “and must be cherished and courted by 
none but himself.” Provided he met with his royal 
master’s approval, Wentworth paid little heed to the 
opposition and detraction of his enemies. “ That his 
Majesty,” he writes to the Earl of Carlisle,* “rests 
satisfied in the course I hold in this government, is 
my chiefest exaltation before men and my fullest 
contentment in my inmost retirements. And surely 
I will never omit continually to serve him his own 
way, when I once understand it, and when that 
beam leaves me, serve him the most profitable way 
the dimmer lights of my own judgment shall by any 
means be able to lead me unto. In this truth I will 
live and die ; all the devils of hell, all their ministers 
on earth, shall never be able to impeach or shake it.” 

And the King fully responded to this mis- 
guided devotion. Ruling the country by the force 
of his own personal will, Charles was not -slow to 
recognise the skill in administration and the fertility 
of resource displayed by the Lord President. On 
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more than one grave occasion he had been beholden 
to his minister for useful advice, which, when carried 
out, had silenced the efforts of the opponents of the 
Court. Buckingham had been more than replaced. 
It was, therefore, only to be expected that one who had 
so ably succeeded in his duties in the north, should 
be considered worthy of promotion and likely to 
prosper in a more difficult sphere. 

At this time the condition of Ireland was far from 
satisfactory. The natives of the soil were tyrannized 
over by the conquerors, and were bound to obey 
English laws and serve English interests. The Irish 
trade was depressed by the granting of monopolies 
and the ravages of pirates; the lands of the peasantry 
were never safe from military depredation; the pockets 
of the people were never safe from the exactions of the 
courts of so-called justice; and, in addition to its 
poverty and oppression, the nation was worried to 
death by the religious penal statutes. This stern 
subjugation had been borne—as tyranny is always 
borne when the conquered are not powerful enough 
for resistance—with local outbreaks, smouldering 
rage, and a vindictiveness on the watch for oppor- 
tunity. Of late years there had been symptoms that 
the people might rise. The army of occupation was 
weak, the rebel chieftains were conspiring together, 
and the priests were advocating the policy of resist- 
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ance. The King looked across St. George’s Channel, 
‘and:saw that none could better quell sedition and 
discontent than he who had tamed the rebellious north. _ 

- Though Wentworth had been appointed Lord 
ie Deputy of Ireland in the January of 1632, it was not 
till the summer of 1633 that he landed in Dublin. 
He had, however, employed the interval in familiar- 
ising himself with the condition of Irish affairs, and 
had soon perceived the nature of the remedies re- 
quired to raise the island to prosperity. He had 
been informed by the Lord Justices, whose authority 
he was now to supplant, that it was impossible to ascer- 
tain the amount of the revenue, that the pay of the 
army was in arrears and but feebly supported by con- 
tributions from the Irish, that the coasts were almost 
unguarded, that the buildings of the churches had 
fallen into decay, and that official life was surrounded 
by religious feuds and rivalries between race and race. 
To assist him in the removal of these abuses, 
Wentworth had received the following instructions 
from the King:—No largess was to be granted 
to any man until the revenue of Ireland had 
met its expenses and paid its debts; no grant of any 
nature was to be made without the knowledge of the 
Lord Deputy; none should be appointed to the 
higher offices of State without the advice of the Lord 
Deputy; no complaints were to be carried to the 
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King until they had first been made to the Lord De- 
puty ; all posts, whether civil or military, in the gift 
of the Lord Deputy, were to be left entirely at his dis- 
posal; no new office was to be created in Ireland 
without the Lord Deputy’s knowledge and approval. 

Armed with these powers, Wentworth proceeded 
to put his plans into operation. With the eye of 
the statesman who is restrained by no scruples and 
softened by no sympathies, the Lord Deputy saw 
that the Irish, a wild and inferior race torn by tribal 
feuds, embittered by religious antipathies, and ani- 
mated by strong predatory instincts, could be 
governed alone by the iron rule of a military Cesar- 
ism. It was by the sword, and the sword alone, that 
clan would cease to prey upon clan, that Protestant 
and Papist would cease to persecute each other, and 
that crime would cease to make its raids upon indus- 
try. With a strong and well-disciplined army at Ins 
back, the Lord Deputy knew that he could raise 
taxes, create industries, and break down opposition. 
He cared nothing for vested interests or national 
sympathies; he had but one aim—to develop the 
resources of Ireland whilst making the Celt the 
vassal of the Saxon. 

As at York, so now at Dublin, he inaugurated 
his new rule by enforcing the most punctilious 
attention to the pomp and pageantry of office. 

VOL. I. D 
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He directed that he should be treated at the 
Castle with the deference due to royalty, he esta- 
blished a guard, and taught all to feel and admit his 
superiority. Before crossing St. George’s Channel, 
Lord Wilmot, who for many years had commanded 
the English troops in Ireland, had written to the 
Lord Deputy to depend entirely upon the army. By 
fair means, said Wilmot, nothing is to be obtained 
from the Irish; by a small force some little thing 
might be gained ; but by a powerful show of troops 
everything might be had. The suggestions of the 
English general were too much in harmony with 
the despotic views of Wentworth to be rejected. At 
this time the army of occupation consisted of only 
some two thousand infantry and four hundred cavalry, 
divided into companies of fifties. This feeble force 
was the sole protection of the English colonists against 
the raids of the Irish peasant and the intrigues 
of the parish priest, and was the sole authority by 
which taxes were gathered in and juries intimidated. 
For the end that Wentworth had in view such an army 
was useless. Accordingly he at once set about to in- 
crease its strength and provide for its support. Under 
threats of exacting the recusancy fines for non-attend- 
ance on Sundays at a Protestant church, he obtained 
a handsome subsidy from the Roman Catholics. The 
promise of regular pay tempted men to enlist. All 
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officers absent on leave were ordered to join their 
regiments and attend diligently to the discipline of 
their troops. At the end of a few months the army 
of occupation was no contemptible body. Like Crom- 
well’s Ironsides, Wentworth’s own troop of horse was 
a splendid regiment, and became a model for the 
rest of the soldiery. 

Military affairs thus brought to a satisfactory 
issue, the Lord Deputy turned his attention to 
domestic matters. He surrounded himself with 
loyal and devoted friends, chiefly of his own 
county, and who had proved their zeal for his 
interests at York, to assist him in carrying out his 
policy and in thwarting the jealousies at the Council 
Board. He placed coastguard vessels around the 
island to put down the piracy which had of late years 
so seriously interfered with Irish trade. By the cul- 
tivation of flax he introduced the manufacture of 
linen into Ireland. He advanced money out of his 
own purse to establish the manufacture of iron 
ordnance in the country. He introduced various 
wholesome reforms in the ecclesiastical system—he 
ordered that the churches should be put in proper 
repair, and that the endowments filched from them by 
neighbouring landowners should be refunded, the par- 
sonages rebuilt, and the clergy, instead of persecut- 
ing the Papists, should attend to the spiritual wants © 
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of their flocks. These measures were as much for the 
good of the English colonist as for the Irish aborigines, 
for the Papist as well as the Protestant. Still the 
policy of Wentworth was not to put the Celt on equal 
terms with the Saxon in all his reforms. England was 
the superior country, and the Irishman was to be 
taught his subjection to the Government at Whitehall. 

The better to further this dependence, the Lord 
Deputy now advised that the manufacture of 
cloth in the island should be discouraged, and 
that the sole right of importing salt should re- 
main in the hands of the English authorities. “For 
I am of opinion,” writes Wentworth to the Lord 
Treasurer, “that all wisdom advises to keep this king- 
dom as much subordinate and dependent upon Eng- 
land as is possible (which, unless otherwise directed, 
I shall by all means encourage), and then enforcing 
them to fetch their clothing from thence and to take 
their salt from the King (being that which preserves 
a given value to all their native staple commodities), 
how can they depart from us without nakedness and 
beggary? Which in itself is so weighty a considera- 
tion as a small profit should not bear it down.” “If 
Ireland,” writes Mr. Gardiner,* “was to be held in 
subjection, it was better that she should submit 


because Irishmen could not keep meat for winter use 


* “The Personal Government of Charles I.,’’ vol. ii. p, 127. 
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without English salt, or could not cover their naked- 
ness without English cloth, than because they were 
subjected to slaughter and rapine by an English 
army. Nor was the injury to any class of the popu- 
lation very great. There were no flourishing cloth 
manufactures in existence in Ireland to be ruined. 
Their only chance of existence in the future would be 
owing to the peace and order which Wentworth was 
doing his best to establish... . . The wool manu- 
facture was to be repressed, not that England might 
grow rich, but that Ireland might have peace.” 

The next move of Wentworth was characteristic of 
his cynical astuteness. He summoned a Parliament. 
Great was the joy throughout the island, for the 
restoration of the Houses was the one prayer in which 
Protestant and Roman Catholic, peasant and. chief- 
tain, had ever been united. But the subtle mind of 
Wentworth knew how to comply with the wishes of a 
people and yet make his compliance only another 
instrument for riveting still firmer the chains of 
despotism. The Irish desired a Parliament ; in the 
present condition of thé country it was imprudent 
to refuse, yet the Lord Deputy resolved so to mani- 
pulate the state of parties as to cause the Parliament 
to be his coadjutor, and not his opponent. His plan 
was a simple one. The Parliament was to be divided 
into two sessions; the first session was to be devoted 
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exclusively to the furnishing of supplies, whilst the 
second was to be occupied with the confirmation of 
favours and national requests called “ graces.” These 
graces begged that the soldiers should not be billeted 
upon the people, that undertakers should be allowed 
to fulfil the condition of their leases, that relief should 
be had from the exactions of courts of justice, 
from military depredations, from trade monopolies, and 
from religious penal statutes, and that a possession 
of sixty years should give a legal claim to an estate. 
So far this political programme appeared just and 
satisfactory ; but we who are now behind the scenes, 
thanks to Strafford’s correspondence, see how one-sided 
wasto be the arrangement. The Lord Deputy calculated 
that during the first session sufficient supplies would 
be granted for the expenditure of three years; the 
money once obtained, the second session, if necessary, 
could be dispensed with. In addition to this, the 
House of Commons would be composed of almost an 
equal number of Protestants and Roman Catholics, 
so that the one could be played off against the other,— 
if the Roman Catholics refused to maintain the army 
they were to be told it would be necessary to levy on 
them the legal fines ; whilst the Protestants were in- 
formed that until a regular revenue was established 
neither the voluntary contribution which they had 
granted could be done away with nor the penal 
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statutes enforced. In the Upper House the bishops 
would vote for the Crown, whilst the titular lords, 
“rather than come over themselves, will put their 
proxies into such safe hands as may be thought of 
on this side.” 

At first Charles, whose experience of Parliaments 
was not happy, was fearful of this new policy of his 
Lord Deputy. “It is true that your grounds are 
well laid,” writes the ‘King to his minister, “and I 
assure you that I have a great trust.in your care and 
judgment ; yet my opinion is, that it will not be the 
worse for my service, though their obstinacy make 
you to break them, for I fear that they have 
some ground to demand more than it is fit for 
me to give.” But he was soon reassured. The 
government of Ireland by Wentworth was one 
series of successes—successes effected by a clear 
brain, a fierce will, bad faith, and the most lawless 
exactions. Parliament met. It was the old story, told 
with such painful repetition in the biography of the 
Stuarts—of a people warm, loyal, and anxious to be 
credulous, generously offering their aid on the faith 
of promises made only to be shamelessly broken or 
half-fulfilled. The enormous grant of six subsidies, the 
first settled subsidies that had ever been paid in Ire- 
land, was voted unconditionally. When in the next 
’ session the promised “graces” were demanded, the Lord 
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Deputy calmly told the Houses that he had refused 
even to transmit them to England. The enraged 
Catholics formed themselves into a hostile opposition. 
Wentworth threw the weight of his authority into 
the scale of the Protestants, and the resistance of the 
Papists was speedily quelled. When the Protestants in 
their turn petitioned to be rewarded for their services, 
they were terrified into silence by threats of having to 
endure greater grievances than those they complained 
of. “All the graces prejudicial to the Crown,” writes 
Wentworth gleefully to his master, “are laid so sound 
asleep, that I am confident they are never to be 
awakened more.” He wrote in the same strain to 
his friend Laud. “I can now say the King is 
as absolute here as any prince in the whole world 
ean be, and may be still if it be not spoiled on that 
side. For so long as his Majesty shall have here a 
Deputy of faith and understanding, and that he be 
preserved in credit, and independent upon any but the 
King himself, let it be laid, as a ground, it is the 
Deputy’s fault if the King be denied any reasonable 
desire.” 

But Wentworth knew his master, and resolved, 
come what might, to hold himself blameless in 
the royal eyes. He introduced the High Com- 
mission Court into Ireland, and turned its un- 
righteous judgments into political and religious 
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capital. Lands and tithes came pouring into his 
hands. The proceeds from the customs had increased 
fourfold. He imposed a tax upon brewing and upon 
the sale of tobacco. He brought over English colo- 
nists to own and till the land. By the introduction 
of the statutes of wills and uses he increased the 
King’s fines in the Court of Wards by £10,000 
a year. He established a mint. Under the excuse 
of defective titles numerous splendid estates were 
forfeited to the Crown. He treated all who opposed 
him as he had treated Bellasis and Foulis. In the 
fifth year of his power the Lord Deputy informed the 
King that the annual revenue would exceed the 
expenditure by £60,000. 

“ My Lord Deputy of Ireland,” writes Sir Thomas 
Roe, the diplomatist, to Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia,* 
“doth great wonders, and governs like a king, and 
hath taught that kingdom to show us an example of 
envy by having Parliaments, and knowing wisely 
how to use them; for they have given the King six 
subsidies, which will arise to £24,000, and they are 
like to have the liberty we contended for, and grace 
from his Majesty worth their gift double ; and which is 
worth much more, the honour of good intelligence and 
love between the King and his people, which I would 
to God our great wits had had eyes to see. This is 

* State Papers, Domestic, December 10, 1634. 
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a great service, and to give your Majesty a character 
of the man—he is severe abroad and in business, and 
sweet in private conversation ; retired in his friend- 
ships, but very firm; a terrible judge, and a strong 
enemy ; a servant violently zealous in his master’s 
ends, and not negligent of his own; one that will 
have what he will, and though of great reason, he can 
make his will greater when it may serve him ; affect- 
ing glory by a seeming contempt ; one that cannot 
stay long in the middle region of fortune, but entre- 
prenant ; but will either be the greatest man in 
England, or much less than he is.” 

The end was, however, approaching. Not satisfied 
with having broken his royal word, not satisfied with 
the levy of his illegal taxes, with the unholy severity 
of his unconstitutional courts, and with ruling without 
the consent of Parliament, Charles must needs create 
a new enemy, and, having tortured England into 
a state of feverish irritation, cross the Tweed to raise 
up a tumult in Scotland. Worked upon by the 
mischievous suggestions of Laud, the King now 
resolved to carry out the ecclesiastical policy in 
Scotland which his father before him had endea- 
voured to establish. He issued an order that the 
liturgy of the Church of England was henceforth 
to be used in all the churches and cathedrals north 
of the Tweed. The result is well known. The 
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fierce Presbyterians rose like one man against the 
innovation, the oath of the Covenant was eagerly 
subscribed to, and war between the two countries 
ensued. Before setting out upon his campaign 
Charles issued a proclamation stating the immediate 
grounds of his quarrel with the Scotch. “We cannot — 
but hold it requisite,” began the King,* “to give our 
good subjects timely notice of the Scots’ traitorous 
intentions which very many ways appear to us. And 
first by the multitude of their printed pamphlets, or 
rather, indeed, infamous libels stuffed full of calum- 
nies against our regal authority and our most just 
proceedings, and spreading of them in divers parts of 
this our kingdom. Secondly, by their sending of 
letters to private persons to incite them against us, 
and sending some of their fellow Covenanters to be 
at private meetings in London and elsewhere to per- 
vert our good people from their duty ; and some of 
these meetings we know, and some of those letters, 
lewd enough, we have seen. Thirdly, by their public 
contemning all our just commands, and their muti- 
nous protesting against them, a course not fit to be 
endured in any well-ordered kingdom. Fourthly, by 
their rejecting of the Covenant commanded by our 
authority, because it was commanded by us; and, 
lastly, by their most hostile preparations im all 
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kinds, as if we were not their King but their sworn 
enemy.” 

The plan of the campaign had been drawn up by 
the English with no little skill At the head of a 
considerable force the King was to march into Scot- 
land from Berwick. Wentworth with an army of 
Irish recruits was to land in the Clyde. The Marquis 
of Hamilton was to command a fleet of sixteen sail, 
which was first to land five thousand men in the north 
of Scotland, and then to take up a station for general 
assistance in the Firth of Forth. The Marquis of 
Huntley, the head of the Roman Catholic party in 
Scotland, was to secure the north of Scotland, and 
then to march southwards and unite with the King ; 
whilst the Earl of Antrim was to invade Argyleshire 
with a second Irish army of ten thousand men. This 
programme, though most careful and complete on 
paper, became subject to numerous grave alterations 
when practically carried out. The fleet of Hamilton 
was useless, or worse than useless, for, according to one 
eye-witness, “it did more hurt to the King who sent 
it than to the enemy.” The Irish recruits did not 
arrive. Huntley in the north was powerless against 
the tactics of the Lords of the Covenant. The 
English soldiers were ill-fed, their pay in arrears, 
sickness had broken out in the camp, whilst both 
amongst officers and men the war was unpopular, 
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being regarded as impolitic and unconstitutional, and 
as a threat against the civil and religious liberties of 
England.* 

On arriving at Berwick Charles, who appears to have 
felt keenly that the sympathies of his troops were in 
favour of the foe, gradually began to regret the hostile 
course he had pursued, and was not indisposed to 
come to terms. Nor were the Covenanters opposed to 
attaining their ends by pacific means. From evidence 
that has recently reached the light it is clear that 
Leslie, the commander-in-chief of the Presbyterians, 
might on several occasions, when before Berwick, 
have snatched an easy victory over the English had he 
so wished. It was, however, his object to avoid as long 
as possible actual hostilities, for whether vanquished 
or triumphant he considered either result would be 
baneful to the cause of the Covenant—if victorious, 
the martial spirit of England would be aroused, and 
a new and more powerful army speedily collected ; if 
vanquished, the hopes of his followers would be dashed 
to the ground. ‘General Leslie,” writes Dr. Watts, 
chaplain-in-chief of the Scotch forces,t “is absolutely 
of opinion not to come to a pitched battle with the 
King’s army, not of conscience but out of judgment, 
his reason being that if the Scotch army be beaten 
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they will hardly be able to draw another army into 
the field, whereas, if the King should chance to lose 
the day, his Majesty might easily raise another army.” 
Both parties thus not being averse to a truce, the 
pacification of Dunse Law, or more commonly the 
Treaty of Berwick, was drawn up and _ signed. 
Charles agreed to withdraw his fleet and army ; the 
Covenanters were to dismiss their forces ; Episcopacy 
north of the Tweed was to be abolished, and the 
order enforcing the usage of the English liturgy can- 
celled; and a General Assembly and a Parliament 
were to be immediately assembled for the redress of 
all grievances. 

The articles of this treaty were, however, soon 
rendered null and void. Scarcely had the peace 
been signed than the conduct of the Scotch again 
aroused all the bitterest feelings of the King. It 
was complained of at Whitehall that the Covenanters 
were doing all in their power to excite the resump- 
tion of hostilities, that they declined to disband their 
forces, to restore the forts as stipulated at Berwick, 
to recognise the royal authority, and that they were 
truckling to France for aid and circulating seditious 
papers in England. What course was the King now 
to pursue? Distracted by conflicting opinions, 
anxious to uphold his Prerogative by a war against 


Scotland, yet ignorant how to obtain the necessary 
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supplies, he had recourse to the advice of one whom 
hitherto he had seldom consulted upon English 
affairs. He wrote to Wentworth. He wished, he 
said, to seek his advice touching the army; “but I 
have much more,” he added sorrowfully, “and indeed 
too much, to desire your counsel and attendance for 
some time which I think not fit to express by letter, 
more than this—the Scots’ Covenant begins to 
spread too far. Yet for all this, I will not have you 
take notice that I have sent for you, but pretend 
some other occasion of business.” 

Wentworth hastened to obey, and, though suffering 
‘ severely from gout and general debility, arrived in 
London shortly after the receipt of the King’s com- 
mand. Uniting with Laud and with the other 
members of the Council, which now managed the 
affairs of the nation, he saw at once that matters had 
arrived at such a crisis as to render hostilities 
imperative. He had been opposed to the first cam- 
paign against Scotland, wishing the King to obtain 
his ends by any other course than that of shedding 
the blood of his Majesty's “own natural, howbeit 
rebellious subjects;” but when the conduct of the 
Scotch subsequent to the Treaty of Berwick was laid 
before him he decided at once for war. Frequent 
were the meetings held by the Council to decide 
upon the plan of action that should be adopted. A 
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remarkable State paper exists, in which the views of 
Wentworth and others of the Council at this time 
are set forth. It runs as follows :— 

“5 May, 1640.—No danger in undertaking this 
war, whether the Scots are to be reduced or no. 

“To reduce them by force as the state of this 
kingdom stands. 

“Tf his Majesty had not declared himself so soon, 
he would have declared himself for no war with 
Scotland ; they would have given him plentifully. 

“The city to be called immediately and quickened 
to lend £100,000. 

“The shipping money to be put vigorously upon 
collection. These two ways will furnish your Majesty 
plentifully to go on with arms and war against 
Scotland. 

“THE MANNER OF THE WaAR.—Stopping of the 
trade of Scotland no prejudice, for they had the trade 
free with England for the cattle. 

“A defensive war to tally against it. 

“Offensive war into the kingdom ; his opinion few 
months make an end of the war; do you invade 
them.* 

* By whom these opinions are given is not stated. In the copy of 
the same document deposited in the House of Lords the letters 
“LL. L. Ir,” but erased by the pen, signifying Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, head the paper. In the copy from which I quote the letters 


are omitted. There can be but little doubt, however, that the 
opinions ure those of Strafford, 
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“L, Ap. (Lorp Apwrrat, THE Earn or Norru- 
UMBERLAND).—If no more money, then what pro- 
posed; how then to make an offensive war a 
difficulty. Whether to do nothing and let them 
alone, or go on with a vigorous war. 

“TL. L. In. (Lorp-LrevTenant or IRELAND).—Go 
vigorously on or let them alone, no defensive war, 
~ loss of honour and reputation: the quiet of England 
will hold out long. 

“You will languish as betwixt Saul and David. 

“Go on with an offensive war as you first de- 
signed, loosed and absolved from all rule of govern- 
ment, being reduced to extreme necessity : everything 
is to be done as power will admit, and that you are 
to do. 

“They refused, you are acquitted towards God 
and man. 

“ You have an army in Ireland you may employ 
here to reduce this kingdom. 

“Confident as anything under heaven Scotland 
shall not hold out five months. 

“ One summer well employed will do it. 

“Venture all I had, I would carry it or lose all. 

“Whether a defensive war as impossible as an 
offensive, or whether to let them alone. 

«JZ. Arcu. (Laup).—Tried all ways and refused 
all ways; by the law of God you should have 

VOL. I. E 
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substance, and ought to have it and lawfully to 
take it. : ; 

“JT. Corr. (Lorp Corrincron, CHANCELLOR OF 
THE EXCHEQUER).—Leagues abroad they may make, 
and will; and therefore the defence of this king- 
dom. 

“The Lower House are weary both of King and 
Church. All ways shall be just to raise moneys by 
this unavoidable necessity, therefore to be used being - 
lawful. 

“TL. L. Ir.—Commission of array to be put in 
execution ; they are to bring them to the borders. 

“In reason of State you have power when they 
are there to use them at the King’s pay. If any of 
‘the Lords can show you a better way, let them 
do it. 

“Ob. Town full of the nobility, who will talk of 
it. He will make them smart for it.” * 

Animated by these views, Wentworth suggested 
the course to be pursued. The question of supplies 
was the first for consideration, and to meet the diffi- 
culty he proposed a loan, to which he himself offered 
to subscribe the enormous sum of £20,000, an 


* State Papers, Domestic, May 5, 1640, endorsed, “The words of 
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amount equal to £100,000 of our money. His 
next step was to counsel the summoning of a 
Parliament across St. George’s Channel. He assured 
the King that if the Lord Deputy were permitted to 
issue writs for the meeting of a Parliament at Dublin, 
the Irish, who had been well drilled into subjection 
beneath his iron rule, would not dare to refuse to 
vote a large subsidy. These suggestions accepted, 
Wentworth now recommended a course which has 
only recently been revealed by researches amid the 
State papers. 

In spite of his brilliant rule in Ireland, the Lord 
Deputy had seldom been consulted by the King or 
his Council where the conduct of English affairs 
was concerned, Absorbed in his Irish policy, Went- 
worth was ignorant of the growing spirit of resist- 
ance to personal government that was animating all 
classes at home. He saw the King supreme, his 
commands obeyed, the taxes that he raised paid 
up, and England reflecting the submission of Ire- 
land. Many years had elapsed since a Parliament 
had assembled at Westminster, and it appeared to 
Wentworth that no evil consequences could arise 
from the calling of the Houses. Under the des- 
potism of the King, he believed that the English 
spirit was as broken as the spirit of the Irish, and 
that, after the teaching of the past eleven years, a 
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House of Commons in London would be as generous 
and submissive as a House of Commons in Dublin. 
The meeting of the Short Parliament was the work of 
Wentworth. <I believe,’ writes Edward Nicholas, 
one of the clerks of the Council to Sir John Pen- 
nington, who was then absent in the Downs, in 
command of the Channel fleet,* “you will have 
heard before this can come to your hands of His 
Majesty’s resolution to call a Parliament about the 
end of March or beginning of April next, whereof 
His Majesty made a public declaration this day 
se nnight (Dec. 5), sitting in Council, and i is said 
that it hath been the Lord Deputy who has persuaded 
the King to a Parliament. I pray God it may 
succeed as well for the good of the kingdom as the 
news of it is acceptable to all men in this kingdom.” 

The King, who now saw his necessities staring 
him in the face, consented to accept the advice of 
Wentworth on the condition that should the English 
Parliament prove refractory, his Council would pledge 
themselves to assist him “by extraordinary ways.” 
The promise was given, and writs were issued for the 
assembling of a Parliament both at London and at 
Dublin. For his support on this occasion Wentworth 
was created Earl of Strafford—an honour for which he 
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had twice petitioned the Crown, but without success— 
invested with the Order of the Garter, and appointed 
Lieutenant-General of Ireland—a title which had been 
in abeyance since the days of Essex. 

Thus ennobled and distinguished, Strafford crossed 
St. George’s Channel and opened the Parliament that 
had been summoned. Four subsidies were freely 
voted, and a body of eight thousand men raised as a 
reinforcement for the royal army. It had taken but 
one brief fortnight to obtain these satisfactory results ; 
and though attacked by gout, and suffering from a 
most painful internal malady, the Irish Lieutenant- 
General at once set sail for London to inform his 
master of what had been effected. Charles, being made 
acquainted by Laud with the suffering state of his 
minister, wrote dissuading him from undertaking the 
journey. “Having seen divers letters, Strafford,” 
writes the King, “to my Lord of Canterbury, con- 
cerning the state of your health at this time, | 
thought it necessary by this to command you not to 
hazard to travel before ye may do it with the safety 
of your health; and in this I must require you not to 
be your own judge, but be content to follow the 
advice of those that are about you, whose affections 
and skill ye shall have occasion to trust unto. If I 
did not know that this care of your health were neces- 
sary for us both at this time, I would have deferred 
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my thanks to you for your great service lately done 
until I might have seen you. So praying to God for 
your speedy recovery, I rest your assured friend.” 

But the indomitable spirit of Strafford, which 
had’ never permitted him to yield to opposition 
or hold his hand till victory had been achieved, 
refused to pay heed to the kindly counsels of his 
Sovereign. He reached London, travelling by easy 
stages, shortly after the Parliament had met, and at 
once took his seat in the House of Lords. Unlike 
the Parliament held in Dublin, the English Parliament 
failed to be forgetful of its past injuries. The House 
of Commons demanded redress for the grievances it 
had sustained at the hands of the King. Charles 
requested twelve subsidies, and declined to comply 
with the wishes of the Assembly. Parliament refused 
to grant supplies, and in a hasty fit of passion the 
King dissolved the Houses. 

And now, raising funds as best he could, Charles 
pushed on the war with Scotland. The Earl of 
Northumberland had been appointed Lord General 
of the English forces, but being incapacitated by 
sickness, Strafford, though hardly able to sit his 
saddle, was ordered by the King to succeed him. 
Conscious of the malicious designs at work against 
himself, Wentworth declined to oust Northumber- 
land from the command, but agreed to go north as 
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Lieutenant-General. With this qualification his ser- 
vices were accepted. On reaching Durham he heard 
of the rout of a detachment of the King’s troops at 
Newbourne, and was forced to fall back upon York. 
His position was now one of extreme danger. The 
army hated him more than it did the Scotch. His 
enemies in London were intriguing for his downfall. 
The whole of Scotland was furious against him on 
account of the marked contempt with which he had 
always spoken of its people. Thus embarrassed Straf- 
ford was suddenly informed that a treaty with the 
Scots had been set on foot. He declined to be bound 
by the negotiations, gave orders to his cavalry to 
attack the enemy, and inflicted a severe defeat. 
Flushed with this victory, he wrote encouragingly of 
the future, when the King, influenced by the faction 
at Whitehall, suddenly commanded him to cease all 
hostilities. In the same dispatch he was, for the 
first time, informed that a Parliament, the memorable 
Long Parliament, had been summoned. 

And now Strafford, foreseeing that Nemesis would 
overtake him, and that he was about to reap what he 
had sown, begged Charles to let him return to Ireland, 
and not be handed over to his enemies at Westminster. 
But the King could not dispense with the aid of his 
minister in the approaching struggle between Pre- 
rogative and Parliament. He assured Strafford, how- 
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ever, in that memorable promise which stands out 
so basely in the pages of betrayal, that “while there 
was a King in England, not a hair of Strafford’s head 
should be touched by the Parliament.” Well might 
the unhappy victim afterwards cry out, “Put not 
your trust in Princes!” 

He arrived in London, and at once entered the 
House of Lords. Scarcely had he made his way to take 
his seat, with “a proud glooming countenance,” at 
the “board head,” than Pym appeared at the bar and 
formally arraigned him, in the name of all the Com- 
mons of England, of high treason. He was arrested 
and confined in the Tower. We know the rest: 
Westminster Hall fitted up as a judicial chamber 
and thronged with “the most glorious assembly the 
isle could afford ;” the prisoner clad in deep mourn- 
ing, wearing his George ; his countenance, to use the 
words of Whitelock, ‘manly black ;” the numerous 
charges brought against him of attempting to subvert 
the fundamental laws of the country and introduce 
arbitrary and tyrannical government ; the fatal copy 
of notes taken by Sir Henry Vane, the elder, “at a 
Junto of the Privy Council for the Scots’ affairs about 
the 5th of May last;” the noble and affecting 
defence, the condemnation, the infamous weakness of 
the King, and the executioner’s ghastly work. We 
know all this, for the history of Strafford is one that 
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occupies a special and significant position in the 
annals of our political biography. 

He is the first and last of English statesmen who 
sought to create the Sovereign entirely independent 
of the Law and the Legislature. We have had 
ministers who have ruled by exercising pressure 
upon the Courts of Justice, who have bribed the 
House of Commons, who have, by their aristocratic 
cohesion, made encroachments upon the power of the 
Throne, who have transformed the law of the land 
into an engine of oppression; but such tyranny and 
corruption were at least displayed under the recog- 
nised forms of administration, Though judges had 
delivered iniquitous judgments, still such judgments 
were uttered by the acknowledged representatives of 
the law. Though a House of Commons had passed 
measures injurious to the nation, or played into the 
hands of a foreign foe, its acts were at least committed 
by the popular branch of the National Assembly. 
Though a House of Lords had kept the Prerogative 
in check, its restraints were exercised by those legally 
constituting the Senate of the realm. Though Kings 
had endeavoured to mould the wishes of the nation 
to their own arbitrary views, they yet acknowledged 
the maxim that the law was above the Sovereign. 

But the policy of Wentworth was one utterly 
at variance with all such restraints, flimsy and fran- 
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gible though they often were. He declined to act 
within recognised limits, or to be tied and bound by 
forms of precedent. He had, he said, the welfare of 
the nation at heart, and he knew better than the 
lawyers, the peers, or the country gentlemen, what 
was the best course for the country to adopt. He 
would give England his brains, and the people would 
have but to carry out his instructions. The fabric of 
the constitution was to be razed to the ground, and 
on its site was to be reared a wise and all-benevolent 
despotism. The King was to be not only the ruler 
of his subjects, judging of their needs and adminis- 
tering the affairs of State, but also the father of his 
people, watching over their interests, and jealous as 


to their welfare. The Kine 


g, and only the King, was 


to be the best judge of their wants and of the 
national policy to be pursued: “Vox Regis, Vox 
Dei.” The Prerogative was to be absolute and in- 
dependent ; those who obeyed would find their King 
an “indulgent and nursing father,” whilst those who 
resisted would find “the King’s little finger heavier 
than the loins of the law.” 

The waters of freedom which had been slowly 
broadening down from precedent to precedent, and the 
rush of whose stream had been swollen by the impetus 
of the Reformation, were to be dammed up, and the 
country to burn beneath the brazen sky of a stern 
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and offensive tyranny. Aware that to establish a despo- 
tism a military Czesarism must be instituted, Strafford 
stoutly advocated the existence of a standing army. 
Aware that there can be no absolutism where justice 
is pure and free, Strafford sought to poison its ad- 
ministration by his own biassed interpretations, and 
the high-handed proceedings of illegal courts. Aware 
that tyranny and parliamentary institutions are op- 
posed to each other, Strafford supported Laud in 
counselling the King to rule without the advice of 
an English House of Commons, and only changed his 
opinions when he considered the popular assembly 
no longer dangerous. He had restored the Irish 
Parliament, not out of love for the system of parlia- 
mentary government, but because, on account of the 
peculiar circumstances of the country, its assistance 
was calculated to further the ends he had in view. 
In all his decisions, in all his actions, and in all 
that he suggested, he endeavoured to make the will 
of one man the law of a nation. Happily his evil 
policy was overthrown, and its defeat was the first 
step towards the consolidation of that freedom and 


happiness which we now enjoy. 


HALIFAX, 


THE MODERATE MINISTER. 


1630—AprIL, 1695. 


From the days of Thales to the days of the latest 
interpreter of Comte, Philosophy has never ceased 
to inculcate the advantages of moderation. In all 
things, save where vice casts its shadow, the middle 
course—that course which, on the one side, abjures 
the rigidity of abstinence, and on the other side the 
excess of license—is always the safest as well as the 
wisest and most tolerant. Compromise is the key- 
stone which supports the arch of the truest morality 
and the most useful policy; and compromise is only 
another word for walking in that middle path which 
every pedestrian in his journey through life should 
find the widest and least beset with danger. The 
most religious man is he whose creed avoids the 
intolerance of the bigot on the one hand and the 
indifference of the sceptic on the other, whilst keep- 
ing that middle course where truth, justice, and 
mercy are only to be found. The wisest statesman 
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is he who holds himself aloof from the violence and 
narrowness of party spirit, content with the wisdom, 
latitude, and practical policy which never fail to illu- 
mine the middle path. The commercial man whose 
prosperity is the most lasting is he who equally shuns 
the recklessness of the gambler and the timidity of 
the over-cautious. The most polished man is he 
who effects a compromise between the offensive inde- 
pendence of the demagogue and the degrading ser- 
vility of the courtier. The healthiest man is he who 
neither worries himself with the fears of the valetu- 
dinarian nor abandons himself to the license of the 
dissipated. In short, moderation is the strength of 
religion, the secret of wisdom, and the sap of a sound 
morality. 

Extremes are always a sign of weakness. It is 
better for men to be total abstainers than to be 
drunkards ; but the temperance movement is based 
on the fact that the rude and the ignorant are too 
weak to keep that middle course of cautious and 
legitimate indulgence between the extremes of excess 
and renunciation. It is neither the ablest nor the 
strongest who, to escape from doubt, have recourse 
to the creed of superstition or to the negations of 
infidelity. It is not courage, but often weakness 
which immures a man within the walls of a monas- 
tery ; he is courageous who meets temptation and 
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crushes it, not he who from fear of falling adopts the 
extreme of absolute withdrawal from the ordinary 
occupations of life. 

The truth is that history and experience both 
teach us that the maxim In medio semper tutis- 
simus ibis is hard to be obeyed. It is easier to be 
a destructive Radical or an obstructive Tory than 
a wise and moderate politican. It is easier to be 
superstitious or unbelieving than to profess a faith 
which holds the truth of Rome without her errors, 
and which, though appealing to intelligence, yet 
places stern restrictions upon the inquiries of in- 
tellect. It is easier to be an abstainer than to be 
content with modest indulgence. It is easier to 
be a recluse than a good man of the world. It is 
easier to be a savage critic or a fulsome panegyrist 
than to condemn justly or praise wisely. The pas- 
sions, the prejudices, and the impulsiveness of human 
nature all tend to make men rush into extremes. 
He whose motto is In medio semper tutissinus ibis 
must necessarily be one whose intellectual gifts. are 
clear and sound, whose passions are kept well under 
control, whose judgment is cold and balanced, and who, 
confident in his strength, feels able to separate him- 
self from his fellows, and to stand by his own opinions. 

Such a man was Halifax, the brilliant statesman 


of the latter part of the seventeenth century, and the 
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representative of the Order of the Trimmers. A 
magnificent intellect, enriched by all the charms of 
culture, a splendid and convincing eloquence, a keen 
wit, a temper always on the side of toleration, he 
stands out, in an age which gave to the world such 
names as Clarendon, Shaftesbury, Sunderland, Al- 
gernon Sydney, Danby, Temple, and Godolphin, as 
one of the most prominent among the forces of 
English politics of his day. Yet the secret of his 
eminence was dye, not to his lofty rank, not to his 
commanding talents, not to his lavish generosity, but 
to his sound and exquisite sense of moderation. 
Throughout the stormy times in which it was his 
lot to be placed, his voice was always raised in favour 
of the adoption of a middle course. He disapproved 
of the gloomy fanaticism of the Puritan, of the law- 
less revelry of the Cavalier, of the oppression of the 
Dissenters, of the persecution of the Papists, of the 
tyranny exercised by the second James over the 
Anglican hierarchy. He did not hold with Cromwell 
that the Prerogative was dangerous to liberty; he 
did not hold with James that the Prerogative was 
a divinity implicitly to be worshipped. When the 
Puritan was supreme he opposed the harsh, narrow 
teaching of his doctrine; when the Anglican was 
dealing out his vindictive policy he sympathized with 
the sufferers ; and when the Papist was busy ejecting, 
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confiscating, and imprisoning, none more firmly de- 
nounced his proceedings than Halifax. Jn medio 
semper tutissimus ibis was his political shibboleth. 

. During his lifetime change after change had taken 
place. He had seen royalty deposed and expiating 
its crimes upon the scaffold. He had lived under the 
stern rule of Cromwell, and had witnessed the stormy 
scenes of the Interregnum. He had taken the oath 
of fealty when the old line was restored, and had 
given in his adhesion when the House of Orange 
expelled the House of Stuart from the throne. He had 
seen monarchy make way for republicanism ; repub- 
licanism gladly return to monarchy, and monarchy 
develop into autocracy. At one hour he watched 
Puritans persecuting Churchmen; at another Church- 
men persecuting Nonconformists; and at a third 
Papists persecuting both Church and Dissent. He 
had found himself living under the repellent piety of 
the Protectorate, under the open profligacy of the 
Restoration, under the bigotry of a Popish revival, 
and. he had been spared to see the dawn of freedom 
under William “the Deliverer.” Yet amid such vicis- 
situdes as seldom fall within the scope of one lifetime, 
he had been true to himself and to the principles he 
advocated. 

From the collection of Maxims of State that _Hali- 
fax drew up, he reveals the nature of his political 
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opinions. In their utterance we see him occupying 
the middle ground between the classical Republican-, 
ism of Algernon Sydney and the strong Toryism of 
the Oxford school. Let us give ear to a few of his 
sentiments. 

A Prince who falls out with the laws breaks with 
his best friends. 

A Prince who exalts his own authority above 
his laws, is like letting in his enemy to surprise his 
guards. The laws are the only guards he can be 
sure will never run away from him. 

A Prince who will say he can do no good except 
he may do everything, teaches the people to say they 
are slaves if they must not do whatever they have a 
mind to. 

Power and liberty are like heat and moisture ; 
where they are well mixed everything prospers, 
where they are single they are destructive. 

Arbitrary power is like most other things that are 
very hard—very apt to break. 

It is safer for a Prince to judge of men by what 
they do to one another, than by what they do to him. 

A Prince who follows his own opinion too soon is 
in danger of repenting it too late. 

It is less dangerous for a Prince to mind too much 
what the people say than too little. 

If Princes would reflect how much they are in the 
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power of their ministers, they would be more circum- 
» spect in the choice of them. 

A wise Prince will support good servants against 
men’s anger, and not support ill ones against their 
complaint. 

Parties in a State generally, like freebooters, hang 
out false colours ; the pretence is the public good ; 
the real business is to catch prizes, like the Tartars, 
who, wherever they succeed, instead of improving 
their victory, fall upon the baggage. 

The people will ever suspect the remedies for the 
diseases of the State where they are wholly excluded 
from seeing how they are prepared. 

Changing hands without changing measures is like 
a drunkard in a dropsy changing his doctors and not 
his diet. 

A man who cannot mind his own business is not 
to be trusted with the King’s. 

Quality alone should only serve to make a show 
in the embroidered part of the Government, but 
ignorance, though ever so well born, should never be 
admitted to spoil the public business. 

He who thinks his place below him will certainly 
be below his place. 

A people may let a King fall, yet still remain a 
people ; but if a King let his people slip from him, 


he is no longer King. 
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We at the present time, living under the safeguards 
of parliamentary government, and accustomed to its 
advantages, may deem these observations of Halifax 
as the tritest of truths, but they were new and cou- 
rageous in the days when the Prerogative was 
unduly exalted, when lofty birth or a monarch’s 
friendship was the chief road to high office, when 
there were ministers but no ministry, and when Par- 
liament represented only the minority of the nation. 

The representative system as it then existed was a 
subject which drew forth some of the most biting 
criticisms that Halifax ever indulged in. Under the 
Stuarts parliamentary government appeared in its 
most vicious form. Men utterly unworthy of seats 
in the House of Commons were elected solely by the 
powerful recommendation of patrons; boys fresh 
from school blossomed forth into legislators; the 
grossest bribery and corruption prevailed; electors 
were intimidated by threats to vote as they were 
commanded ; men who were openly in the pay of 
France, and who were more Frenchmen than English- 
men, represented counties and boroughs ; members 
who absented themselves from Parliament, and who 
never took any part in its duties or debates, ex- 
eluded the able and industrious from Westminster ; 
whilst drunkards and debauchees, by their conduct 
and factious interference, lowered the character of the 
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assembly, and interrupted legislation. Against these 
abuses Halifax strongly remonstrated, and in the 
advice he offered to electors we again see the tolera- 
tion and sound common sense which characterize his 
political principles. His “Cautions for choice of 
Members of Parliament” are as worthy of attention 
now in the reign of Queen Victoria as they were in 
the days of the Stuarts. 

He first bids all who are to exercise the franchise 
to beware of scheming politicians—of men whose 
sole object is to advance themselves, who care 
not what interests they betray provided success can 
be obtained, and to whom politics is only another 
word for salary drawn from the Treasury ; “there- 
fore, when these blustering pretenders come upon the 
stage,” he writes, “their natural temper and other 
circumstances ought to be very well considered before 
men trust them with the disposal of their money 
or their liberty.” The influence of patrons upon - 
elections, either by granting letters of recommenda- 
tion to unqualified candidates or by interfering with 
the votes of freeholders, is the subject of his second 
caution. “Choice,” says Halifax, “must not only be 
free from force, but from influence, which is a degree 
of force ; there must be no difficulty, no apprehension 
that a refusal will be ill taken or resented. The free- 
holders must be freemen too; they are to have no 
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shackles upon their votes in an election ; and the men 
who stand should carry their own letters of recom- 
mendation about them, which are their good character 
and behaviour in the world. Those who make use of 
these epistles ought to have no more advantage from 
them than the Muscovites have from the letter put 
into their hands when they are buried to recommend 
them to St. Nicholas.” 

Negligence of parliamentary duties should be 
made to disqualify a candidate for re-election. 
“Non-attendance on former Parliaments,” cautions 
Halifax, “ought to be a bar against the choice of 
men who have been guilty of it. It is one of the 
worst kinds of non-residence, and the least to be ex- 
cused : it is very hard that men should despise a 
duty, which perhaps is the only ground of the respect 
that is paid to them. If men forbear to come out of 
laziness, let them be gratified by taking their ease at, 
home without interruption: if out of small cunning, 
to avoid difficulties, and to escape from the incon- 
venience of voting in critical cases, let them enjoy 
that despicable pitch of wisdom, and never pretend 
to make a figure where the public is to be served.” 

Restless and turbulent creatures should be ex- 
cluded from taking part in the details of legislation. 
“ Men who are unquiet and busy in their natures,” 
says Halifax, “are to give more than ordinary proofs 
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of their integrity before the electing them into a 
public trust can be justified. As a hot summer 
breeds greater swarms of flies, so an active time breeds 
a greater number of these shining gentlemen. It is 
pretty sure, that men who cannot allow themselves to 
be at rest, will let nobody else be at quiet. Such a 
perpetual activity is apt by degrees to be applied to 
the pursuit of their private interest. And their 
thoughts being in a continual motion, they have not 
time to dwell long enough upon anything to enter- 
tain a scruple.” 

A poor man burdened with great family cares 
ought to be avoided by electors as their representa- 
tive. “If aman has a small estate,” suggests Halifax, 
‘and a numerous family; where it happens that a 
man has as many children as he has tenants, it is not 
a recommending circumstance for his election. When 
it comes to be the question with such a man, whether 
he shall be just to the public, or cruel to his family, 
it is very possible the decision may be on the side of 
corrupted nature.” 

Young men should not be elected. “If my opinion 
might take place,’ writes Halifax, “I should wish 
that none might be chosen into the House of Com- 
mons under thirty; and to make some equality, I 
should from the same motives think it convenient 
that no lord should have a vote in Judicature under 
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that age. Surely it is not that we are earlier plants 
than our neighbours ; I must, therefore, attribute it 
to the haste our ancestors had, not without reason, 
to free themselves from the severity of wardships. 
With all this there ought to be a difference made 
between coming out of pupilage and leaping into 
legislatorship. It is, perhaps, inconvenient enough, 
that a man should be so soon let loose to destroy his 
own estate ; but it is yet worse, that he should then 
have a power of giving away other men’s. The 
House of Commons has been called the best school 
for young men. Now experience hath showed us 
that it is like a school only in this respect, that these 
youngsters when they are admitted, deserve to be 
whipped in it. They were not green geese that are 
said to have saved the Capitol; they were certainly 
of full age, or else their cackling could not have been 
heard, so as to give warning.” 

The election of lawyers is open to many ob- 
jections, and should be most cautiously dealt 
with. The lawyers have great practice that ought 
to take them up: if not it is no great sign of 
their ability, and at the same time gives a suspicion 
that they may be more liable to be tempted. “They 
are men used to argue on both sides of a question,” 
warns Halifax, “and if ordinary fees can inspire 


them with very good reasons in a very ill cause, that 
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faculty exercised in Parliaments, where it may be 
better encouraged, may prove very inconvenient to 
those that choose them. And, therefore, without 
arraigning a profession that it would be scandalous | 
for a man not to honour, one may, by a suspicion 
which is the more excusable when it is in the behalf 
of the people, imagine that the habit of taking 
money for their opinion may create in some such a 
forgetfulness to distinguish, that they may take it for 
their vote.” 

Men of extreme party views are not desirable 
representatives. ‘There must in everybody,” writes 
Halifax, “be a leaning to that sort of men who pro- 
fess some principles, more than to others who go 
upon a different foundation; but when a man is 
drowned in a party, plunged in it beyond his depth, he 
runs a great hazard of being upon ill terms with good 
sense or morality, if not with both of them. Such a 
man can hardly be called a free agent, and for that 
reason is very unfit to be trusted with the people’s 
liberty, after he has given up his own. It is said 
that in some part of the Indies they do so affect little 
feet, that they keep them squeezed while they are 
children, so that they stay at that small size after 
they are grown men. One may say something like 
this of men locked up in a party; they put their 
thoughts into such a narrow mould, that they can 
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never be enlarged nor released from their first 
confinements.” 

He then cautions electors not to select as their 
representatives either men of openly dissipated 
habits and notorious evil-livers, or small wits, 
“club and coffee-house gentlemen, petty merchants 
of small conceits, who have an empty habit of 
prating without meaning ; they always aim at wit, 
and generally make false fire. Men of this size 
are in no degree suited to the business of re- 
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dressing grievances;” or dull men who pretend 
that their heaviness is a proof of their judg- 
ment, for ‘as rivers which run very slowly have 
always the most mud at the bottom, so a solid stiff- 
ness in the constant course of a man’s life is a sign 
of a thick bed of mud at the bottom of his brain. A 
dull man is so near a dead man, that he is hardly to 
be ranked in the list of the living ; and as he is not to 
be buried whilst he is half alive, so he is as little to 
be employed whilst he is half dead ;” or “men of 
injustice and violence in their private dealings, who 
are not to be trusted by the people with a commission 
to treat for them in Parliament;’ or “ excessive 
spenders and unreasonable savers, both being greedy 
though from different causes ;’ or men in the receipt 
of pensions from foreign powers. “If I should be 
asked,” he concludes, “Who ought to be chosen ? 
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my answer must be, choose Englishmen ; and when I 
have said that, to deal honestly, I will not undertake 
that they are easy to be found.” 

Several of the abuses against which Halifax 
warns us exist no longer, or else are required by 
the exigencies of parliamentary government. Party 
action is now the very essence of government by 
the House of Commons, and it would consequently 
be impossible for any politician to hope for office 
unless he became an adherent of one of the two 
parties which divide the Legislature. We therefore 
smile when Halifax cautions the electors of his 
day against choosing party men as their repre- 
sentatives, when with us party stands for all the 
political virtues, and independence is a sign of 
individuality dangerous to be encouraged. Whether 
it is the most perfect of arrangements for the 
Tory always to oppose measures advocated by 
the Whig, or for the Whig always to discountenance 
the policy of the Tory, whilst both struggle and 
manipulate majorities to obtain office, may be 
doubted ; still such proceedings are the results of the 
development of parliamentary government, and it is 
difficult to see how they can be avoided, or a more 
satisfactory course be substituted. Since a parlia- 
mentary career is now the only high-road to the 
great prizes of the Bench, the advice of Halifax to 
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limit the number of lawyers returned to St. Stephen’s 

is somewhat difficult to be followed. Whether, how- 

ever, it is a benefit to the State that only lawyers who 

have had the opportunity of distinguishing them- 

selves in the House of Commons should be thought 

worthy of the great rewards of their profession, is at 

least open to objection; nor has parliamentary history 
proved that the fears entertained by Halifax upon the 
too free admission of lawyers into the House have 

always been groundless. With the abolition of close 
boroughs the grievance complained of at the present 
day is not that young men are freely elected, but 
that, owing to the difficulties and expenses attendant 
upon representing a constituency, men at a too 
advanced period of life to commence a new career 
ean only hope to head the poll. Still, obsolete and 
impracticable as are many of these “cautions,” we 
see in them how single-minded was the advice of 
Halifax ; how free from the selfish prejudices of the 

aristocrat of his day he was; how pure was his 

patriotism; with what liberality, toleration, and, 
loyalty he desired the State to be served! Through- 

out the whole of his lecture to the electors of 
England he appears essentially as the mentor who 

has taken moderation as the test for his discourse. 

In medio tutissimus dbis. 

Thus the views of Halifax were those of an eclectic 
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politician. He saw that there was good in all sys- 
tems of government, and in all opinions of men, and 
he accepted the good and winnowed out the evil. 
He accepted the liberalism of the Republican without 
his destructiveness. He accepted the loyalty of the 
Royalist without his Filmer-like servility. He ac- 
cepted the zeal of the bigot without his fury or his 
prejudices. He accepted the gaiety of the Cavalier 
without his debauchery. He was, as he admitted 
with pride, a Trimmer. 

“ And what is that beast called a Trimmer?” he 
cries. The name signifies no more than this: 
“That if men are together in a boat and one part 
of the company would weigh it down on one side, 
another would make it lean as much to the con- 
trary; it happens there is a third opinion, of those 
who conceive it would do as well if the boat went 
even without endangering the passengers.” Now by 
‘ what figure in language, he asks, can such conduct 
be construed into a fault, or, what is worse, be con- 
sidered a heresy 2? On the contrary, the creed of a 
Trimmer, instead of being opposed and abused, ought, 
he assures us, to be professed by every Englishman, 
since its articles of faith are not only stamped upon 
the features of his island, but upon the institutions 
of his government. The climate of England, he 
says, is a Trimmer “between that part of the world 
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where men are roasted, and the other where they 
are frozen.” The Church of England is a Trimmer 
“between the phrensy of Platonic visions and the 
lethargic ignorance of Popish dreams.” The laws of 
England are Trimmers “between the excess of un- 
bounded power and the extravagance of liberty not 
enough restrained.” Nay, more, virtue itself has 
always been thought a Trimmer ; “and to have its 
dwelling in the middle between the two extremes.” 
And is not God Almighty himself, he solemnly asks, 
divided “between His two great attributes, His 
mercy and His justice ?” 

“Tn such company our Trimmer,” writes Halifax, 
speaking of himself, in his brilliant tract,* “is not 
ashamed of his name, and willingly leaves to the bold 
champions of either extreme the honour of contend- 
ing with no less adversaries than nature, religion, 
liberty, prudence, humanity, and common-sense.” 
Imbued with such views, the aim of Halifax was to 
keep the boat of the Constitution even when its 
safety was imperilled either by the storms of Repub- 
licanism, or by the undercurrents of an indolent 
Monarchy, or by the whirlpools and quicksands of an 
insidious Despotism. He was neither the sails nor 
the oars, but the ballast. 

Of the life of George Savile, first Marquis of Halifax, 


* « The Character of a Trimmer.” 
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little is known beyond what is woven into the texture 

of our history. His is one of the few great names which 

biography has failed to preserve. He was one of the 

most brilliant orators of his time, yet his speeches 

are as hopelessly lost as those of Bolingbroke. He was 

a wit, yet we know scarcely any of his sayings. His 

literary gifts were marked, and frequently employed, 

yet all we have of his labours is one small volume of 

letters and political tracts, not easily to be met with. 

He is a great man, whose reputation depends almost 

entirely upon hearsay, Amongst those who occupy > 
a niche in the Temple of Fame none has left 

so few direct traces behind him, both of the man and 

of his work, as Halifax, We know that he was the 

eldest son of an old Yorkshire baronet ; that he was 

_born in 1630; that he was created a peer for his 

efforts in bringing about the Restoration ; that he 

was the friend of Charles II., and filled more than 

one high diplomatic post; that his eloquence defeated 

the Exclusion Bill; that he opposed the policy of 
James II.; that he was Speaker of the House of 
Lords when William and Mary were called to the 

throne ; that he was the author of a few forgotten 

political tracts ; and that he died in 1695. Beyond 

these facts we know but little.* 


* The reader need hardly be referred to the pages of Lord Macaulay. 


In the gallery of portraits painted by the historian the character 
of Halifax is among the most finished. 
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The first time that Halifax prominently appears 
upon the stage of politics is on the establishment of 
the new Council by Sir William Temple. Not many 
years had been allowed to follow the event of the 
Restoration before our second Charles, by his indo- 
lence, his profligacy, and his disloyalty, had succeeded 
in alienating the affections and good wishes of the 
nation. A series of disasters had at the same time 
greatly helped to increase this separation between 
the King and the people. War had.been declared 
against Holland, and the Dutch had inflicted the 
severest humiliations upon England. A terrible 
pestilence had swept through the country, devas- 
tating every town, city, and village in the island, 
and causing with its fatal breath the death of well- 
nigh a hundred thousand souls. Hardly had the 
Plague been stayed than an awful fire—the most 
awful in the whole history of urban conflagrations— 
broke out in London, and half the city lay smoulder- 
ing in ruins. Heavy taxes to meet the extravagance 
of the King and the expenditure of the Treasury 
had been laid upon the people, to the destruction of 
all industries. The Church of England, now that she 
was at length supreme, was busy paying off old 
scores by persecuting all outside her pale. France 
was scattering her gold throughout the country— 
bribing the King, bribing the ministers, bribing the 
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Parliament, bribing everywhere and every one. Her 
one aim was to secure the neutrality of England, so 
as to pursue her ambitious designs upon the United 
Provinces and Spain. Clever as were his ministers, 
the designs of Louis were, however, seen through 
by the English patriotic party. A cry was raised 
that England was the secret vassal of France, that 
Popery was to be restored, and that our parlia- 
mentary system was to be crushed. 

The angry murmurs of an indignant people were 
too threatening to be treated with indifference. 
Parliament was summoned, the elections were opposed 
to the royal interests, and then the reaction began. 
The Test Act dealt a severe blow to the ambition of 
the Duke of York, the Cabal was dissolved, Titus 
Oates was the hero of the hour, and Danby, who had 
schemed for the establishment of an absolute mon- 
archy, was met with the terrors of impeachment. 
Charles, now fully conscious that the Parliament was 
determined to put a stop to his imtrigues with 
France, and to his efforts in favour of Popery, looked 
round for some trusty friend to help him in his ex- 
tremity with sound advice. His eye lighted upon Sir 
William Temple, the author of the Triple Alliance, 
and who from his opposition to the proceedings of 
the Cabal, and from his stainless name, possessed the 
confidence of the country. He was appointed chief 
adviser of the Crown. 
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The experienced glance of Temple soon took in the 
difficulties of the situation. He represented to his 
Sovereign that as the jealousies of the nation were 
extreme, it was necessary to cure them by some sure 
remedy. The Legislature, conscious of its power, 
was gradually encroaching upon the executive. To 
refuse all the demands of Parliament was hazardous ; 
whilst to grant all its demands was equally unwise. 
The plan, therefore, to adopt, was to introduce into 
the King’s Council a certain number of men who 
enjoyed the confidence of the people. A combination 
of men which supported the royal policy with a com- 
bination of men which advocated the popular policy 
would obviate the difficulty. Fewer concessions from 
the King would be demanded, whilst all unreasonable 
requests could safely be refused. The suggestion of 
Temple was accepted. A new Privy Council was 
formed. The number of its members was fixed at 
thirty, fifteen of whom were to be the Chief Ministers 
of State, of law, and of religion, whilst the other fifteen 
were to be noblemen and gentlemen of good fortune 
and high character, but bound by no ties of interest 
to the Court. To this Council every political secret 
was to be intrusted, and the King declared that on 
every occasion he would be guided by its advice. 

Of this influential body Halifax became one of its 
most weighty advisers. The post exactly suited his 
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philosophical principles and middle-course views. The 
Council of Thirty was to hold the balance between 
a desire to exalt the Prerogative and a desire to 
exalt Republicanism, between an aggressive hate of 
France and a base subservience to France, between 
Popery and Protestantism, and between a culpable 
economy and a reckless extravagance. In medio 
tutissimus ibis was to be the motto of its proceedings, 
and the brilliant Trimmer gladly gave his services in 
the cause of moderation. On his name being men- 
tioned by Temple to Charles for a seat at the new 
board, the King opposed the appointment ; Halifax 
as an Englishman, a man of honour, and a philo- 
sophical politician, had loudly protested against the 
policy of the Cabal, the meditated restoration of 
Popery, and the treacherous intrigues with Versailles. 
Temple, therefore, had no light task in convincing 
his master that the appointment of so firm and frank 
an enemy was desirable for the interests of the royal 
cause. But the King soon discovered: that his fears 
were premature. The social charms of Halifax, his 
wit, his gaiety, his undoubted talents, speedily made 
him one of the favourites at Whitehall. 

Nor was he less agreeable as a political adherent. 
He wasa Trimmer. When in the earlier years of the 
Restoration, the Prerogative was fast developing into 
a despotism, Halifax had been the advocate of popular 
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principles so as to restore something like equilibrium 
to the boat of the Constitution. But the tide had 
now turned, and as action and reaction are the chief 
movements in politics, popular principles in their 
turn required the ballast of the Trimmer’s modera- 
tion. As his voice had been raised against arbitrary 
power, and the encroachments of Popery, so now he 
cautioned the Parliament from infringing upon the 
privileges of the Sovereign, and suggested that the 
control of Roman Catholicism did not imply its per- 
secution. The new Council, however, was one of 
those brilliant lights which occasionally appear in the 
political sky only to be suddenly extinguished. In 
theory, the scheme of Temple gave every prospect of 
success, but in practice difficulties soon presented 
themselves. The Council of Thirty, as was inevitable 
with so large a body, gradually resolved itself into a 
coterie, of which Halifax was the head, jealousies 
and divisions consequently broke out amongst those 
whose advice was unasked, whilst to add to the pro- 
cess of disintegration Charles accepted the suggestions 
of the Council when it suited him, but rejected them 
when inconvenient. 

The burning question of the hour was the Exclu- 
sion Bill. On the death of Charles, was his brother 
the Duke of York to succeed to the throne, or was 
he to be deprived of his rights on account of his reli- 
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gion? That was the incessant topic of discussion. 
The King was ready to grant any conditions pro- 
vided the question of the succession was left un- 
touched. The Council was divided upon the subject, 
Halifax and his colleagues being opposed to the Ex- 
clusion Bill, whilst Shaftesbury and those who thought 
with him strongly advocated the disinheritance of 
the Duke of York. The Trimmer, as was his custom, 
wished to adopt a middle course. He thought it 
dangerous to the principles of our Government to 
alter the hereditary succession. He thought it 
equally dangerous that a Roman Catholic should be 
seated on the throne of a Protestant country. Still 
there was a mean between the two extremes. In 
medio tutissymus ibis. He would allow the Duke 
of York to wear the crown, but his power was to be 
restricted. A Roman Catholic King was not to dis- 
pense ecclesiastical patronage. A Roman Catholic 
King was not to declare peace or war. A Roman 
Catholic King was not to touch the public money. 
These rights were to be exercised alone by Parlia- 
ment. In other words, a Roman Catholic King 
would be permitted to reign, whilst a Protestant 
country was to govern. But the views of Halifax 
were in a minority. The House of Commons was in 
favour of the Exclusion Bill, and the majority of the 
Council thought it prudent to re-echo the wishes of 
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the Lower House. Charles, however, with true Stuart 
hauteur, declined to listen to the House of Commons, 
and without seeking the advice of his new Council 
quietly went down to Westminster and prorogued 
Parliament. For his support on this occasion Halifax 
was created an earl. | 
But neither dissolutions nor unconstitutional pro-’ 
rogations could succeed in shelving the disagreeable 
subject. A strong feeling prevailed against a Papist 
ascending the throne of England. The country at 
large bore no personal ill-will to the Duke of York, 
yet it was resolved that a man who held his religious 
opinions should never rule the State. Even if the 
Duke were shorn of his power, as had been suggested, 
the mighty influence of his position would be most 
dangerous to the Protestant interests of the nation. 
The sound common-sense of the people told them 
that a Roman Catholic King at the head of English 
affairs, no matter how he was shackled, signified the 
undermining of the Church of England, the intro- 
duction of a foreign policy in support of Popery, and 
the creation of opportunities for insidious inroads 
upon the national liberties. A time was to come 
whien such predictions were only too literally fulfilled. 
It was impossible for Charles, with the fate of his 
father before his eyes, to prevent the Houses from 
being assembled. Scarcely had the speaker been 
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elected to the chair than the Commons brought for- 
ward the Exclusion Bill. The majority in the Lower 
Chamber were more in favour of the national good 
than of the divinity of hereditary right, and the Bill 
rapidly reached its third reading. It was sent up to 
the House of Lords. Here opinion was more hostile 
to the measure. The bishops rallied round the 
throne. Many of the great nobles, as became men 
who belonged to a privileged order, stoutly defended 
the principle of hereditary right. Their own interest 
seemed to be bound up in the question. If the suc- 
cession could be overthrown, what was to prevent 
their own existence meeting the same fate? The 
sanctity of the Prerogative was the guarantee for the 
sanctity of the peerage. 

Still there was a large body of peers, led by 
the active Shaftesbury, who felt that a Roman 
Catholic King would be fatal to the welfare of 
the Constitution, and who were unselfishly prepared 
to vote according to their convictions. But the 
splendid eloquence of Halifax, we are told, con- 
quered all opposition. He denounced the Bill with 
all the wit and logic at his command, breaking 
the ranks of the Exclusionists and converting the 
waverers. Of his speeches on that occasion we have 
no trace; we have but to content ourselves with the 
evidence of contemporary hearsay. “Of powerful 
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eloquence and great parts were the Duke’s enemies,” 
says an old writer, “who did assert the Bill; but a 
noble Lord appeared against it who that day in all the 
force of speech, in reason, in arguments of what could 
concern the public or the private interests of men, in 
honour, in conscience, in estate, did outdo himself 
and every other man ; and in fine his conduct and his 
parts were both victorious, and by him all the wit and 
malice of that party were overthrown.” Certain it 
is that the voice of Halifax, and of Halifax alone, was 
the cause of the rejection of the measure. Oratory 
presents but two such tributes to its might; the one 
is the defeat of the Exclusion Bill by the Trimmer, 
the other the defeat of the Peerage Bill by Walpole. 
The Trimmer was now in high favour at Court. 
He was the favourite adviser of the Crown, he was 
created a marquis, he held the office of privy seal, 
and he commanded an authority in the Council- 
chamber such as no other minister then possessed. 
Nor was his moderate and balancing policy unneeded. 
Consequent upon the defeat of the Exclusion Bill a 
violent reaction had set in. The opposition to the 
Duke of York had given place to an admiration of 
the manner in which the King had maintained the 
rights of his brother. The persecutions against the 
Roman Catholics ceased, and were succeeded by an 
aggressive hostility against the country party. In 
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the revolution of the wheel of Fortune the Tories 
were now-uppermost, and the Whigs, unpopular and 
disorganised, benéath, | 
Charles, who in spite of his indolence had a 
keen eye after his own interests, was not slow to 
take advantage of the pronounced loyalty of the 
nation. He detested the restrictions of a Parliament 
with true Stuart hate, and he resolved to be inde- 
pendent of its authority. As the law then stood 
there was no necessity for the King to convene 
the Chambers for three years ; but dissatisfied with 
even that liberal amount of entire freedom, when 
the appointed time came round for the meeting of 
Parliament no writs were issued, and the halls at 
Westminster still remained vacant. The taxes had 
been gathered in; the Treasury was full enough for 
the Monarch’s personal needs ; even should the King 
be in want of money he could always apply to France, 
and of the two alternatives he preferred to be a sup- 
plant upon Louis than upon the English people. 
With an ingenuity that showed no ignorance of the 
machinery of our Constitution, Charles set to work to 
make it play only royal tunes. He appointed only 
such judges as would administer the justice he 
desired, The sheriffs were his creatures, and con- 
sequently all juries that were empannelled were packed 
and partial. No one was appointed to office who did 
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not advocate the royal polity. In. short, the aim. of 
the King was, without acting contrary to the law, to 
transform the law into a most potent engine: of 
oppression by causing it to interpret his wishes in 
his own way, and thus legalise confiscation and sanc- 
tion despotism. How well he succeeded we know by 
the destruction of City charters, the executions on 
Tower Hill, the one-sided judgments of judges, the 
verdicts of prejudiced juries, and the hundreds of 
warrants that were issued. 

These illegal proceedings met with the strong dis- 
approval of Halifax. When the people were en- 
croaching upon the Prerogative, as in the case of the 
Exclusion Bill, he opposed the popular side; but 
now that the Crown was in its turn infringing upon 
the rights of the nation, he took part with the 
oppressed, He desired that the Houses of Parlia- 
ment should be convened. He denounced the 
manner in which justice was distorted. He spoke in 
favour of the persecuted Republicans and Noncon- 
formists. Now that the succession of the Duke of 
York had been decided upon, he requested that 
limits should be set by law to the power of a Roman 
Catholic Sovereign when called to the throne. But 
the geniality of the King, the popularity of the 
Tories, the authority of the Anglican Church, and, 
above all, the bribes that were freely scattered 
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throughout the country by France, were too strong 
to let the voice of the Trimmer be heard. The 
object of French diplomacy was to keep England in 
a state of internal disquiet, so that the ambitious 
designs of the House of Bourbon should meet with 
no interference. A private convention had been 
entered into between Charles and Louis, in which 
our patriotic Stuart had agreed, on consideration of 
receiving two million livres for one year, and five 
hundred thousand crowns for two more years, not to 
assemble Parliament nor to use the power of England 
to hinder the aggressive policy of France. Once 
assured of the neutrality of England, the Court of 
Versailles had no other country to fear. The proud 
monarchy of Spain was fast decaying. The German 
empire had to engage all its resources to defeat the 
terrible Turks on the Danube. Russia was as yet 
unknown in the European family of nations. Hol- 
land and Sweden, gallant little kingdoms in them- 
selves, were useful as allies, but harmless as solitary 
foes. 

The supineness of England was therefore the oppor- 
tunity of France. Louis assembled his troops, and 
threw down the gauntlet to Europe. He seized 
Strasbourg and Luxembourg. He encroached upon 
the territories of Spain. He captured Courtray and 
Dixmunde. He humbled Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli. 
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He bombarded Genoa and made the Doge sue for 
mercy. Since the days of Charlemagne, no sovereign 
in Europe had acted so much the part of master and 
judge as le grand monarque. Still at any moment 
the fears or jealousy of England might be awakened, 
and the daring schemes of France be overthrown. 
Louis therefore sent instructions to his wily ambas- 
sador in London to bribe freely on all sides. Barillon 
was precisely the diplomatist to play a double game. 
He pitted party against party, and enjoyed the mis- 
chievous confusion that arose. He told the Repub- 
licans that France was in favour of popular principles, 
and that the only prospect of establishing an English 
republic upon the ruins of an English monarchy was 
by the help of France. He damped the ardour of the 
war party by saying that the troops raised by Parlia- 
ment to attack France would inevitably be used by 
such a king as Charles, not against Louis, but against 
the liberties of England. He informed the royalist 
that France was his truest friend, who would defend 
to the last the principles of hereditary succession. He 
told the Puritan that France was in reality a deadly 
foe to the House of Stuart. In the lists published by 
Dalrymple, we see how generously the French am- 
bassador distributed his livres, and how men of all 
political opinions became his victims. 

The patriotic Trimmer, however, was not amongst 
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the corrupted; the designs of the subtle French- 
man never once deceived Halifax, and he declined 
to be bought. He had no bias, he said,* for or 
against France, provided the interests of our 
country were not affected. He had no fear of 
an enemy whose policy was frank and open, but he 
had, he confessed, considerable suspicions of an 
enemy who was trying to gain his own ends by subtle 
_ tactics and the being all things to all men, And 
this was the course France was pursuing. Steadily 
but surely she was aiming at universal monarchy, and 
endeavouring by the most inconsistent counsels to 
“flatter and beguile every State in Europe. In England 
and in Denmark “she insists upon nothing but the 
greatness and authority of the Crown.” In Poland 
she commends ‘the great men who differ in opinion 
with the King.” In Sweden the Sovereign is blamed 
for having altered by his own authority the Constitu- - 
tion. * At Ratisbon she takes the liberties of all the 
Electors and Free States into her protection, and the 
Emperor is denounced as a dangerous man, an aspir- 
ing hero, and only to be restrained by the power of 
France. In Holland she has “ the most obliging ten- 
derness for the Commonwealth, and is in such dis- 
quiets lest it should be invaded by the Prince of 
Orange.” The bent of all these “State sophistries,” 
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writes the Trimmer, being to show that France alone is 
sincere and keeps her faith, and that she is the only 
friend Englishmen should rely upon. Those who 
wish to take leave of their senses may believe these 
professions ; but for his part, says Halifax, he declines 
to be converted, though at the same time “he has 

ho such peevish obstinacy as to reject all correspond- 
ence with France.” True to his philosophy he 
suggests that the mean between the two extremes 
should be adopted, in order that “our friendship 
with France should at least be so bounded, that it 
may consist with the humour as well as the interest 
of England.” But that England should be the 
vassal of France, should suffer her to interfere with 
our power of “calling and intermitting Parliaments,” 
and should make us, who “might ride admiral at 
the head of the confederates, look like the kitchen 
yacht to the grand Louis,” is a control indignantly 
to be spurned. 

“Our Trimmer is far from idolatry in other 
things,” writes Halifax; “in one thing only he comes 
near it, his country is in some degree his idol: he 
does not worship the sun, because it is not peculiar to 
us, it rambles about the world, and is less kind to us 
than others; but for the earth of England, though 
perhaps inferior to that of many places abroad, to him 


there is divinity in it, and he would rather die than 
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see a piece of English grass trampled down by a 
foreign trespasser. He thinks there are a great many 
of his mind, for all plants are apt to taste of the soil 
in which they grow; and we that grow here have a 
root that produces in us a stalk of English juice, 
which is not to be changed by grafting or foreign in- 
fusion; and I do not know whether anything less wilh 
prevail, than the modern experiment, by which the 
blood of one creature is transmitted into another ;- 
according to which, before the French can be let into 
our bodies, every drop of our own must be drawn out 
of them. 

“Our Trimmer,’ he continues, “ cannot but 
lament, that by a sacrifice too great for one nation 
to another, we should be like a rich mine, made 
useless only for want of being wrought; and that 
the life and vigour, which should move us against 
our enemies, is miserably applied to tear our own 
bowels: that being made by our happy situation 
not only safer, but if we please greater too, than 
other countries which far exceed us in extent; 
that having courage by nature, learning by industry, 
and riches by trade, we should corrupt all these ad- 
vantages, so as to make them insignificant ; and by a 
fatality which seems peculiar to us, misplace our 
active rage one against another, whilst we are turned 


into statues on that side where lies our greatest dan- 
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ger; to be unconcerned not only at our neighbour’s 
ruin but our own, and let our island lie like a great 
hulk in the sea, without rudder or sail, all the men 
cast away in her, or as if we were all children in a 
great cradle, and rocked asleep to a foreign tune. 

“TY say, when our Trimmer representeth to his 
mind our roses blasted and discoloured, whilst the 
lilies triumph and grow insolent upon the compari- 
son ; when he considers our own once flourishing 
laurel, how withered and dying, and nothing left us 
but a remembrance of a better part in history than 
we shall make in the next age, which will be no more 
to us than an escutcheon hung upon our door when 
we are dead ; when he foresees from hence, growing 
infamy from abroad, confusion at home, and all this 
without the possibility of a cure, in respect of the 
voluntary fetters good men put upon themselves by 
their allegiance ; without a good measure of prevent- 
ing grace, he would be tempted to go out of the world 
like a Roman philosopher, rather than endure the 
burden of life under such a discouraging prospect.” 

“JT find,” writes Lord Preston, the English envoy 
at Paris, to the unbought, outspoken Halifax— 
“that your lordship lies still under the same mis- 
fortune of being no favourite to this Court, and 
Monsieur Barillon dare not do the honour to shine 


upon you since his master frowneth. They know 
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very well your lordship’s qualifications, which make 
them fear and consequently hate you; and be 
assured, my lord, if all their strength can send you 
to Rufford (the country seat of Halifax) it shall 
be employed for that end. Two things I hear they 
particularly object against you—your secrecy, and 
your being incapable of being corrupted. Against 
these two things I know they have declared.” 

- Lord Preston was no false prophet. All the arts of 
Barillon were employed to expel the Trimmer from 
office, but Charles refused to be deprived of the advice 
of his moderate and faithful counsellor. Thus months 
passed, Halifax imploring the King to assemble Par- 
liament and break with Louis, Charles yielding, then 
withdrawing, and in his indecision doing nothing. 

But the “merry Monarch” was soon to be removed 
from all scenes of political strife and plot. He was 
unexpectedly attacked by illness, and after a few 
days’ suffering passed away. His brother was now 
called to the throne. Between James and Halifax 
there was little cordiality. The bigot had nothing in 
common with the Trimmer. The views of James 
were harsh, narrow, and despotic; he preferred ex- 
treme measures to a compromise, and, provided he 
gained his ends, was indifferent to the means he em- 
ployed. He was deficient precisely in those qualities 
which made up the philosophy of Halifax. It was 
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true that the Trimmer had stoutly stood by the 
royal side during the debates upon the Exclusion 
Bill, but his subsequent conduct had alienated 
the affections of the object of his defence. He 
was no friend to Popery, he detested the in- 
fluence of France over English politics, and he 
had opposed the return, in opposition to the clauses 
of the Test Act, of the Duke of York to the 
Admiralty. Indeed, the Duke of York had more than 
once alleged that the Trimmer was as mucha Repub- 
lican as Algernon Sydney. Still Halifax was too great 
a force in the politics of the hour to be at once rudely 
dismissed. He was, for the present only, requested - 
to give up the privy seal, and to content himself with 
the less responsible post of President of the Council. 
“T know him well,” said James to Barillon, referring 
to Halifax ; “I never can trust him. He shall have 
no share in the management of public business. As 
to the place which I have given him, it will just serve 
to show how little influence he has.” Then meeting 
Halifax, the treacherous King smilingly declared, 
All the past is forgotten, except the service which 
you did me in the debate on the Exclusion Bill.” 
But the overthrow of the Trimmer was only a ques- 
tion of a few months. James, in spite of the resolu- 
tions with which he began his reign of maintaining 
the established Constitution in Church and State, soon 
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showed the nature of his sincerity. He was still the 
dependent, as his brother had been before him, upon 
France. Contrary to the law, he publicly celebrated 
the rites of his religion in his palace. He filled the 
Government with his tools and hirelings. He perse- 
cuted Scotch Puritans and English Dissenters with a 
spite and virulence that recalled the worst days of 
oppression. All who had opposed his succession felt 
now the weight of his heavy hand. Imprisonments, 
executions, and spoliations were daily entries in the 
royal diary. Tyranny grows by what it feeds upon. 
Delighted at his absolute position and at the success 
- which rewarded his despotic efforts, James determined 
to proceed to further extremities. He was a Roman 
Catholic, he had restored the worship of the mass at 
Whitehall, he had openly favoured those of his faith, 
he would now prove himself a true son of the Church. 
According to the clauses of the Test Act, no Papist 
could hold civil or military office. The King now in- 
formed his Council that it was his intention to repeal 
a prohibition so offensive to himself and to those of 
his religion. Halifax manfully braved his Sovereign’s 
anger by calmly denouncing such a step: it was an 
invasion, he said, of those laws which protected the 
liberties of the people, it was a deliberate breaking of 
the royal promise given at the accession, it was con- 


trary to the religious feeling of the country, and when 
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the question came before his order, he declared he 
would assail it in the House of Lords. His frankness 
did not pass unpunished. He was dismissed from 
his office, and his name was ordered to be struck off 
the list of Privy Councillors. The maxim, In medio 
tutissimus ibis, is a sound one; but when treachery 
has to be thwarted, there is no middle course. <A 
decided and uncompromising resistance is the only 
weapon to foil base measures. 

In the retirement of Rufford, Halifax had ample 
leisure to meditate upon the wisdom of his past 
suggestions. He had opposed the Exclusion Bill, 
deeming it unjust to deprive a man of his hereditary 
rights on account of his religious convictions, yet, at 
the same time, he had strongly urged that when a 
Sovereign was called to the throne who professed a 
faith at variance with the institutions of the country 
over which he was to rule, his power should be 
definitely restricted by law. Such advice was the 
middle course between disinheritance, on the one 
hand, and the chances of misgovernment on the 
other. His views had, however, been rejected, and 
the-consequence was the establishment of a Roman 
Catholic monarch on the throne of a Protestant 
kingdom, who was exercising the might of his au- 
thority for the destruction of the national religion, 
and the subversion of the national Constitution. 
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Halifax felt that if the boat was to be kept even, he 
must trim its sides. During the Interregnum he had 
taken the part of the Cavalier against the country ; 
under Charles he had taken the part of the Papists 
against the country; he was now to take the part 
of the country against the Papists. 

Nor had he to wait long. The one aim of James 
was to make the Roman Catholic religion para- 
mount in England. For this he intrigued with 
France, for this he made his insidious designs upon 
the Constitution, for this he displayed his dangerous 
toleration. According to the law no Roman Catholic 
could serve the State; no Roman Catholic proces- 
sion, with its banners, priests, and choristers, could 
walk the streets; it was even penal for a monk to 
show his frock and shaven head to the crowd. If 
the Act of Uniformity, the Five Mile Act, and the 
Conventicle Act crushed the Dissenter beneath their 
weight, the Papist was no less the victim of dis- 
abilities equally severe and mortifying. The King 
had used all his arts with his two great allies, the 
Tories and the Churchmen, to aid him in the repeal 
of those restrictions which visited upon his co-reli- 
gionists. Yet he had flattered bishops and humoured 
country gentlemen in vain. Upon one point Parlia- 
ment was decided: it was dangerous to English 
interests to emancipate the Roman Catholics. 
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The King, finding his advances repelled by his 
friends, now extended his hand to-his enemies. Since 
the Church and the Cavalier would not obey his 
bidding, he would see how the Quaker and the Non- 
conformist would treat the royal wishes. He issued 
by his own authority a Declaration of Indulgence, 
granting complete liberty to the professors of all 
creéds. The Presbyterian could preach without a 
licence. The Quaker could speak when the spirit 
moved him. The Baptist could openly draw his 
hearers together at the meeting-house. And the 
same freedom was accorded to priest and friar, monk 
and nun. Thus the two great parties in the State ~ 
had changed sides. Dissent, the foe of the royal 
cause, was now its friend ; Anglicanism, the adherent 
of the royal cause, was now its enemy. Around the 
throne stood the persecuted Puritan; in the cold 
shade of opposition were grouped the Tories, who 
had fought for the Stuart interest, and the clergy. 
who advocated the divine right of kings. 

Yet this unnatural alliance had not been effected 
without remonstrance. The Dissenter was warned 
that there was nothing in common between him and a 
Papist, that he was only the tool of the King, and 
that he would far more wisely serve his interests if he 
threw in his fate with the Church of England. Of all 
who entered the lists against the Court on this occa- 
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sion, none showed himself a truer friend to the Non- 
conformists, or a more far-seeing prophet, than Halifax. 
In an able tract of a few pages, entitled “A Letter 
to a Dissenter upon occasion of His Majesty’s late 
gracious Declaration of Indulgence,” he exposed the 
weakness and the dangers of the union between 
Royalty and Dissent, and summed up with his usual 
keenness of judgment the consequences that would 
inevitably ensue from such an alliance. He knew, 
he said, that it was a hard task to destroy new 
friendships : it was like telling lovers in the begin- 
ning of their joys that they will in a little time have 
an end. Yet this union between Liberty and In- 
fallibility was bringing together the two most con- 
trary things that were in the world, and could not 
continue. The Church of Rome was ever at variance 
with the spirit of liberty, and it behoved Dissenters 
to be on their guard. 

“The other day,” he cried, “you were the sons of 
Belial; now you are angels of light. This is a 
violent change, and it will be fit for you to pause 
upon it before you believe it, if your features are 
not altered ; neither is their opinion of you, what- 
ever may be pretended.” Nor was the alliance that 
had been recently entered into, he said, compli- 
mentary to one of the contracting parties. The Non- 
conformists were not the choice of the King, but his 
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refuge. The House of Stuart had always made its 
first courtships to the Church of England, and only 
when rejected there had it offered its lukewarm hand 
to the Dissenter. The Nonconformist could not 
therefore flatter himself that his Majesty had any 
real inclination for him. “You are only to be hugged 
now,’ laughed the Trimmer, “that you may be the 
better squeezed at another time.” 

Can any other result, he asked, be ee ? Is 
not the Dissenter building upon a foundation of para- 
doxes? Observe Popery, the foe of freedom, is now 
the only friend to Liberty, and having massacred in the 
North and in the West, appears in the guise of an 
enemy to persecution. The men who rose up in 
arms at Taunton and at Tiverton in the cause of a 
Protestant duke, and whose battle-cry as they threw 
themselves upon the pikes of Faversham at Sedgemoor 
was the Bible, are now above all others eminent for 
loyalty toa Popish prince. The Quakers, whose garb 
and grammar have moved the derision of a genera- 
tion, “are on a sudden grown the most accomplished 
men of the kingdom in good breeding, and give 
thanks with the best grace in’ double-refined language. 
So that I should not wonder though a man of that 
persuasion, in spite of his hat, should be master of 
the ceremonies.” 

Is it unreasonable, he urges, that so incompatible 
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a union Ahould inspire rhe but grave fears? The 
-Dissenter may be rescued from the severity of one 
law, but at-the same time by this ill-yoked alliance 
he gives a blow to all the laws by which his religion 
and liberty.are protected. It is true he will be re- 
lieved of his disabilities, but at what a price? He 
is to interfere with the freedom of elections ; he is to 
justify the dispensing power ; he is to repeal the Test 
Act, which is but the thin end of the wedge for the 
repeal of all laws made to preserve the religion of 
the country; he is to change the liberty of debate 
into the merit of obedience, and pass only such acts 
as shall be approved by the Roman Consistory ; and 
he is to accept only such indulgence as shall include 
the Roman Catholic as well as himself. ‘‘ But,” asks 
Halifax, “when the time comes when his newly made 
friend shall turn his enemy, as it inevitably will 
come, how will the persecuted Dissenter then defend 
himself for having given up the question for his ad- 
vantage ?—he cannot recall it when it shall be to his 
prejudice.” 

At the present moment, presses the Trimmer, it is 
not a contest between Royalty and Republicanism, 
between Churchman and Puritan, but between Pro- 
testantism and Popery. The Anglican and the Dis- 
senter believe in the same great truths, however 
varied their interpretation of them. Can there be a 
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doubt then that the Dissenter should unite with the 

Church? In the attitude of the Church of England 

the Dissenter should read the policy he ought ‘to 

adopt. The Church has but to give a smile or a kind 

word to the Court for the royal thunder to burst 
again over the heads of the Puritans, and blow them 

off the stage with a breath—“the least glimpse of 
its compliance,” writes Halifax, “would throw you 
back into the state of suffering, and draw upon you 
all the arrears of severity which have accrued during 
the time of this kindness to you.” 

“Do not deceive yourselves,” he concludes, “it is 
not the nature of lasting plants thus to shoot up in 
a night. The Puritan may look gay and green for 
a little time, but he wants root to give him a con- 
tinuance. It is not so long since that the maxim 
was, It is impossible for a Dissenter not to be a rebel. 
Return to your allegiance, therefore, whilst the op- 
portunity is offered. Be not tempted by the in- 
sincere flattery of a Court that despises you. Unite 
with the Church of England, which mourns its 
former severity towards you. Be loyal to your Pro- 
testantism and your Parliament.” “Let us,” he 
counsels, “be still, quiet, and undivided, firm at the 
same time to our religion, our loyalty (for our not 
complying with the King’s religion has no effect 


upon our allegiance), and our laws; and so long as 
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we continue this method it is next to impossible 
that the odds of two hundred to one should lose the 
bet ; except the Church of Rome, which hath been 
so long barren of miracles, should now in her de- 
clining age be brought to bed of one that would 
outdo the best that she can brag of in her legend.” 

This remonstrance was not without effect. With 
the exception of a lukewarm and mundane minority, 
the nobler portion of the Nonconformists declined to 
be lured to their destruction by the temptations of 
the King. To men like Howe, Baxter, and John 
Bunyan the fascinations of a Court and the freedom 
from persecution would, indeed, have been dearly 
bought by the loss of all that they held most precious. 
In vain James offered those who refused to be bribed 
power, preferments, and distinctions if they would 
but throw their fortunes in with the Court and unite 
to crush their old enemy the Anglican Church. Their 
stout hearts were not to be softened. The Pope was 
antichrist, the Church of Rome was the scarlet woman, 
her creed was idolatry and flat blasphemy, and they 
refused to bow\themselves in the House of Rimmon. 
Concealing the bitter hate within him, the King felt 
that further effort was useless, and that he must be 
content with the services of those who had chosen to 
renounce their Protestantism for the royal regard and 
the royal promises. 
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What these deserters from the faith had to expect 
was soon made evident. As the English Constitution 
then stood the King was well-nigh absolute. At the 
present day the direct power of the Sovereign is vested 
in the hands of ministers responsible to the House of 
Commons, which is, in its turn, responsible to the 
nation. But under the Stuarts the King ruled as 
well as reigned ; he appointed his own ministers, who 
were responsible to himself alone; whilst the un- 
welcome interference of Parliament was generally met 
with the instant dissolution of the Houses. James 
now determined to avail himself to the full of the 
power placed in his hands. He dismissed those of 
his ministers who were Protestants, and filled up 
their places with Papists. He appointed Papists to 
the benefices of the Church of England. At the 
universities he compelled Protestant heads of colleges 
to make way for Popish deans and masters. Papists 
were heard laying down the law on the bench ; 
Papists ruled the counties as lord-lieutenants, and 
only put those of their own faith into the commis- 
sion; Papists were seen commanding the most dis- 
tinguished regiments; Papists hoisted their flag *as 
admirals ; throughout the country the greater part of 
its authority was exercised by those who professed 
—we do not say by those who believed in—the 


Roman Catholic religion. 
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At this preference the Quakers, whose scruples had 
been removed, the Dissenters, whose opposition had 
been bought, and the Bible-Christians, who had given 
up the Bible, were not a little indignant. They had 
united with the Court party to prostrate the English 
Church ; they had agreed to the clauses of the De- 
claration of Indulgence ; they had been abandoned 
by their congregations : why then should they be ex- 
cluded from the loaves and fishes which were so freely 
distributed to their Roman Catholic comrades ? Why 
should not a Dissenter enjoy the fat revenues of a 
benefice, or wear the robes of a judge, or be ap- 
pointed to a lucrative sinecure? “If the Test Act is 
to be repealed and the Roman Catholic permitted to 
hold office, we at least,” cried the disappointed Non- 
conformists, “should have an equivalent.” The word, 
it is said, had but recently been introduced into the 
English language, and at once had become a favourite. 
Not a speech was made, not a pamphlet written, but 
the expression equivalent occupied a conspicuous place 
in the words of the one and in the pages of the other. 
“The world,” sneered Halifax, “is always hunting 
affer some extraordinary word to furnish the coffee- 
houses and fill the tracts. We have had Whig and 
Tory, then Trimmer, and now they are forgotten, and 
equivalent reigns in their stead.” 


The chagrin of the mortified Dissenter, who had 
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lost both his honour and his congregation, and had 
as yet gained nothing from the royal generosity, 
amused the peculiar cynicism of Halifax. He liked 
to listen to the moans of the biter when he is bit . 
he had prophesied what would be the result, and he 
was not displeased that his predictions had been ful- 
filled. The word equivalent rang in his ears; he 
took the subject up, he examined its meaning, and 
forthwith there proceeded from his pen a keen little 
tract entitled, “The Anatomy of an Equivalent.” The 
pamphlet was anonymous, but the coffee-houses soon 
saw in its every: line the wit and the sting of the 
author who had written the ‘“ Letter to a Dissenter.” 

In this careful dissection of the new phrase, the 
Trimmer laid bare with the scalpel of his logic the 
nature of the reproaches of the cajoled Noncon- 
formists and the untenable character of the contract 
entered into between the Puritan and the Papist. 
* What is this fashionable word called equivalent?” 
he asks. “The answer, we gather, is simply this: 
If you will take away the oaths and tests you shall 
have as good a thing for them.” Relieve the Roman 
Catholics from their disabilities and you, the Non- 
conformists, will be rewarded — will receive your 
equivalent. But the word equivalent, hints the 
Trimmer, hails from France, and is capable of various 
significations. The equivalents of the King of France 
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in Flanders are very remarkable bargains. The 
equivalents proposed by Denmark to the Duke of 
Holstein are also somewhat strange to the ordinary 
modes of equal dealing. Nor has Rome been es- 
pecially celebrated for the honesty and impartiality 
of her bargains. She is infallible, and hence cannot 
so degrade herself “as to be judged by the rules of 
common right, especially if the bargain be with 
heretics, who, in her opinion, have forfeited the claim 
they might otherwise have had to it.” She is in- 
capable of “dealing upon terms of equality by the 
power she claims of binding and loosing, which has 
been as often applied to treaties as to sins.” She 
considers it not only an equivalent, but a great 
bargain for the other side, “to give absolutions and 
indulgence for the real payment of great sums, for 
which she has drawn bills to have them repaid with 
interest in Purgatory.” The Pope considers it an 
equivalent to give the faithful for their Peter’s pence, 
their fines, and their handsome contributions, a 
sanctified rose, a chip of the Cross, a piece of St. 
Lawrence’s gridiron, or a hair of St. Peter. 

The Church of Rome, sneers Halifax, is an in- 
conceivable purchaser, for she gets all the money 
from the living by praying for them when they are 
dead. Let the Dissenter, therefore, keep careful 


watch over his transactions with her, or he will be 
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made speedily to repent. In all bargains there must 
be perfect equality between the two contracting par- 
ties in order that dealings be fairly discussed, offers 
be weighed in the balance, and the value of promises 
be estimated. But what equality can there be be- 
tween a monarch and his subject? The sovereign 
can do what he pleases, and the subject dare not 
argue or refuse. He may fill every post in the State 
- with Roman Catholics, and consider he offers a hand- 
some equivalent to the Nonconformist by refraining 
from persecuting him or by admitting him to the 
royal presence. There can be no bargain, sternly 
_ declares the Trimmer, between a king and his people 
save as the law directs. There can be no bargain 
between a Protestant and the Church of Rome, for 
“[nfallibility is so much above equality that it can- 
not bear the indignity of a true equivalent.” No 
bargain made between the King and a section of 
his people can repeal the Tests, whether equivalents 
be received or no. The King and the nation repre- 
sented by Parliament are alone able to enter into 
such a contract. Above the King is the law, and 
the law cannot be broken by the mere royal wish. 
But James was resolved to strain the Prerogative 
to the utmost. In spite of the reproaches of his new 
allies and of the dangerous discontent throughout the 


country, the King was determined, in defiance of his 
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Coronation Oath, and of repeated promises since his 
accession, to re-establish Roman Catholicism within 
the realm. Diplomatic relations were entered into be- 
tween the Court of St. James’s and the Vatican ; and 
the scarlet robes of the Nuncio now took precedence, 
as at Paris and Vienna, of all ambassadors in the 
audience-chamber of Whitehall. An illegal Court was 
instituted by James to pillage the revenues of the 
Anglican Church. A large standing army was main- 
tained to protect the throne, and all military offences 
were punished with illegal penalties. Though the 
Papists were but few in number, the King was re- 
solved that the minority should govern the country. » 
To be a Protestant was to signify exclusion from all 
offices civil and military. The Test Act had not been 
repealed, it had been reversed. 

To prove that he was in earnest, and not ashamed 
of his proceedings, James now issued a second Declara- 
tion of Indulgence, in terms similar to the previous 
declaration. It was received in sullen silence and 
with moody indifference. Opposition’ was preferable 
to this quiet contempt. A royal order was sent forth 
that the Declaration should be read in all the cathe- 
drals and parish churches throughout the kingdom. 
A few of the weaker clergy obeyed; the majority, 
however, stood firm to their religion and the law 


of the land. Seven noble bishops—whose names 
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Englishmen, who appreciate true patriotism, will be 
slow to forget—openly opposed the instructions of 
their Sovereign. They were tried and acquitted. 
The acquittal of the bishops rang in the downfall 
of the House of Stuart. At last the immoral, the 
treacherous, the bigoted James had exhausted the 
loyalty and patience of a suffering nation. One by 
one the Cavalier who had lost his acres in the Civil 
War, the divine who had been unfrocked by a 
Puritan Parliament for his allegiance to the throne, 
the peer who had been deprived of the privileges of 
his order for his adhesion to the House of Stuart, 
deserted from the royal side, and found themselves, 
to their grief and sorrow, in the ranks of the oppo- 
sition. Hardly with approval, yet feeling they could 
not disapprove, they listened to the counsels of 
Devonshire, Danby, and afterwards of Halifax. 
They had no alternative. To the Englishman who 
loved his country and his creed, hostility to the 
Court signified the maintenance of the British Con- 
stitution as his forefathers had founded it, the ex- 
istence of the Established Church as purified by the 
Reformation, the impartiality of justice, and the 
freedom from oppression. Opposition was now no 
mere question of party politics—who was to grasp 
the white staff of office, what tax was to be imposed or 
withdrawn, what Act was to be passed or repealed 
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—but one of nationality. Was England to be Eng- 
lish in religion, in sentiment, in sympathy, or was she 
to be Italian? The contest between the Court and 
the country had been narrowed to that issue. 

Within the last few weeks Mary of Modena had 
been delivered of a son; by many the birth was dis- 
believed in ; by all the arrival of a Prince of Wales 
was looked upon as an event that would only tend 
to confirm the King in his subversive and tyrannical 
views. The country was in one of those seasons of. 
grave crisis when extreme measures could alone 
ward off the dangers that menaced her. For 
some months past the leading Whigs and the dis- 
affected Tories had been in active communication 
with the Hague. The Prince of Orange was a man 
of tried ability ; he was a representative Protestant ; 
his wife had been considered as heiress to the throne 
of England; in his own veins ran English blood, 
for he was the grandson of Charles I. It was felt 
that if the King should be forced to abdicate, a 
fitting successor was at hand. The results of 
the negotiation between England and Holland are 
well known. William of Orange landed at Torbay, 
marched through the western shires to London amid 
the hurrahs of multitudes, and James was hurriedly 


compelled to put the Channel between himself and 
his subjects, 
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The steps which had led to the Revolution re- 
ceived the cautious but cordial approval of Halifax. 
In the accession of the House of Orange he saw the 
practical illustration of his favourite maxim, In the 
year 1688 three courses were open to Englishmen : 
they could support the reigning family and re- 
establish Popery ; they could support the House of 
Orange and preserve the Constitution ; they could 
introduce the principles of Algernon Sydney and 
create a Republic. The voice of Halifax, when 
events had more distinctly shaped their course, was 
raised in favour of the House of Orange, Between 
Popery on the one hand and Republicanism on the 
other stood the husband of the Princess Mary, By the 
accession of the House of Orange the policy of the 
Vatican in England would receive its death-blow, whilst 
monarchical government would be preserved, It 
would be a change of dynasty, not a change of prin- 
ciples, As a Trimmer, he objected to the despotism 
of James and to the innovations of Republicanism. 
In calling to the throne the son of William of Nas- 
sau, politics entered upon that middle course be- 
tween two extremes which was the religion of the 
Trimmer. 

Yet true to his teaching, Halifax had trimmed to the 
very last. He had done all in his power to cause James 
to change his policy and so preserve his throne, He 
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had sought to effect a compromise between the House 
of Stuart and the House of Orange. At Hungerford 
he had been one of the commissioners of James to 
treat with William and to arrange matters on a mutual 
basis. It was not till Halifax discovered the trea- 
cherous policy of the King, it was not till James, in a 
fit of timid impetuosity, had abandoned the country, 
that the Trimmer felt trimming to be no longer of use, 
and that a decided course must be adopted. As 
Speaker of the Peers in the Convention Parliament, 
he declared the throne vacant, and with his own 
hands tendered the Crown of England to William and 
Mary. 

The advantages that have resulted from the Revolu- 
tion we owe in no slight measure to the wisdom and 
moderation of the brilliant Halifax. It was his 
broad, tolerant mind that inspired the clauses of the 
Declaration of Rights—that second Magna Charta 
which sets forth that no legislative act can be passed 
save by the consent of the representatives of the 
nation, that the Sovereign by his own mere will is 
powerless to impose a tax, maintain a standing 
army, Or oppress the subject, and that the power of 
the Crown flows from no other source than that of 
a contract with the people. . It is to Halifax that we 
owe the decline of mischievous Prerogative and the 


rise of parliamentary government. It is to his 
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temperate and well-balanced judgment that we now 
live under a monarchy without the dangers of a 
despotism, that we possess an aristocracy without 
the dangers of an oligarchy, and that we are ruled 
by a House of Commons without the dangers of a 
democracy. Whatever of progress and of reform we 
have effected, they are but the natural development 
of the principles, not introduced, but re-established 
at the Revolution. 

Little gratitude was, however, shown to the Trim- 
mer for his assistance. In the days of opposition 
Halifax had been of most material service to the 
Whigs, but now in the hour of victory and security 
they could not forget that he had interceded for 
sentenced Papists, that he had been the cause of the 
rejection of the Exclusion Bill, that he had only gone 
over to the side of William when James had deserted 
his adherents, and that he prided himself on the shifty 
and elastic name of Trimmer. Frivolous and vexa- 
tious charges were brought against him. He was 
accused of having lent his influence to the judicial 
murder of Lord William Russell, and was examined 
before the Parliamentary Committee, only to clear 
himself completely from the odious libel. It was said 
that he was responsible for the mismanagement of 
affairs in Ireland. At the Council Board his advice 
was overruled and his suggestions treated with indif- 
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ference. Irritated at this factious conduct on the part 
of his colleagues, Halifax threw up politics in disgust, 
and retired to the seclusion of his old Cistercian 
Abbey. Twice only did he come before the public ; 
once when he spoke in favour of the liberty of the 
press, and again when he opposed a bill to amend 
trials for high treason. 

The position occupied by Halifax in:English poli- 
tics is unique. We have had men who have been 
Whigs or Tories, Liberals or Radicals, Conservatives 
or Republicans; we have had men who have changed 
their opinions and have ended the opposite to what 
they began ; we have had a class of hesitating politi- 
cians called Waverers; but Halifax is our only instance 
of an acknowledged and systematic Trimmer. At 
the present day a statesman who held office now ina 
Tory Cabinet and then in a Whig Cabinet; who 
advocated Roman Catholic Emancipation when the 
Whigs were in power and opposed it when the Tories 
were supreme ; who was a friend of the Church of 
England one moment and a hostile critic the next ; 
and who adapted his principles according to the cir- 
cumstances surrounding him, would inspire scant 
faith inthe purity of his convictions or the strength 
of his honesty. Such an one would be rightly deemed 
an adventurer, a traitor, and a turncoat. 


Though Halifax pursued an apparently tortuous 
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and interested course, still no man was in reality 
more consistent or straightforward. He lived in an 
age of passionate excitement, when the most opposite 
feelings were surging around the bark of the Con- 
stitution and threatening to overwhelm her in their 
angry hostilities. Weighing down the frail vessel to 
her gunwale, on the one side were Popery, French 
influence, Barillon bribery, a vicious Court party, 
injustice, oppression, and despotic measures ; on the 
other side, acting as a counter-weight, were Protes- 
tantism, a vindictive patriotism burning with fierce 
and dangerous hate of France, freedom of thought 
with a strong leaven of Republicanism, and the 
schemes of the dynastic intriguer. Between these 
two sections stood Halifax, the Trimmer. 

It was impossible for any man who had the real 
welfare of the country at heart, whose ambition was 
above corruption, and whose judgment was free from 
party prejudice, to occupy in those conflicting times 
any other position than that of a mediator between 
the Papist and the Protestant. the Whig and the 
Tory. Halifax was the middle-man. When in power 
he had to trim with the opposition in order to 
check the burning zeal of his colleagues. When 
in opposition he had to trim with the Govern- 
ment in order to restrain the ardour of the popular 
party. Hence it was that when Republicans were 
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persecuted he interested himself in favour of Republi- 
cans; when Papists were executed, in favour of 
‘Papists ; and when Dissenters were oppressed, in 
favour of Dissenters. Hence it was that when the 
Duke of York was attacked he opposed the Exclusion 
Bill. Hence it was that he confronted the despotism 
of James, and ended by giving in his adhesion to 
William of Orange. Apparently inconsistent, he was 
in reality most consistent, for he was always on the 
side of toleration, justice, and sound freedom. 

Yet it so happened that he lived in a peculiar time 
and under such special circumstances as to be pre- 
vented from attaching himself to any one party, and 
carrying out any one fixed and decided policy. He 
was, to use his own word, a Trimmer, nor was he 
ashamed to profess its creed. Among the statesmen 
of our country the name of Halifax will always 
occupy conspicuous position. He was more a 
speculative philosopher than a man of action: he 
lacked decision; he was so anxious to be neutral, that 
his views were sometimes colourless and sophistical ; 
yet it is to his sound judgment, his finely balanced 
intellect, his exquisite tact, that the England of the 
present day is deeply indebted for much of the 
strength and liberality of her institutions, and for 
much of that harmony which prevails between the 
executive and legislative powers. 


SIR ROBERT WALPOLE, 
THE MINISTER OF PEACE. 
1676—Mancu 18, 1745. 


Durine the last few years the history of our country 
has been gradually re-written. The mine of literary 
wealth hid from the eyes of the past generation—our 
State Papers open to the public, the family docu- 
ments of our aristocracy and landed gentry now being 
brought to the light, the labours of foreign critics 
on special periods of English life, and the rest—has 
eaused English history to enter upon a new phase of 
its existence. The works of Lord Macaulay, based 
upon the pamphlet literature of centuries, are read 
by all who prefer brilliancy of style to accuracy of 
statement. The historian of the Norman Conquest 
has given us a new reading of the period preceding 
the compilation of Domesday, and has shown us how 
little is the value to be attached to the text-books 
and histories of the days of our youth. Mr. Stubbs, 
raking amid ancient parchments and other anti- 
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"quarian treasure-trove, has thrown a new light upon 
our early constitutional history. Mr. Froude has re- 
told the story of the Reformation—of its originators, 
abettors, and opponents. Mr. Gardiner, busy among 
the national archives, has written the lives of the first 
two Stuarts who succeeded to the English throne. The 
late Earl Stanhope, from his own family manuscripts, 
has added much that was new to the Hanoverian 
period. Other writers, in their essays and biographies, 
have carried on the same good work of studying 
original authorities, weighing carefully disputed state- 
ments, and scrupulously avoiding second-hand refer- 
ences, until the history of England has emerged from 
the inquiry in such a condition as scarcely to be recog- 
nised by Kemble, Sharon Turner, Hume, Rapin, and 
our old friend Mrs. Markham. Statements which we 
have always regarded as facts are proved to be false ; 
events which, with their dates, we have religiously 
acquired, are said never to have occurred ; illus- 
trious men, whose lives and deeds are graven on our 
memory, appear now to have never existed; and 
what with battles that have never been fought, inva- 
sions that never took place, laws that were never 
passed, and speeches that were never made, the 
amount that an elderly man at the present day has 
to unlearn is as difficult as it is disheartening. 


But perhaps the chief feature in this new render- 
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ing of English history has been the rehabilitation 
and deposition of character. Men whom we have 
been accustomed to look upon as infamous appear as 
the very models of excellence and virtue, whilst those 
who have generally been credited with good deeds are 
altogether abominable. King John and King Richard 
the Third are not the cruel uncles depicted by dramatic 
story. Henry the Eighth isa highly moral character, 
and would have been an affectionate husband if his 
wives had only permitted him. Edward the Sixth is 
“a tiger cub ;” Queen Elizabeth has been much over- 
rated ; Mary Queen of Scots is a saint or a demon, 
according to the bias of the writer. The Duke of 
Cumberland is not the merciless foe Jacobitism has 
represented him. And if we descend to those not 
of blood royal, we find, either from the revelations 
disclosed by fresh matter, or from the fruits of a long 
study devoted to one special period, biographers 
giving new readings of old characters. Bacon, Bur- 
leigh, Raleigh, Cromwell, the statesmen of the Com- 
monwealth, Penn, Marlborough, Bolingbroke, Pitt, 
Fox, Burke, and numerous other of England’s cele- 
brities, are painted in colours, with bright lights or 
heavy shades according to the mind of the artist, 
unknown to the sober historical portraiture of former 
days. 


To one eminent man this re-writing of our history 
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has been of service. Justice, though tardy, is at last 
being rendered to the memory of Sir Robert Walpole. 
Until the middle of the present century—when Lord 
Macaulay, in his essay on Horace Walpole, and Sir 
Robert Peel in his correspondence with Lord Mahon, 
showed how false was the popular opinion upon the 
character of the great minister of peace under the 
first two Georges—it was the fashion to visit upon 
the head of Sir Robert Walpole every insult that 
malice and invective could inspire. Whenever his 
name was mentioned by history his character and 
policy were commented upon in the harshest and 
most vindictive terms. He was the “ father of parlia- 
mentary corruption,’ the “foe to English liberty,” 
the “man who maintained his power by the basest 
and most venal tactics,’ the author of the infamous 
saying that ‘“ every man has his price.” Whenever 
his administration was alluded to in Parliament a 
shudder ran through the House at the thought that 
one so sordid, so interested, so schemingly selfish, 
should have attained to the position of Prime Minis- 
ter and have commanded a following. If we read 
the pamphlet literature of the eighteenth century we 
see Walpole represented as the meanest and most 
corrupt of mankind—the tool of the King, a political 
gladiator, a man destitute of real ability, and utterly 
devoid of those gifts and sentiments which: elevate 
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and purify character. His portrait is all shade, un- 
relieved by a single touch of light. 

Yet such is far from being a true picture of the 
great statesman who guided the councils of George I. 
and George II. No writer, in the face of the cor- 
respondence collected by Archdeacon Coxe, can 
attempt to prove that the charges brought against . 
Sir Robert Walpole are groundless, and that the 
minister quits the court of history without a stain on 
his character. But a man may be far from innocent, 
and yet guiltless of the numerous offences of which 
he is accused. That Walpole was innocent, no one, 
_ unless he permits his judgment to be clouded by an 
unsound admiration, can admit ; still it must require 
far stronger evidence than has been produced, to 
condemn him as the criminal which prejudice and 
ignorance formerly pronounced him. 

The homely English proverb, “Give a dog a 
bad name, and you may as lief hang him,” not 
inaptly illustrates the fate of Walpole. History had 
conferred upon him her bad name, and the result 
was that everything in his disfavour was remem- 
bered and exaggerated, whilst his good deeds were 
earefully and maliciously forgotten. It was known 
that he had bribed, therefore he was accused of 
continuous and wholesale corruption. It was known 
‘that he had paid for the services of certain of his 
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political hirelings, therefore he had tampered with 
the virtue of the whole body of his supporters. 
It was known that he had been accused, no matter 
how unjustly, of deriving profit from Government 
transactions, therefore much of his acquired wealth 
had been obtained by presents from interested mer- 
chants, and by the pillaging from State contracts, 
It was known that he made no pretensions to scho- 
larship, therefore he was deficient in education, a 
man of very moderate ability, who compensated for 
the deficiencies of intellect by cunning, intrigue, and 
the most lavish system of venality. It was known 
that he was in favour of peace, therefore he was a 
coward, a traitor to English interests, and a servile — 
courtier of foreign powers. 

It was also known, but wilfully suppressed, that 
this same minister, who was all baseness and inea- 
pacity, had kept the country, without any loss to her 
prestige, free from war longer than she had ever been 
kept since the days of James L, that at the time when 
the nation was on the verge of ruin, at the collapse 
of the South Sea Scheme, he had been implored to 
come forward, and in the most skilful manner had 
weathered the financial storm, that he had been the 
first to relieve commerce from its heavy and mis- 
chievous taxation, and that, under his long rule, the 


trade of the country had been prosperous, the revenue 
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, increasing, and the landed interest eased of its bur- 
dens. When a wise and great man is judged alone 
by his evil actions, we may, without being accused of 
partiality or an indiscreet admiration, demur at the 
sentence and struggle to reverse the verdict. ? 

Nor is the character of Walpole, if we abandon our 
prejudices and preconceived notions, a difficult one to 
read. Hewas a hard, keen, selfish man of the world, 
endowed with great talents, untiring industry, a fearless 
spirit, and the most exquisite common sense ; though 
having little belief in human nature, he was cheerful, 
genial, and averse to everything that savoured of 
cruelty. His place was in the world, and not in the 
library. No one knew better than he how to lead 
and humour men—+to flatter their vanity, to humour 
their weaknesses, to watch and make use of their 
strength, and always to attain his ends without 
appearing to command. A sceptic as regards reli- 
gion, he placed no faith in those lofty principles 
which often impregnate the whole current of a life 
with the purity and nobleness of their teaching. To 
him, duty, devotion, truth, a singleness of purpose, 
chastity, honour, were virtues inculcated from the 

.pulpit and described by literature, but which had no 
existence in real life—mere empty phrases freely 
employed by the ambitious and the cunning to mask 


their motives. 
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Placed on the pinnacle of power, he looked down on , 
the world beneath him, and the sight that met his 
view had not tended to alter his opinion of his fellow 
creatures. He saw Churchmen—Churchmen who ever 
preached their kingdom was not of this world— 
fawning upon him, intriguing with the most aban- 
doned of women, lavish in their eulogies upon the 
corrupt and the profligate in high places, ready to 
stoop to any meanness, weak, cowardly, servile, pro- 
vided they only obtained the prizes of their sacred 
calling. He saw lawyers, full of their petty spites 
and jealousies, so severe in their professional view of 
morality, so lax in their private lives, hot with the 
hate of competition, bowing down before him, urging 
their claims, and disparaging one another in the race 
for advancement. He saw great nobles grovelling at 
his feet to possess a vacant Garter, gallant soldiers 
throwing aside their manhood and self-respect to 
obtain stars and ribbons, politicians discarding their 
cherished principles for a post at Court, or the 
governorship of a colony, adventurers willing to 
descend to any degradation to procure the means of 
livelihood. In his eyes the world revolved upon the 
axis of self-interest, and between the poles of venality 
and corruption. There was nothing great, or noble, 
or pure in life; all was scheming, intrigue, and 
selfishness. One man entered the Church to become a 
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bishop ; another embraced the Law to hold the Great 
Seal; a third was a politician because he wished 
office ; it was always the rewards and never the duties: 
incidental to the profession that tempted men. To - 
credit human nature with ever performing anything for 
nothing, or with being actuated in the objects it under- 
takes by lofty and disinterested motives, was, as he said, 
a schoolboy’s dream, the flight of a raw, ignorant lad. 

Yet low and one-sided as was this view of mankind, 
_we must remember, as an excuse for this unworthy 
eynicism, that Walpole had during the whole tenure 
of his power been in the habit of regarding human 
nature from its most unfavourable aspect. The tran- 
sition from government by Prerogative to govern- 
ment by Parliament had resulted in the transfer of 
much of the patronage of the Crown to the Prime 
Minister. Either directly or indirectly all the great 
posts in the Crown were in the gift of Walpole. He 
was seldom approached but to grant a request; and 
men are never at their best when the suppliants for 
favours. For the greater part of his life Walpole 
had been behind the scenes; he had seen the 
actresses paint and powder and storm at each other ; 
he had seen the actors learn their parts, pad their 
limbs, and set their features; he had seen the 
mechanism of the performances, and how the art 
had been acquired which was to hide the art ; and 
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therefore we cannot expect from him the same 
opinion of the play and of the players as from the 
audience which watches the stage from the front of 
the house. It is only those in power who can really 
know the heights to which man can rise and the 
depths into which he can fall. 

Human nature was to Walpole what the human 
body is to the anatomist—he dissected its different 
component parts, and knew the exact value and 
comparative merits of each. During his leadership of 
the House of Commons no statesman ever better 
succeeded in commanding the adhesion of his 
followers and in suppressing the spite of personal 
feuds. High principles, a sound morality, greatness 
of sentiment, he did not possess; he bribed, he 
cajoled, he intrigued, he resorted to every political 
trick within the compass of parliamentary tactics, 
and the result was that his tenure of office is among 
the longest and most successful on record. Yet lax 
as we should now consider his political dealings, his 
personal honour throughout his career was unsullied. 

Parliamentary government and government by 
party are synomymous terms ; but in the early his- 
tory of parliamentary government parties could alone 
be kept together and their devotion alone be relied 
upon by an organized system of bribery. The House 
of Commons was in those days the council of a coterie, 
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and not as now the representative assembly of the 
nation. The boroughs were close, its speeches unre- 
ported, its division lists seldom scanned, its members 
responsible only to themselves, and consequently 
corruption open and not deemed dishonourable was 
freely practised. It was the age of bribery. Men 
of probity and honour thought then no more of sell- 
ing their votes, than they now do of contracting 
with a poulterer to take their game or with a green- 
grocer to take their fruit. The Jacobites were chiefly 
in the pay of France ; many of the Hanoverians were 
in the pay of the Treasury ; a goodly number of the 
Tories sided with him who paid them best. What 
can we think of the tone of political morality under 
the first two Georges, when we read of the great- 
grandson of the famous Hampden, though himself a 
man of fortune and an honourable representative of 
the English squirearchy, calmly stating that unless 
he can obtain a pension from the King he will go 
over to the Pretender ? 

Such was the spirit of the times, and Walpole, 
who was not above his age in honour, did not 
scruple to avail himself of it. “All these men 
have their price,” said the minister, as he scanned 
with his cynical eyes the mercenaries on his side 
of the House, and the so-called Patriots, hungry 
and empty, amongst the Opposition. “A Patriot !” 
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cried he, who knew so well the lofty names under 
which human nature loves to mask its interested 
motives—“ A Patriot! why, ’tis but to refuse an un- 
reasonable or an impertinent demand and up starts— 
a Patriot! I could raise fifty of them within the four- 
and-twenty hours.” In distributing the guineas of the 
Treasury, Walpole was but acting as Godolphin and 
Oxford had acted before him, and as Wilmington and 
Newcastle and their successors almost to within the 
present century acted after him. The only difference 
in the system was that his mode of payment was better 
organized and more cleverly worked than had been in 
fashion with his predecessors and contemporaries, and 
thus he was enabled for years to command a majority. 

To obtain this majority was the one great aim 
of Walpole’s tactics. The House of Commons, ever 
since the Revolution of 1688, had dealt the 
death-blow to the theory of the divine right of 
kings, had been developing in power and authority, 
till shrewd politicians like Walpole saw that the 
day was not far distant when the Lower House 
would be supreme in the State. Already minis- 
ters were responsible to it for their actions; it 
was the guardian of the public purse; its votes 
maintained the army and the navy ; it criticized every 
step taken by the Government. No measure, unless 


approved of by the House of Commons, could become 
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law. No minister unless he had the support and 
confidence of the Lower House could feel sure of re- 
maining in office. To secure the support of the House 
of Commons was the end of all Walpole’s schem- 
ing, intriguing, and corruption. As long as he pre- 
served his majority in the Lower House he knew that 
he had little to fear either from the King or the 
aristocracy. And the history of Walpole is the 
history of a statesman whose sole aim was to obtain 
a parliamentary majority in order to remain in power. 
Any step that would confirm his power, whether right 
or wrong, he advocated ; any measure that would put 
his power in jeopardy, whether right or necessary, he 
rejected. Office at all risks and in spite of all oppo- 
sition struck the key-note of his political conduct. 
Nor was he deemed, in those more exclusive days, 
unworthy to aspire after office. His birth in any other 
country but England would have been noble, for he was 
the scion of an old Norfolk family that had been gentle 
for centuries. His fortune was handsome. Both his 
father and grandfather had been prominent members 
of the House of Commons. The two boroughs of 
Castle Rising and Lynn Regis were in his gift. 
Though he had been careless and idle at Eton and 
at Cambridge, yet he early gave promise of the dis- 
tinction to which he afterwards attained. “I am 
most anxious,” wrote his Eton tutor to a friend when 
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he was informed that his pupil had been returned to 
the House of Commons, “to hear that Robert Wal- 
pole has spoken, for I am convinced he will be a 
good orator.” Whilst at the university Walpole 
had been destined for the Church, but on the sudden 
death of his eldest brother he became heir to the 
lands of Houghton. In after life, with the confidence 
in his own powers that great ability sometimes 
inspires, he was accustomed to say that had he not 
become an eldest son he would have been installed 
as Archbishop of Canterbury instead of holding the 
seals as Prime Minister. 

On entering the House of Commons, first as mem- 
ber for Castle Rising and afterwards for the second 
family borough of Lynn Regis, Walpole took his seat 
among the Whigs. To that party he adhered until the 
day of his death. His religious opinions so far as he 
himself was concerned were those of a genial pagan- 
ism; but he thought if men must profess a form of 
Christianity, it was infinitely preferable that they 
should follow the Protestantism of the Whigs to the 
Popery of the Jacobites or the Anglo-Catholicism of 
the Tories. He warmly espoused the clauses of the 
Act of Settlement, and was an open enemy to the 
pretensions of the exiled House of Stuart. Though 
no foe to the Prerogative, as were many of the Whig 
leaders, he was in favour of those principles of the 
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Revolution which ultimately led to the development 
of the House of Commons as the centre and force of 
the State. He approved of Septennial Parliaments, 
because they tended to defeat the tactics of the 
Jacobites and to insure the stability of the House of 
Hanover. He desired that commerce should be con- 
ducted on the old-fashioned principles, and not on 
the new-fangled notions of the Tories. He regarded 
France, the protector of the ex-King, as the enemy of 
England, and one whose foreign policy required to be 
most jealously watched. During the later part of his 
life Walpole was led to change a few of his opinions 
—notably those relating to commercial questions, and 
to the fears to be apprehended from the House of 
Bourbon—but at the commencement of his political 
career he was a Whig such as the Duke of Devon- 
shire, Lord Somers, Lord Halifax, and the Earl of 
Sunderland, delighted in welcoming to their ranks. 
It was not long before Walpole rose in the estima- 
tion of the House of Commons. His first speech, 
inspired by his jealousy of the fame of Henry St. 
John, afterwards Lord Bolingbroke, was, like that of 
so many men who have afterwards attained to fame 
—Grattan, Sheridan, Canning, Erskine, Disraeli—a 
failure. Still, in spite of his wandering arguments, 
his turgid oratory, and graceless gestures, men accus- 
tomed to discern talent and to appraise at its full 
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value the triumph or failure of a first attempt, saw, 
as his tutor at Eton had seen, of what he was 
capable. “Another young member had risen that 
night to make his maiden effort, and had sat down 
much applauded. A comparison was instituted be- 
tween the two young men, and Walpole was judged 
somewhat harshly. ‘ You may applaud the one,” said 
Arthur Mainwaring, “and ridicule the other as much 
as you please, but depend upon it that the spruce gen- 
tleman who made the set speech will never improve, 
and that Walpole in time will become an excellent 
speaker,” That prophesy was soon to be fulfilled. 
The study of politics in the reign of Queen Anne 
offers a curious illustration of the instability of public 
favour and opinion. On the accession of the Queen 
the Tories had been filled with the most sanguine 
hopes. It was known that the sympathies of her 
Majesty were hostile to the Whigs, that she was 
easily led, and that by her education, sentiments, 
and religious impressions she was not favourably dis- 
posed to the principles of the Revolution. Around 
the throne were men anxious to uphold the Preroga- 
tive, zealous for the interests of the Church, and 
thoroughly English in their policy. Godolphin, the 
minister who, according to Charles IT., ‘ was never in 
the way and never out of the way,” and who, next to 
Halifax, was the ablest financier of his age, was Lord 
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Treasurer ; the Secretaries of the State were the Earl 
of Nottingham, a pronounced High Churchman, and 
Sir Charles Hedges; the Marquis of Normanby was 
Privy Seal ; Harcourt, the most famous of all the 
Tory lawyers, was Solicitor-General ; and Marlborough 
ruled the army as Captain-General of the Forces, 
The great Whig leaders, Somers, Orford, and Halifax, 
were not included in the Privy Council. ) 

From such a Government a revival of the Tory policy 
was fully anticipated. It was expected that the Dutch 
intimacies forced upon the nation by William III. 
would be set aside ; that in the war with France, con- 
sequent upon the support given by the Court of Ver- 
sailles to the claims of the Pretender, England would 
be indebted more to her fleet than to the aid of foreign 
troops ; that the funded debt would be relieved of its 
burdens ; that the Dissenters would return to the posi- 
tion they had occupied under the Stuart kings ; and 
that the agricultural interest would enjoy peculiar 
advantages. But these fond hopes were speedily dis- 
appointed. It was found that the war with France 
could only be carried on by maintaining in their in- 
tegrity the alliances formed by William ; the country 
continued to. be still heavily taxed; the Dissenters 
were annoyed but not injured; and the farmers saw 
that, in spite of their selfish objections, their con- 


dition remained as heretofore. 
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The extreme Tories, finding that they had only 
changed a Whig ministry for a Tory ministry with 
Whig measures, held themselves aloof from the 
Government. The moderate Whigs, seeing that 
though a Tory Cabinet was in power a strictly Whig 
policy was pursued, had no objection, in return for 
certain favours granted them, to give their votes to 
Godolphin. The current of politics thus setting to- 
wards a coalition, the Lord Treasurer made his first 
overtures to the Whigs. A Cabinet was formed out 
of both parties in the State, and Walpole, who stood 
very high in the opinion of Godolphin, was appointed 
to a seat in the Council which assisted Prince George 
of Denmark in his duties as Lord High Admiral. 

The tide of events was soon to bear him on to 
higher honours. In spite of the efforts of the Tories, 
their party was in the minority. Everywhere the 
Whigs were the favourites. The House of Commons, 
the City, the trading classes, the press, were all 
strongly imbued with Whiggism. Two circumstances 
had contributed to this result. Godolphin possessed 
the entire confidence of the commercial world, whilst 
the brilliant successes of Marlborough caused the 
nation to be proud of the great military genius 
which had made the name of England feared as she 
had never been feared since the days of Cromwell. 
It was the Whigs who had supported the Grand 
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Alliance, it was the Whigs who had encouraged 
Marlborough, and it was the Whigs who were in 
favour of the foreign policy instituted by “The 
Deliverer.” The Tories, on the other hand, were 
weary of the war, their sympathies were in favour of 
the exile at St. Germain’s, and, in strong contrast to 
the harmony which existed amongst the Whigs, they 
were torn by intestine feuds and jealousies. 

As was to be expected from a Cabinet formed out 
of two hostile sections, each party sought to supplant 
the other. At first the Tories, aided by the subtlety 
of Harley, the Secretary of State, and by the Court 
influence, were in the ascendant in the Council Cham- 
ber ; but the Whigs, conscious of the support of the 
country, soon displayed their strength. They opposed 
the tactics of Harley and St. John, they filled up vacant 
posts from their own members, and caused several 
plotting Tories to give way to the most vehement 
Whigs. Soon all resistance ceased. The most stupid 
Tory saw that the present moment was not the time 
to fight for his party. Harley, and those who acted 
with him, withdrew from the Cabinet, and their places 
were occupied by Whig officials. The post of Secre- 
tary at War became vacant by the resignation of St. 
John ; it was offered by Marlborough to Walpole, and 
accepted. Such was the situation of affairs at the 
end of the year 1708. 
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The duties of Secretary at War were not only 
arduous, requiring great punctuality and a rigid su- 
pervision of details, but they demanded the nicest 
judgment on the part of the minister, as he had often 
to refuse without giving offence and assent without 
compromising his principles. The Secretary at War 
had to please the Queen, with whom he had person- 
ally to conduct the business of the department ; he 
had to please the Duke of Marlborough, to whom 
he had to write, both officially and confidentially ; 
he had to please the Duchess of Marlborough, who 
interfered on every occasion with the personnel of the 
army, without offending the Queen ; and at the same 
time he had to shun the pitfalls carefully prepared 
by his enemies. That Walpole, without either loss to 
his honour or self-respect, during his period of office 
managed to avoid giving umbrage to the conflicting 
interests that surrounded him, speaks not a little for 
his discretion and worldly wisdom. His letters at 
this time to the Duke of Marlborough have been 
collected by his laborious biographer, Archdeacon 
Coxe, and, though no very important addition to the 
contemporary history of his day, yet show how care- 
ful he was not to create offence, how keenly he 
watched the intrigues thickening around him, and 
how wise was the advice he frequently offered. 

Towards the close of the year 1709 a plotting 
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Jacobite crossed over from Paris to London to report 
upon the state of parties in England. He returned 
to St. Germain’s in despair, for the Whig tenure of 
power showed him no signs of dissolution. Nor 
could his verdict be disproved. At the opening of 
the parliamentary session in the November of 1709 
the Whigs appeared to be as strong, as united, and 
as assured of the country’s confidence as they had 
ever been. The victories of Marlborough had not 
only succeeded in securing the safety of the Sovereign 
on the throne, but had raised England to a position 
similar to that now occupied by Germany. The am- 
bitious progress of France had been rudely arrested. 
In Spain, Germany, and Holland the policy of the 
House of Bourbon had suffered defeat. The union 
between England and Scotland, in spite of doubts 
and fears, was a success. The country was prosper- 
ous, the people contented, and the prospects of a 
permanent peace seemed now more than probable. 
Yet the stillest hour often precedes the storm— 
the most triumphant moment is often the herald of 
disaster. Harley was busy with his schemes and 
intrigues. The Queen, always a Tory at heart, was 
now all the more so as her crown was safe, and 
she had nothing to fear from the plots of even 
the most hot-headed Jacobite. The Duke of Marl- 
borough had done his work, and his enemies were 
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beginning to think that little more was required of 
him. The Duchess, once the cherished Mrs. Free- 
man, was now the despised and outcast friend. 
Swift, with his bitter pen, complaining of the heavy 
taxation, the toleration accorded to Dissenters, and 
the iron terms proposed to France, was busy lashing 
the country squires and the High Church clergy 
into. action. It required but a spark to create 
an explosion. The history of politics is but the 
history of action and reaction. The Whigs were 
powerful because the nation had been disgusted with 
the Tories ; the Whigs had only to disgust the nation 
for the Tories again to hold office. In politics there 
is no gratitude. In an evil hour the Lord Treasurer’ 
was tempted to commit a grievous mistake, and his 
party was doomed. It happened in this wise. 

Henry Sacheverell, the rector of St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark, a vain and foolish priest, who had at- 
tained a not very enviable notoriety by incessant 
invectives against the Dissenters, had published a 
sermon on “The Perils of False Brethren,” which 
he had preached in St. Paul’s Cathedral, before the 
Lord Mayor and a large congregation. In this 
sermon Sacheverell had inveighed, in the style of the 
coarsest declamation, against the doctrine of resist- 
ance, the toleration accorded to Nonconformists, and 
the dangers with which the Church was beset from 
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her political and religious enemies. At this distance 
of time it is difficult to account for the sensation 
that attended upon the publication of this discourse. 
It had no learning, no eloquence, no satire; it was 
simply a dull diatribe against the Government, picked 
out here and there with vulgar personalities and 
tawdry rhetoric. Still it took the town by storm. 
Its sale was enormous. The Tories bought it be- 
cause it held Godolphin up to ridicule; the clergy 
bought it because the pulpit had lately been advo- 
eating the servile creed of passive obedience, and 
Sacheverell had declared himself as the spokesman of 
their cause; the Jacobites bought it because it at- 
tacked the Whigs, the upholders of the House of 
Hanover; Grub Street bought it in order to make 
capital, either political or literary, by the abuse or 
the defence of its principles. Throughout the country 
the one query was, ‘Have you read the sermon?” 
The greatest preachers of the reign of Louis XIV., 
the greatest preachers of the reign of Charles IL, 
never created a tithe of the excitement which was 
caused by this sorry composition from a man one of 
whose similes had been, “like parallel lines meeting 
in a common centre.” 

It would have been the wiser and more dignified 
course for the Government to have taken no notice 


either of the sermon or the preacher ; but Godolphin, 
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who had been lampooned all his life, yet never with 
' disturbing his equanimity, seems to have allowed 
his practised insensibility to feel most keenly the | 
scurrility cast upon him under the name of Volpone, 
a character in one of the plays of Ben Jonson. He 
determined that the rector of St. Saviour’s should be 
impeached at the bar of the House of Lords in the 
name of all the Commons of England, In vain 
Somers and the Whig lords, ably assisted by Walpole, 
endeavoured to turn their chief from his unworthy 
resolution, Godolphin, like many cool, calm men. 
when goaded out of their natural prudence, com- 
pletely lost his judgment, and vowed that nothing 
would satisfy him but the gratification of revenge. 
Proceedings were instituted against the mischievous 
divine, and Walpole was intrusted with an important 
part in the prosecution. The result of that memo- 
rable State trial is well known. Had Sacheverell 
been a patriot withstanding the grinding tyranny of a 
despot, or a soldier whose gallantry had retrieved the 
fallen fortunes of his country, instead of a clerical 
mountebank waging war at imaginary grievances, he 
could not have been more the idol of the hour. The 
Tories were pleased to regard him as a martyr, and 
extolled the virtues he had never displayed and the 
learning he never possessed. The clergy rallied 
round their persecuted brother, and proclaimed all 
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- who differed from them as enemies to the Church. 
The crowd thronged about the coach of the prisoner 
as he drove to Westminster Hall and eagerly implored 
his blessing. From every pulpit, in every coffee- 
house, on ’Change, in the boudoirs of fine ladies, and 
in the cock-pit of the vulgar, the one cry was, “The 
Church and Sacheverell!” The intensity of this 
enthusiasm could not be lost on the ministers, who 
now saw how rash had been the resentment of Godol- 
phin. By a majority of seventeen voices Sacheverell 
was found guilty, but a sentence so light was passed 
on the offender, that it was regarded by the Tories as 
a victory, and celebrated with bonfires and illumina- 
tions. The sentence was that the rector of St. Sa- 
viour’s should be suspended for three years and his 
sermon be burnt by the common hangman. 

The trial of Sacheverell, as the friends of Godol- 
phin had foreseen, sounded the knell of dissolution 
in the ears of the Whigs. The Queen, aware of the 
feeling of the country, now openly showed _ her 
political colours. Harley was her constant counsellor, 
and none could doubt the nature of the advice he 
offered. Mrs. Masham was now all and even more 
to the Queen than the Duchess of Marlborough had 
ever been, and the intrigues of the ambitious bed- 
chamber woman were soon apparent. 

It was the policy of Harley to break up the ministry 
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one by one, filling each vacancy as it occurred with 
a Tory. To dissolve the Whig Cabinet en masse 
would be to alarm the City and disturb the Allies, for 
as yet both Godolphin and Marlborough were indis- 
pensable to the country. But a process of gradual 
dissolution—a process which would dismiss the un- 
important, temporise with the influential, and bribe 
the half-hearted, would create a change as quiet as it 
would be effective. 

He put his scheme into operation. The first to fall 
was the Duke of Kent, who had been Lord Cham- 
berlain, but who was now succeeded by the Duke of 
Shrewsbury. Minor officials were displaced ; then in 
a few weeks the first great card was played, and Sun- 
derland was called upon to resign and make room for 
Lord Dartmouth, “I think our affairs here at home,” 
writes Walpole to Marlborough, “are in a most un- 
accountable situation. Sunderland ’tis agreed by all 
is to be removed, and by none endeavoured to be 
saved. I don’t know what this means, but I am 
sure it must end in the dissolution of the Parliament 
and in the destruction of the Whigs.” 

On the overthrow of Sunderland, Walpole warmly 
begged Godolphin to intercede for his fallen colleague. 
The Lord Treasurer, however, replied that Sunderland 
was only obnoxious to the Queen, and that his re- 


moval had no political significance. The Secretary 
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at War thought otherwise, and he spoke with his 
usual clear-headedness. “He saw the game that 
Harley was playing,” he said, “and it could only be 
defeated by a bold and unanimous course of action, 
Instead of allowing the Tories to feel their way step by 
step, by causing one minister after another to resign, 
for the fall of Sunderland would be the fate of all in 
a few months, let every Whig who held office resign 
at once. Let Marlborough, who was the right hand 
of the Emperor and the States-General, retire from 
the command of the army. Let Godolphin, who had 
the fullest confidence of the moneyed classes, break his 
white staff. Let Somers, Devonshire, Boyle, Orford 
—let the whole Cabinet—give up their seals simul- 
taneously. Then the Queen would be alarmed ; the 
Tories would find they had miscalculated their 
strength, and the present Parliament, which was the 
source of all power to the Whigs, would not be dis 

solved. Above all, there should be no coquetting 
with the offers of Harley. Let the Whigs be only 
true to themselves, and they could still hold their own 
against the designs of the Tories,” Subsequent 
events showed the wisdom of this advice, but Godol- 
phin refused to be convinced. 

- Encouraged by his success, Harley now proceeded 
to further action. He divided the Whigs among 
themselves, tempting some with bribes and promises, 
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and hinting to those he could not bribe that the in- 
fluence of the Marlborough family had become too 
great, and should be curbed. Orford was lukewarm 
because he was expecting the Garter. Wharton and 
the treacherous Newcastle were making terms with 
Mrs. Masham. Halifax had received a diplomatic 
appointment. As Walpole had foretold, if the Cabi- 
net was not loyal to itself its dissolution was certain. 
In August, Godolphin was commanded to break the 
white staff, and the Treasury was put in commission, 
with Harley as Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
Under-Treasurer. Then the overthrow of the Whigs 
proceeded with rapidity. Lord Rochester was ap- 
pointed President of the Council in the room of Lord 
Somers. The Great Seal, after having first been in 
commission, was intrusted to Sir Simon Harcourt. 
The Duke of Buckingham succeeded the Duke of 
Devonshire as Lord Steward. Henry St. John, Wal- 
pole’s rival, became Secretary of State in the stead of 
Mr. Boyle. Throughout the ministry Whig resigna- 
tions were filled by Tory appointments. Marl- 
borough alone, at the request of his friends, retained 
the command of the army, and the Tories saw that the 
time had not yet come to deprive him of the post. 
On the downfall of the Whigs, Walpole retired 
from office, but in Opposition he proved himself no 
mean foe. By his speeches and pamphlets, he ably 
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and satisfactorily refuted every charge made by the 
Tories against the policy of his colleagues. When 
the famous Pitt first entered the House of Commons, 
Walpole cried out, “We must muzzle that. terrible 
cornet of horse!” so now Harley and St. John 
declared they must silence that terrible young Whig 
who checkmated all their movements, exposed their 
ex parte statements, and made the artillery fntended 
for the enemy only recoil upon the aggressors. 

The Tories debated amongst themselves the best 
course to adopt. In the earlier stages of our parlia- 
mentary history, when ministers were absolute in their 
respective departments, and not required to lay their 
proceedings before the House of Commons, the temp- 
tation to make private profit out of the public affairs 
of the State became considerable. An unscrupulous 
man who held high office could rob the country on 
all hands. At the Treasury he had supreme control 
over the purse of the nation. As Secretary of State 
he could pillage from contracts, receive bribes for the 
passing of tenders, use his private information for 
commercial speculations, and by buying cheap, and 
charging the purchase as dear, make a heavy profit 
out of every article that came within his department 
—from the timber supplied to the dockyards to the 
clothing supplied to the services. As a minor official 
he had similar opportunities for cheating without 
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detection, and swelling his income at the expense of 
the nation. Thus the charge of peculation during 
the first half of the eighteenth century was always a 
favourite mode of proceeding to obtain the dismissal 
of an unpopular minister. The probability was, even 
if the accused were as just as Aristides, and as above 
reproach as Bayard, that on a searching examination 
somethitig might be discovered in his administration 
of official details which could be used and distorted 
to serve the end required. When men bent upon con- 
victing a rival are themselves the judges of the inves- 
tigation they have instituted, there is never any very 
great difficulty in bringing in the verdict of guilty. 
Such was the Jedwood justice now to be dealt 
out to the member of Lynn Regis. A charge of 
peculation was brought against him. As Secretary 
at War it had devolved upon Walpole to arrange the 
terms of a contract for supplying the English cavalry 
in Scotland with forage. Private persons were per- 
mitted to take shares in this contract, and among 
them was one Robert Mann, a personal friend of 
Walpole’s. The Ex-Secretary at War was, however, 
proved to have received in person a thousand pounds 
from the contractors; and the question arose for 
what consideration was it given? The enemies of 
Walpole loudly asserted that it was a bribe for 
favouring the interests of the contractors, Walpole 
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declared, giving the most convincing proofs of his 
innocence, that the sum was paid to him, not for 
himself, but on account of his friend, Robert Mann. 
Denial, however, was useless. The Ex-Secretary at 
War was pleading before a packed jury, and his 
arguments carried no weight. It was decided that 
he was guilty of “a high breach of trust and noto- 
rious corruption ;” he was expelled the House and 
committed to the Tower. Those who wish to exa- 
mine this question for themselves, and to see how 
partial and high-handed were the parliamentary pro- 
ceedings of those days against a formidable rival, have 
only to read the Vindication which Walpole pub- 
lished shortly after his release from confinement.* 
His enemies had, however, little cause to congratu- 
late themselves on their victory. No sooner had 
Walpole been freed from his cell than the full weight 
of his vengeance descended upon the shoulders of 
those who had unjustly accused him. Associating 
himself with Steel, he keenly criticized the actions of 
the Government, and the satires and party tracts that 
flowed from his pen were among the most difficult 
that the bitter Dean of St. Patrick’s had to answer 
and refute. He warmly assailed the Treaty of 
Utrecht, and showed how far different were the 


* In my biography of Sir Robert Walpole, of which this sketch is 
a condensation, there is a full inquiry as to the truth of this charge. 
See pp. 61—68. 
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terms offered by . the. Whigs at the conferences 
» at the Hague and at Gertruydenberg. He attacked 
‘the-conduct of the Tories in declining to pe bound 
by the solemn promises they had entered into 
with the States-General. He wrote down the com- 
mercial treaty that Bolingbroke was negotiating be- 
tween England and France to the exclusion of the 
interests of Portugal. He exposed the treachery of 
the Government in neglecting to provide for the 
safety of the Catalans, whom England had encouraged 
to arm in the cause of Charles III, and who were 
now to be left helpless to the vengeance of the new 
Sovereign. He laid bare the tricky policy of the 
Jacobites, their intrigues with the Pretender, their 
un-national offers to France, and the danger they 
were causing to the establishment of the Protestant 
succession. He wrote a short history of the late 
Parliament, showing how greatly the nation was in- 
debted to the brilliant campaigns of Marlborough, 
and bitterly censured the ministry for its aspersions 
upon the Whigs, and for its misconduct of public 
affairs. 

So ably did Walpole support the interests ‘of his 
party, and so fully were his labours appreciated by 
the great Whig leaders, that it is said that Godol- 
phin, whilst breathing his last at the house of the 
Duchess of Marlborough, turned round to her Grace 
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and said, “If you ever forsake that young. man, and 
if souls are permitted to return from the grave to the 
earth, I will appear to you and reproach you for your 
conduct.” His services were soon to meet with their 
reward, 

The political history of Walpole naturally divides 
itself into the three following periods :—The period be- 
tween 1714 and 1722, when the Whigs were divided 
into two parties, the one led by Stanhope and Sun- 
derland, the other by Walpole and Townshend; the 
period between 1722 and 1735, when Walpole was 
in the zenith of his power ; and the period between 
- 1735 and 1742, which is the history of the decline 
and fall of his administration. 

A brief mention will suffice for the intrigues of the 
first period. On the accession of George I. a ministry 
was formed, for the first time in the history of par- 
liamentary government, on a purely Whig basis. 
The Treasury was put into commission with Lord 
Halifax as its head. Lord Townshend, the brother- 
in-law of Robert Walpole, and General Stanhope, were 
the Secretaries of State; Lord Cowper was Lord 
Chancellor, the Earl of Nottingham President of the 
Council, Lord Sunderland Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
and Marlborough Captain-General and Master of the 
Ordnance. Walpole, however, was excluded from the 
Cabinet, and had for the moment to content himself 
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with the subordinate post of Paymaster-General. The 
minor offices were also placed entirely in the hands of ; 
Whigs. Well might the mortified Bolingbroke write 
to Atterbury: “I see plainly that the Tory party is 
gone,” 

Official jealousies, however, soon severed the union 
of the Cabinet. Sunderland was desirous of the post 
of Secretary of State, and exerted himself to the 
utmost to supplant Townshend. In his efforts he 
was secretly assisted by Stanhope. On the death of 
Halifax and on the speedy resignation of his successor, 
the incompetent Earl of Carlisle, Walpole was placed 
at the head of the Treasury, without, however, possess- 
ing either the position or authority of First Minister. 
As the brother-in-law of Townshend, he opposed the 
tactics of Sunderland, and held the same opinion 
upon foreign and domestic matters as his relative. 
Thus there were two rival factions in the Cabinet ; 
the one led by Sunderland, which toadied the King 
and his fat mistresses, approved of his foreign policy, 
and was ready to endorse any measures which would 
insure the interested ends in view; the other, under 
Townshend and Walpole, which was upright and 
patriotic in its administration of affairs, and which 
declined to be bribed or intimidated. 

Virtue is often its own reward, and on this occa- 
sion the course pursued by Townshend and Walpole 
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_Was to prove no exception to the rule. On all 
sides the brother ministers had created enemies. 
They had angered the King by opposing his foreign 
policy, which would have made England subser- 
vient to Hanoverian interests; they had irritated 
his German advisers by refusing to pay heed to 
their counsels; they had offended the German 
harem by declining to gratify its greedy requests 
for money and honours. Upon the most frivo- 
lous plea Townshend was ordered to send in his 
resignation, and out of sympathy for his relative, 
Walpole at once of his own accord withdrew from the 
Government. His example was followed by the rest 
of his adherents, and a new ministry was formed, 
with Stanhope as Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
Sunderland as Secretary of State. 

And now for the first time in a political career 
that had hitherto been highly honourable, we meet 
with the two grave faults in the character of Walpole, 
—his intense selfishness and his boundless ambition. 
One of the great drawbacks to government by Par- 
liament is the readiness with which every measure 
can be converted into a party question. A bill is 
introduced by the ministry and at once it is criticized 
in a hostile spirit by the Opposition, not because it 
is a measure bad in itself—for had it every virtue its 
fate would be the same—but simply because it is the 
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duty of the Opposition to disparage every action of 
the Government. A statesman, either out of pique, 
or from an unsatisfied ambition, or it may be from 
purely conscientious motives, separates himself from 
his colleagues ; at once he begins to dissent from 
every scheme proposed by the Cabinet. This an- 
tagonism often produces startling inconsistencies of 
conduct. Some who have warmly supported a cer- 
tain policy when in power are seen vehemently to 
oppose it when out of office. Others, who have ex- 
hausted all the invectives of parliamentary oratory 
against a particular politician, bitterly inveighing 
against his principles and his conduct, are seen, per- 
haps, shortly afterwards, seated side by side with the 
anathematized politician, carrying out his instructions 
and upholding his honour. How many instances are 
to be found in the annals of the present century of 
measures stoutly advocated when in opposition, only 
to be coolly abandoned when in power ; of a policy 
maintained when in power only to be repudiated 
when in opposition, and of unholy alliances between 
men who supported what they formerly denounced, 
and denounced what they formerly supported! To 
most people such conduct appears weak, spiteful, and 
unscrupulous, but to the legislator it is only one out 
of several methods by which the machinery of par- 
liamentary government is worked, 
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Walpole was now to pursue this course of political 
audacity. Though on the side of the Whigs, he was 
hotly opposed to the existing administration, and a 
statesman who still adheres to his party whilst at 
variance with its recognised leaders, is always far 
more formidable and mischievous than one who goes 
into open opposition. _No part is more damaging 
than that of the candid friend. Walpole, aware of 
this, had now but one object in view—to hamper the 
actions of Sunderland and Stanhope, so as to embar- 
rass their direction of affairs and oust them from the 
confidence of the King. It mattered little that to 
effect his purpose the quondam First Lord would 
have to ban what he once blessed, or thwart what he 
once advocated. He considered every expedient fair, 
and every infringement of the code of honour allow- 
able, provided that by such means he could shatter 
the power of the present advisers of the Crown. 

To Walpole politics was only another word for the 
Treasury Bench—for the identification of his own 
good with that of the country’s. In after years, 
when placed at the head of the nation, his policy was 
guided solely by the light of self-interest. If a 
certain line of action would strengthen his adminis- 
tration he pursued it, indifferent whether such a 
course was of advantage or of disadvantage to the 
country. If a measure was calculated to relax his 
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hold of power, no matter how beneficial such a mea- 
sure might be to the nation, he never scrupled to 
raise his voice in opposition. The safety of his own 
administration was his first thought, all other matters 
were subservient, Seldom has a statesman been in- 
fluenced by a narrower and more selfish creed ; never 
has such a creed, in spite of its selfishness, ministered 
so much to the peace and prosperity of a people. 

It may be asked why, if Walpole was so passion- 
ately in love with office, and so anxious to return to 
it, did he of his own free will and against the wishes 
of his Sovereign, resign? The answer is not difficult 
to find. Men influenced by a boundless greed for 
power never care to tolerate rivals or coadjutors, In 
the Townshend ministry, though Walpole nominally 
held the second place, it was really the First Lord who 
was the presiding spirit and the leader in the Cabi- 
net. On the accession of Stanhope and Sunderland 
to office, the member for Lynn Regis knew that his 
rivals would do all in their power to curb his au- 
thority, checkmate his -counsels, and mortify his 
pride, Rather than suffer such annoyance, he pre- 
ferred to.deliver up the seals, knowing that, with his 
influence in the House of Commons, it would be but 
a question of time for his rivals to be dismissed, and 
for him to be reinstated in power. Accordingly, 
whilst adhering to his party, he went into factious 
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opposition, and assailed, with a bitterness few Tories 
could equal, every scheme of the Government. 
History affords many examples of political apostasy, 
but few more unblushing than the instance Walpole 
was now to exhibit. When Bolingbroke, in 1714, 
introduced his Schism Bill, which was to crush the 
power of the Dissenters by its fierce intolerance, 
Walpole had declared that such a measure appeared 
more like a decree of Julian the Apostate than a law 
enacted by a Protestant Parliament, since it was cal- 
culated to raise as great a persecution against our 
Protestant brethren as was ever endured by the 
primitive Christians at the hands of the heathen 
emperors, or by the Protestants at the hands of the 
Inquisition. He now opposed the repeal of the Schism 
Bill. When Harley, Earl of Oxford, had been im- 
peached, Walpole had been chairman of the Com- 
mittee, and the report bringing such heavy accusa- 
tions against the fallen minister, had been due almost 
entirely to the pen of the chairman, He now con- 
nived at the acquittal of Oxford. He opposed—and 
rightly opposed—in one of the most eloquent 
speeches ever heard in Parliament, the Peerage Bill, 
introduced by Stanhope with the object of limiting 
the Prerogative in the creation of peers. None knew 
better than Walpole the dangers that menaced Eng- 
land—the Jacobites plotting against the Crown in 
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England, the Highland clans disaffected in Scotland, 
Sweden ready to befriend the Pretender, the prepara- 
tions of Spain—yet, simply because Stanhope advo- 
cated an increase in the military strength of the 
country, the ex-minister spoke vehemently in favour 
of reducing the army ; nay, he even did his best to 
oppose the Mutiny Bill, exclaiming, in the heat of 
debate, “‘He that is for blood shall have blood!” 
It was not without reason that Shippen, the leader 
of the Jacobites in the House of Commons, called 
Walpole “his new ally.” 

The national panic consequent upon the collapse 
of the South Sea Scheme restored Walpole to power, 
and introduces us to the second period of his 
political career. Never in the history of commerce 
has unhealthy speculation engendered more grievous 
disasters than followed in the wake of the bursting of 
Blunt’s bubble. The scheme was so plausibly repre- 
sented, it was so powerfully advocated in the House 
of Commons, the South Sea directors enjoyed so 
high a reputation as shrewd men of business, that 
no sooner were the subscriptions proposed, than they 
were taken up by a greedy and excited nation. 

Walpole, however, was not to be deceived by the 
tempting bait. His knowledge of finance—in the 
words of Arthur Mainwaring he was the first financier 


of the day—at once exposed the weak points in the 
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scheme. He showed how impossible it was for the 
South Sea Company to offer the terms it laid before 
the public without indulging in the rashest specula- 
tion to get its money back ; how it countenanced the 
most pernicious system of stock-jobbing; and how 
dangerous it was to the community for the directors 
not to be limited as to the price of the stock placed 
in their hands. - His words of warning, however, fell 
on idle ears, and the South Sea Bill, thanks to the 
lavish bribery of the directors, became law. 

For the next few months Change Alley was thronged 
with eager bidders for South Sea allotments. The 
offices of the Company, greatly enlarged though they 
had been, were yet too small to hold the crowd of 
purchasers, and it was found necessary to place tables 
and desks in the streets and neighbouring courts for 
the clerks to transact the business. “It is impossible 
to tell you,” writes Secretary Scraggs to Earl Stanhope, 
‘what a rage prevails here for South Sea subscrip- 
tions at any price. ‘The crowd of those that possess 
the redeemable annuities is so great that the Bank, 
who are obliged to take them in, has been forced to 
set tables with clerks in the streets.” 

In this frantic race for wealth ali had started, Here 
was a staunch old Tory struggling with some St. Ger- 
main’s intriguer to approach a courted clerk in order 
to obtain his coupons. ‘There was a stout Protestant 
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divine edging himself between a disguised Jesuit priest 
and a dame of easy virtue, on whose shoulders might 
yet be seen the scars of her last flogging in Bridewell 
cells, and crying out that Mr. Clerk might put his 
name down for three shares. Now it was a lady of 
the highest fashion imploring some young apprentice, 
who fiercely clutched fhe guineas he had saved from 
his wages or had embezzled from the till, to let her 
take his place and be a few steps nearer the desk. 
In that greedy gathering birth forgot its pride, sex 
its prudery, and politics its prejudices. Elbowing 
each other towards the chambers in Change Alley, or 
towards the tables set up in the streets, were to be 
seen Whig and Tory, Protestant and Papist, soldier 
and civilian, the haughty lady from Soho and her 
painted sister from Whitefriars, the dandies of the 
coffee-houses and the cut-throats from Wapping, the 
statesman from his family town-house in the Strand, 
and the scribe from his attic in Grub Street,—in 
short, every representative of society, from the lord 
to his valet, from the mistress to her maid—were to 
be found within a few yards of the offices of the South 
Sea Company absorbed in the one frenzy of gambling 
in its shares. The stock rose from one hundred and 
thirty to a thousand. 

But the bubble soon burst. The success of the 
South Sea Scheme had caused numerous other com- 
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panies to be formed, the subscription lists of which 
were quickly taken up by the deluded public, and 
for a time it seemed as if the nation had at last dis- 
covered a royal road to wealth. Then the end came. 
Company after company which had been paying a 
dividend out of its capital, and then completed its 
operations by gambling away its entire capital, had to 
declare itself insolvent, and submit to the infuriated 
reproaches of its shareholders. A spirit of distrust 
succeeded to the unlimited confidence that had been 
reposed in unscrupulous directors, and people were 
beginning to ask themselves whether they had been 
prudent in investing their all in the South Sea Scheme. 

A rush was made upon the company’s offices by a 
nervous crowd anxious to convert their once much- 
coveted bonds into money, only to find how bitterly 
they had been deluded. In less than one month the 
stock had fallen below 300. There was no money, 
and the vaunted paper coupons were worthless. The 
grossest fraud had been perpetrated. It was found 
that over half-a-million of fictitious stock had been 
created in order that the profit upon that sum might 
be disposed of by the directors to further the passing 
of the Bill through Parliament. The favourites of the 
King had been bribed with stock. Many of the 
ministers had been bribed with stock. Several of the 
leading officials in the Government departments had 
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been in the pay of the Company. But such people, 
with commendable prudence, had taken advantage of 
the credulity of the country and had sold out when 
the market was at the flood, thus realising immense 
profits. It was the middle class and those not 
behind the scenes who were the chief sufferers ; 
these held on to their highly-priced stock to the last 
only to find that the Company had been circulating 
an enormous amount of paper with no assets to 
redeem their promises to pay. 

The ruin was universal; the goldsmiths and 
bankers who had lent large sums upon the stock 
were obliged to stop payment and abscond ; wealthy 
people found their resources terribly crippled, the 
middle classes were reduced to beggary; whilst 
trade, in all its branches, was paralyzed. Never was 
a nation so easily deluded by a scheme so hollow. 

It was felt that if the country could be saved from 
financial wreck, there was only one man capable of 
restoring public credit. Walpole, during this great 
excitement, was quietly amusing himself at Houghton 
in fitting up his galleries with pictures and improving 
his grounds, Though he had expressed his disap- 
proval of the South Sea Scheme, he yet saw no 
reason why he should not avail himself of the folly 
of his countrymen. Accordingly he had bought a 


few shares when they were at a minimum price, and 
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had sold them when they had touched their maximpm 
of one thousand. “I am fully satisfied,” said he quietly, 
when a friend remonstrated with him for selling out. 

He was now summoned to London to undertake the 
arduous task of calming the tempest and arranging 
chaos. With that judgment and temper which always 
characterized him, he held himself aloof from the 
passions of the hour. Whilst the country, furious 
and vindictive, was vowing vengeance against the 
South Sea directors, calling them “miscreants,” the 
“scum of the earth,” the “ parricides of the country,” 
and proposing that they should be sewn in sacks 
and cast into the Thames, Walpole calmly faced all 
difficulties of the crash, and declined to trouble him- 
self about vindictive measures, ‘‘ When a city is on 
fire,’ he said, “wise men put out the flames before 
inquiring who were the incendiaries.” 

After mature deliberation, he laid his proposals for 
the restoration of public credit before the House of 
Commons. They were adopted, and the holders of 
the stock regained some thirty-five per cent. of their 
investments. The Government which had sup- 
ported the scheme was, however, completely over- 
thrown. Sunderland was obliged to resign. Stan- 
hope—who, whatever his faults, was innocent on this 
occasion—was seized with a fit while defending his 


conduct, and died the next day. Aislabie, the 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer, was sent to the Tower. 
From this general wreck emerged the famous Walpole 
Administration, which continued in power from 
March, 1722, to the February of 1742—the longest | 
term during which any ministry has ever yet held 
office in this country. The nearest approach to this 
extensive tenure of ministerial rule have been the 
first administration of Pitt and the governments of 
Lord Liverpool and Lord North. 

‘For the next twenty years the history of Walpole’s 
Cabinet is the history of England—the history of 
England written by a man who dexterously ruled the 
Court ; who kept the House of Commons in the most 
perfect submission; who was the head of his own 
administration, permitting no interference in his de- 
cisions ; who was indifferent ‘to the number of enemies 
he made, provided, thanks to his venal boroughs and 
lavish distribution of Crown patronage, he retained 
his. majority of votes; and whose sole policy was to 
manipulate his party and follow public opinion so as 
to continue in office, Quieta non movere, we are told 
by Horace Walpole, was the favourite maxim of his 
father. If we look back upon Sir Robert Walpole’s 
twenty years of power, we are at a loss to discover 
any one great measure passed for the good of the 
country, the introduction of any one prominent re- 
form, or a single marked improvement in the mode 
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of administration effected by him. When he tendered 
his resignation, he left the Statute Book very much 
as he found it; the country, it is true, had not 
retrogressed, but it had not progressed. With the 
exception of a few duties taken off certain articles of 
commerce, and the passing of a bill to check the 
license of the stage, there is little to record during 
his long tenure of office. 

Yet he was one of the ablest statesmen England has 
ever obeyed. None knew better than he what beneficial 
measures the country required, what reforms should 
be introduced, what was the sound policy on all ocea- 
sions to be adopted. Only he was hampered on all 
sides by his fear of creating national animosity, and 
the placing his beloved power in jeopardy. He was 
no friend to intolerance or patron of bigotry, and he 
would willingly, so far as he himself was concerned, 
have released the Dissenters from their disabilities, 
but the Sacheverell agitation had taught him the 
might of the Church, and the danger of opposing her 
influence. He knew that the best mode of increasing 
the revenue was by converting the duties on importa- 
tion into duties on consumption, yet when his famous 
Excise Bill—a measure endorsed by posterity as wise 
and statesmanlike—was received with loud disap- 
proval, he was the first to bow before the storm, and 
to yield to the fallacious objections with which his 
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scheme was met. He knew that Ireland was sadly 
in want of a new. copper coinage, and that’ there was 
‘nothing save party spite to justify the hostility of the 
Irish towards the halfpence of Wood; yet the rage of 
the nation and the venom of the Drapier letters made 
him tremble for the fate of his government, and he 
withdrew the patent. He knew that the Jacobites 
were plotting against the reigning dynasty, yet he 
adopted no active and thorough measure to defeat 
their intrigues; nay, in order to secure their votes, 
he at one time made treasonable overtures himself to 
the Pretender at Rome. He had established a sink- 
ing fund—the precursor of all such schemes—yet to 
propitiate the landed gentry and the middle classes, 
and thus strengthen his majority, whenever he was in 
want of money he drew upon its hoards, instead of 
creating a new taxation. 

With Walpole the graver affairs of State and 
the utility of all measures had to give place to 
such selfish and interested moves as would main- 
tain him in office. Keenly jealous of his authority, 
he refused to retain any in his Cabinet who op- 
posed his voice, or whose talents might overshadow 
his own. He had quarrelled with Pulteney, with 
Carteret, with Chesterfield, and even with his own 
brother-in-law, Townshend, all of whom had with- 
drawn themselves, or been forced to retire from his 
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administration. Thus, whilst his government was 
weak, the opposition he had to encounter was among 
the most powerful that has ever criticized the acts of. 
a minister. To instruct the Cabinet, the members of 
which were more his clerks than his colleagues; to 
reply to the strictures of Wyndham, which were in- 
spired by Bolingbroke ; to manipulate his majority in 
the House of Commons; to defeat the intrigues of 
the Tories and the opposition of the heir-apparent ; 
to humour the King and toady the Queen, engrossed 
all the time of Walpole. On the shoulders of the 
minister rested the responsibility of Government work, 
and the onus of political diplomacy and personal su- 
pervision. It is not therefore surprising that he found 
little leisure to overhaul the Statute Book for the 
remedy of abuses, or for the introduction of new 
measures. 

To one great praise the administration of Walpole 
is entitled. If it did not relieve Papists and Dissen- 
ters from the disabilities under which they laboured ; 
if it did not ameliorate the condition of our parlia- 
mentary system ; if it did not liberate commerce from 
the fetters of protection, it at least preserved the 
country, as long as it could be preserved, from the 
horrors of war. Walpole was emphatically the Minister 
of Peace. Whether he looked upon war from the 
humanitarian point of view as a brutal and ignoble 
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settlement of difficulties, or whether he regarded a war 
policy as fraught with danger to his government, the 
voice of Walpole was always raised in favour of peace. 

And such teaching was in those days a novelty. 
Ever since the Revolution, Englishmen had been so 
accustomed to take part in all Continental com- 
plications, now because it suited the Dutch preju- 
dices of one king, then because it suited the Hano- 
verian prejudices of another king, that when a 
European war broke out, and our country remained 
silent and neutral, it seemed to many that such a 
position was weak and unbecoming. Walpole thought 
differently. He saw that England, from her geo- 
graphical situation, should pursue a foreign policy in 
harmony with other powers, yet not following exactly 
in the same lines as the policy of Continental countries. 
Any question which affected her maritime interests, 
crippled her commerce, or directly interfered with her 
national prestige, was vigorously to be dealt with ; 
but in matters in which neither the honour nor posses- 
sions of England were directly involved, our country 
‘should hold herself aloof from the aggressive. 

It was for this reason that Walpole invariably 
opposed the German views of the first two Georges. 
Because a certain line of action suited the interests of 
Hanover, it was no reason that the adoption of such 


a course would increase’the welfare of England. And 
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unless England was benefited by the transaction, 
Walpole declined to encourage all ideas of hostilities. 
His policy was that of our own Foreign Office at the 
present time—to extend our commercial relations, not 
to interfere unnecessarily in the affairs of other coun- 
tries, and to endeavour legitimately to promote the 
good government and prosperity of all people. He did 
not follow traditions simply because they were tradi- 
tions. He did not hate the House of Bourbon because 
it had been the fashion of the English nation to hate 
the House of Bourbon ; nor did he espouse the cause of 
the House of Hapsburg because it had been the fashion 
of the English nation to uphold the House of Austria. 

Provided no Continental country attacked the 
interests of England, Walpole held himself aloof 
from European complications. When he saw that 
France had abandoned all ideas of supporting the 
Pretender, he entered into a cordial alliance with 
the Court of Versailles, knowing well that a strict 
union between the two countries was a great preserva- 
tive to the peace of Europe. In the feud between 
Russia and Hanover, he declined to allow England to 
be drawn into the dispute, and by his firm policy 
contributed not a little to prevent a northern war. 
In the question of the Polish succession, in spite of 
the sympathies of the King and of the agitation of 
the war party at home, he refused to send out troops 
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to side with the House of Austria. Of what import- 
ance was the Polish succession to England? The 
question might interest Spain, or Austria, or France, 
or Russia; but since it did not interest the country 
over which he ruled, Walpole declined to throw his 
weight into the balance. 

Yet whenever the real welfare of England was at 
stake, the minister was not wanting in vigilance or 
precaution. Spain, Austria, and Russia had entered 
into an alliance dangerous to the interests of England 
and her foreign possessions; their meditated spoliation, 
however, came to nought, owing to the offensive and 
defensive union at once formed, at the instigation of 
Walpole, between Great Britain, France, and Prussia. 
On the death of George I. the firm and decided policy 
of the head of the Government defeated the intrigues 
of the Jacobites at Paris and at Madrid. When Spain 
was irritating the Tories by her demands for the cession 
of Minorca and Gibraltar, it was through the tact and 
judgment of Walpole that the Treaty of Seville was 
signed. Throughout the whole of his administration, 
except when he plunged the nation into war to save his 
power, as the late Emperor Napoleon plunged France 
into war to save his dynasty, we see the foreign policy 
of Sir Robert Walpole watchful without being aggres- 
sive, and firm without being domineering. 


Nor was this pacific yet high-minded course diffi- 
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cult so long as the country was with the minister. In 
spite of the German sympathies of both the Georges, 
of the agitation brewed by the Jacobites, and of the 
warlike views of certain among the Tory party, the 
bulk of the English people supported the views of | 
Walpole. The different foreign questions that had 
from time to time been brought up for discussion 
had failed to stir the passions of the nation, To the 
Opposition such topics had been of service as a means 
of harassing and irritating the minister, but to the 
people at large they had appeared neither interesting’ 
nor important. No foreign complications had as yet 
arisen in which the sympathies of the country had 
been deeply enlisted, its indignation roused, or its 
interests seriously menaced. A quarrel was now to 
break out fraught with the most dangerous conse- 
quences, not only to the prosperity of the country, 
but to the stability of that power which Walpole so 
selfishly cherished, 

Within the last few years, disputes had constantly 
sprung up between Spain and Great Britain with re- 
gard to the interpretation to be put upon the two 
treaties which then regulated the commercial transac- 
tions of the two countries. In 1667 a treaty had 
been concluded between Spain and Great Britain, in 
which England fully recognised the Spanish posses- 
sions in America, and the right of Spain to regulate 
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the traffic with her trans-Atlantic settlements. By a 
clause in this treaty merchant vessels sailing near the 
ports and in the seas belonging to the respective 
countries were liable to be searched, and to have all 
goods of a contraband nature on board seized and 
confiscated. Three years afterwards this treaty was 
confirmed and extended, and several new articles in- 
troduced relating to trade in the West Indies, and the 
right of English ships to put into Spanish ports when 
driven thither by stress of weather or furnished with 
a special permission. 

To carry out the provisions of these two treaties, 
Spain had established a small fleet of guarda costas, 
or guard-ships, to overhaul all British vessels sailing 
in her waters and to inspect their cargoes. Thus 
from the very nature of these permissions and 
restrictions disputes could not but inevitably break 
out. British ships objected to the exercise of the 
“right of search,” as it was called; Spanish officials 
objected to the exercise of smuggling. To escape 
the Spanish regulations was therefore the object of 
every English captain, All the resources of evasion 
were constantly put into practice. The South Sea 
Company was permitted to send once a year a ship 
laden with goods to the Spanish colonies. It was 
soon discovered that this ship was accompanied by 
other vessels which, whilst anchored at a distance, 
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kept supplying the South Sea barque with fresh 
goods; so that the South Sea Company, though keep- 
ing within the letter of the law by sending only one 
ship, yet managed to pour into that one ship the car- 
goes of several. Again, English ships were in the 
habit of putting into Spanish harbours under the 
pretence of victualling and refitting, but in reality for 
selling British wares ; whilst merchantmen hovered 
around the Spanish coast, dealing largely with smug- 
glers, who stole out to sea in their long boats and 
obtained valuable cargoes duty free. By these secret 
and dishonest means much of British merchandise was 
transported into the Spanish colonies, to the great 
detriment of the revenue of Spain and to the busi- 
ness of the honest Spanish trader. 

It was natural that the Spanish Government should 
do all in its power to suppress this organized system 
of fraud around its coasts, and deal out severe punish- 
ment to the culprit when apprehended. Nor was it 
unnatural, considering the provocation given by British 
captains, that the Spaniards, in their keenness for 
revenge and their zeal for reprisals, should have exer- 
eised their right of search in waters where they had no 
jurisdiction, should have made the innocent sufter for 
the guilty by seizing goods that were not strictly con- 
traband, should have harshly punished several of the 
sailors who fell into their hands, and should have taken 
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various merchantmen in tow as prizes. Dishonesty is 
seldom one-sided in its operations ; those who live by 
fraud must expect in their turn to be defrauded. 

The British sailor, however, objected to this sys- 
tem of retaliation. He had no scruples about adding 
to his own capital by robbing the revenue of Spain ; 
it was all fair that he should furnish the South Sea 
Company’s ship by goods from his own vessel, or per- 
mit the smugglers in the dead of night to transport 
his cargo to their long boats; but it was monstrous 
that his own ship should be inspected, that he him- 
self should be put in irons, and that his merchantman 
should be seized upon as a prize. As well might 
the guerrilla soldier who shoots down his neighbour 
object to himself being shot. 

As is always the case when disputes arise, both 
parties declared themselves to be innocent, and laid 
the whole blame upon the other. By careful suppres- 
sions of the truth, by ingenious perversions, and by 
distorted statements, the captain of a guarda costa 
made it appear that he had never exceeded his duty, 
that he had never overhauled vessels in foreign waters, 
and that he had never ill-treated prisoners; by employ- 
ing the same cunning measures, the captain of the 
British merchantman in his turn vindicated himself 
from most of the charges of which he was accused. 


There can be no doubt that grave faults were com- 
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mitted on both sides. The guarda costas had fre- 
quently been guilty of inflicting severe punishments 
upon the sailors they apprehended, of exercising their 
right of search where they were not empowered, and of 
plundering ; but, at the same time, the captain of the 
English merchantman had also openly perpetrated 
gross and grievous frauds upon the commerce of Spain, 
had materially crippled her revenue, and had raised 
smuggling to the position of a maritime industry. 
Thus both nations possessed grievances which the 
mischievous or the partisan could readily seize upon 
and divert to his own purpose. Spain was loud in her 
denunciations against the nefarious practices of British 
vessels in her waters, and staunchly upheld the con- 
duct of her guarda costas. In England equally loud 
were the complaints against the right of search by 
Spain, against the inhuman treatment of English 
prisoners immured in Spanish dungeons, and against 
the harsh restrictions put upon trade with America. 
The question came before Parliament. The Oppo- 
sition, enchanted at finding so excellent an occasion 
of harassing Walpole, warmly sided with all who 
arraigned the conduct of Spain. “Our countrymen 


{22 


in chains! and slaves to Spaniards !” was the party 
ery of those whom Pulteney and Wyndham led. 
Petitions were presented to the House inveighing 
against the seizures and depredations of the Spaniards, 
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and praying for redress, A warm debate ensued. 
The note struck by the Opposition was for ven- 
geance, ‘Our countrymen in chains! and slaves to 
Spaniards!” cried Alderman Willimot, a devoted 
follower of Wyndham. “Is not this enough to fire 
the coldest? Is not this enough to rouse all the 
vengeance of national resentment? And shall we sit 
here debating about words and forms, while the 
sufferings of our countrymen call loudly for re- 
dress ?” 

The reply of Walpole was that of a statesman. 
He admitted that the Spanish guarda costas had 
been guilty of many outrages upon British subjects, 
but he hoped that they still might be atoned for by 
a full and friendly compensation. He assured the 
House that the Government would at once put itself 
into communication with the Court at Madrid, and 
demand redress. He begged that members of the 
Opposition would keep a guard over their words, and 
not inflame the country by denunciations against the 
right of search which Spain had so long exercised, 
and which she now could scarcely be expected to 
abandon, or by other hasty proceedings render the 
preservation of peace a matter of great difficulty. 
He was as jealous of the honour of his country as 
any Englishman, but it was his opinion that recourse 


should not be had to arms whilst a prospect re- 
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mained of their obtaining their ends by the sug- 
gestions and remonstrances of diplomacy. 

This wise and moderate counsel was rejected. The 
nation was in one of its most one-sided and indignant 
moods, and clamoured for, war, It was idle to 
examine into the wrongs of Spain, her commerce 
crippled, her revenue diminished, an organized system 
of smuggling environing her coasts—it was only the 
injury done by Spain to England, and not the injury 
done by England to Spain, that created irritation and 
excited sympathy. Walpole, who always accurately 
felt the pulse of the nation before he adopted any 
decided course, saw that it would be dangerous to 
his own interests to resist the tide of public opinion. 
The King was in favour of war; the treacherous 
Duke of Newcastle was seeking to expel his Chief 
from the Cabinet ; the Opposition was diminishing 


the Whig majority by its angry attacks against the 


right of search. There were but two courses open for 


the minister. He could against his better judgment 


declare for war and thus preserve his cherished 
power, or he could preserve his honour unsullied by 
placing his resignation in the hands of the King 
and decline to be responsible for any hostilities that 
might ensue from the conduct of the war party. 
Office was, however, dearer to Walpole than the 


-maintenance of his convictions, and he voted in 
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favour of the popular cry. The delight of the 
country was unbounded. Bells were merrily rung, 
bonfires were lighted, banquets were held, every one 
anticipated an easy victory, and that ere many shots 
had been fired the wealthy Spanish colonies would 
-be annexed to the British Empire. “They may 
ring the bells now,” said Walpole, with his usual 
foresight ; “before long they will be wringing their 
hands.” He was right. For nine years the war was 
carried on, and then concluded without the one 
object — the right of, search— which occasioned 
hostilities being settled. Even the adversaries of 
Walpole admitted their guilt in opposing the sound 
common-sense of his objections, and in hounding on 
the country to declare for hostilities. “None of 
them,” writes Burke, referring to a conversation with 
the leaders of the Opposition, in after years, “no, 
not one did in the ‘least defend the measure, or 
attempt to justify their conduct, which they as freely 
condemned as they would have done in commenting 
upon any proceeding in history in which they were 
totally unconcerned.” 

The long reign of peace had unfitted the nation 
for war, and with the exception of Vernon’s capture 
of Porto Bello, successes failed to fall to the English 
arms. The squadron dispatched to the South Sea, 
under Commodore Anson, for the purpose of ravaging 
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the coasts of Peru and Chili, was shattered by a 
terrible storm. The attack upon Carthagena re- 
sulted in a disgraceful repulse. Jealousies sprang up 
between the commanders of the fleet and of the land 
forces. After losing twenty thousand men, the ex- 
pedition returned home without having effected a 
single conquest of importance. 

As is always the case when a country is defeated, 
the Government of the day was made responsible for 
the misconduct of the war. All the reverses of Vernon 
and Wentworth were attributed to the Prime 
Minister. Walpole was in one of those unhappy 
situations, that whatever he did was open to cen- 
sure. The bitterest and most contradictory strictures 
were passed upon his supervision of affairs. If he 
dispatched troops to the West Indies, he was dis- 
paraging the navy; if he fitted out a fleet, he was 
neglecting the land forces. If he asked for supplies, 
he was too lavish; if he made no calls upon the 
public purse, he was too economical. He was accused 
of bringing the country to beggary by going to war ; 
he was accused of being indifferent to the honour of 
his country by not going sooner to war. If he 
approved of a standing army, he was intimidating 
the people; if he voted for a reduction in the mili- 
tary establishment, he was leaving the country 
defenceless. If he sent cruisers to accompany w 
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convoy of merchantmen, he was favouring a com- 
mercial coterie; if he refused to send cruisers, he 

was unmindful of the mercantile interests of the 

country. Why was taxation not reduced? Why 

was the war not more vigorously conducted ? Why 
was the fleet stationed in the Atlantic and not in the 

Mediterranean? Why was the fleet at anchor in the 

Mediterranean and not in the Atlantic? In short, 

the English nation was in one of its most obstinate 

and inconsistent of moods, and refused to be 

satisfied. 

A victim was required to propitiate the country, 
and Walpole was now offered up as a sacrifice to 
its mortified pride, as Clarendon in the days of 
Charles II. had been sacrificed before him. He was 
accused of indulging in the most unnecessary expendi- 
ture, of arrogating to himself the power and privileges 
of “sole minister,” of bribing and corrupting every 
department of the Government, and of the. grossest 
mismanagement in the conduct of the war with Spain. 
He was acquitted by a narrow majority of three. 

It was now evident to all that the long reign of 
his power was fast drawing to a close. His colleagues 
were intriguing to succeed him; his majority had been 
transformed into a minority ; a strong feeling both 
in the country and in the House of Commons was rising 
up against him. The past services of Walpole were 
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no longer remembered. The country forgot the long 
prosperity it had enjoyed, the taxes that had been 
repealed, the wisdom of the minister in restoring 
- confidence after the collapse of the South Sea scheme, 
in preserving peace for a longer period than ever had 
been known since the days when a Stuart had crossed 
the Tweed to ascend the English throne, and in 
relieving commerce from its burdens, and the land 
from its heavy charges. Only one fact was now re- 
membered, that an unsuccessful war was being waged, 
and that Walpole was at the head of the adminis- 
tration, and consequently the cause of all the evils 
the nation was suffering from. 

He was strongly advised by his political adherents 
to give up the seals. “I must inform you,” he writes 
to the Duke of Devonshire, “that the panic was so 
great among what I should call my own friends, that 
they all declared my retiring was become absolutely 
necessary, as the only means to carry on the public 
business.” His own family urged him also to submit to 
the verdict of parliamentary fortune, and not to oppose 
a hostile House of Commons. Had he consulted his 
‘own wishes, he would, he said, still have remained at 
the head of affairs, in spite of his political reverses, 
but when he found that in addition to a formidable 
majority in the House of Commons, and to a strong 
feeling against him out-of-doors, his Cabinet declined 
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to serve under him, and threatened desertion, he saw 
_ that. there was no alternative but to tender his resigna- 
tion. On handing the seals to the King, the minister 
knelt down to kiss the royal hand, and it is said that 
his Majesty was so moved at the departure of his chief 
adviser, after the many years of faithful service he 
had rendered the Crewn, that he burst into tears. 
Walpole was raised to the Upper House by the title 
of the Earl of Orford, and a handsome pension 
granted him. . . 

Shortly after his resignation a Committee was 
appointed to inquire into his administration of affairs 
during the last ten years. It was confidently ex- 
pected that the moment the Committee entered upon 
its labours the grossest frauds and the most nefarious 
corruption would be at once discovered. “I fear not 
to declare,’ said Pitt, who was on the Committee, 
‘that I expect, in consequence of such inquiry, to 
find that our treasure has been exhausted, not to 
humble our enemies, or to obviate domestic insurrec- 
tions, not to support our allies, or to suppress our 
factions ; but for purposes which no man who loves 
his country can think of without indignation, the 
purchase of votes, the bribing of boroughs, the en- 
riching of hirelings, the multiplying of dependents, 
and the corruption of Parliaments.” 


Lord Limerick was chosen Chairman, and without 
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delay the packed jury proceeded upon its prejudiced 
work. The Treasury books were rigidly overhauled, © 
official papers keenly looked through, and witnesses 
most closely examined. Yet with what result? It 
was found that this minister, who had been accused 
of so freely pillaging from the State for his own evil 
ends, and whose administration had been steeped in 
bribery and corruption, had been guilty of the heinous 
offence of offering the Mayor of Weymouth the post 
of collector of that port provided he would, during 
the election, obtain the nomination of a returning 
officer ; that a few revenue officials who had refused 
to vote for the Government candidate had been dis- 
missed ; that a contract had been entered into by 
which the contractors had gained fourteen per cent. ; 
and that there had been some profusion in the ex- 
penditure of the Secret Service money. The mountain 
had at last been delivered, and this most ridiculous 
mouse was the fruit of its travail ! 

That Walpole was guilty of bribery and corruption, 
that he paid for votes in the House of Coramons with 
the guineas of the Treasury, that he supported certain 
newspapers with public money, and that he drew 
upon the funds of the Secret Service to reward his 
partisans, cannot be denied ; but that he was the in- 
carnation of fraud and dishonesty that malignity 
represented him is obviously untrue. If Walpole had 
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been the wholesale poisoner of parliamentary purity 
his opponents alleged, it seems strange that a hostile 
Committee, with the fullest powers of investigation, 
should have failed to discover all traces of his nefa- 
rious proceedings. When our enemies acquit us we 
must indeed be blameless. We are not surprised, 
therefore, to hear that when the report of the Com- 
mittee, from which so much scandal had been antici- 
pated, made its appearance, it was received by the 
publie with contempt. 

With the failure of this inquiry the political career 
of Walpole came to an end. Save when, in moments 
of emergency, he was consulted by his Sovereign he 
passed his declining years at Houghton, superintend- 
ing the alterations he was making at his splendid 
country seat, and fitting up his magnificent picture 
gallery.. Though fallen from power he was still the 
confidential adviser of the King, and his words 
carried a weight such as no minister in the Cabinet 
possessed. He died on the 18th of March, 1745, in 
the sixty-ninth year of his age. He lies buried 
within the parish church of Houghton, and neither 
monument nor inscription record the spot where his 
remains have been interred. 


““So peaceful rest, without a stone, a name 
Which once had ‘ honours, titles, wealth, and fame,’ ” 


CHATHAM, 


THE MINISTER OF WAR. 
1708—May 11, 1778. 


As Walpole was essentially the Minister of Peace, so 
the haughty Chatham was essentially the Minister of 
War. To the proud, imperious nature of the first 
Pitt, there was but one alternative for a great nation 
to accept whose honour had been slighted or whose 
demands had been ignored. With the delays of arbi- 
tration, the fencings of diplomacy, or the exactions 
of empty apologies, Chatham had little sympathy. 
He placed his faith in the country which was ever 
ready to grasp the sword, and to appeal to the God 
of Battles for the redress of the grievances she com- 
plained of, or to enforce the claims she brought for- 
ward. He would rather that she were a bully than a 
craven. In his eyes the only means by which a people 
could command respect and maintain authority in the 
family of nations was by the display of a resolute and 
warlike policy. He was the first of our parliamentary . 
statesmen who believed in, and carried out the maxim 
—If peace be sought after, prepare for war. ; 
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Throughout his tenure of power his voice was 
always raised in favour of hostilities when English 
honour was affected, or the position of England 
in the remotest degree endangered. He knew that 
nations were like men. In the days when the sword 
was the only avenger of personal insult, the man 
who at the slightest affront called out his foe, who 
declined to allow the malice of backbiters to pass 
unpunished, who held so dearly to his good name 
that he was ever ready to defend it with rapier or 
pistol, was pretty sure to go on his way undisturbed, 
and to be treated by those who crossed his path 
with deference and submission. So it was with that 
collection of men called a nation. A country whose 
fleets were ready to sail, whose armies were ready to 
march, which permitted no affront to her flag, which 
entered into no guarantees that she was unpre- 
pared to uphold, and which raised no demands 
she dared not, when necessary, enforce at the point 
of her bayonets and by the thunder of her guns, was a 
power whose State papers carried weight, and whose 
name exacted homage. Such was the position which 
Chatham desired England to assume, and such was 
the position to which, after years of commercial 
prosperity, bought at the expense of national pres- 
tige, he compelled her to attain. 

The man was fitted to the task. Nature had cast. 
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Chatham in one of her severest moulds. He pos- 
sessed in an eminent degree those gifts which create 
fear, inspire respect, and repel love. Stern, unbend- 
ing, proud with the consciousness of a lofty nature 
that is incapable of mean acts, endowed with an in- 
tellect which was inspired by the sacred fire of 
genius, a sound and quick judge of character, cease- 
less in his efforts till the end he put before him had 
been reached, passionate, impetuous, eloquent, he 
was one of those men born to command, and to 
whom submission is instinctively given. He posed 
as the superior being, and never descended from his 
pedestal. There is but one step from the sublime 
to the ridiculous: but the narrow borderland was 
never crossed by Chatham ; he was always sublime. 
He knew the danger to dignity which the great man 
incurs by lowering himself in his tastes, his plea- 
sures, his social converse, to the level of those 
around him. Chatham never unbent; he was 
always the stately personage—always in full dress. 
When he entered society, his bearing, his smile, his 
eold, haughty courtesy so deeply impressed the 
guests, that his appearance at once hushed gaiety 
and silenced the most flippant. The House of Com- 
mons trembled at his frown, and listened awe-struck to 
his impetuous eloquence and to his fierce but ready 
rejoinders. Even the bravest felt his heart grow 
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sick and chill when those savage eyes were turned 
upon him, causing the jest or malicious interruption 

to be crushed at its very outset. Who does not know : 
the story? “Sugar, Mr, Speaker,’ began Chatham 
on one occasion, when so abrupt an introduction of 
the subject created a laugh. The eagle glance of the 
minister swept the House, and the usual expressive 
silence ensued. ‘Sugar, sugar, sugar,” he slowly 
repeated, looking the while at his interrupters, who 
were hushed as schoolboys detected by their master, 
‘‘who will now dare to laugh at sugar?” “His 
words,” says Lord Lyttleton, “ have sometimes frozen 
my young blood into stagnation, and sometimes 
made it pace in such a hurry through my veins, that 
I could scarce support it.” 

The truth was that Chatham, as Lord Shelburne 
states in his spiteful criticisms of his contemporaries, 
was a born actor. His knowledge of human nature 
taught him that a man has only to assert himself 
constantly, undeterred by the fear of ridicule, to be 
accepted at last by the world at his own valuation. 
He knew how useful all the accessories of art are to 
enhance certain gifts of nature and to impress an 
audience. He trod the stage of life as some weil- 
graced actor who has carefully rehearsed his part, 
and who by the aid of genius has completely iden- 
tified himself with the character he represents, Con- 
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scious of his great talents and of his power to exact 
fealty from his followers, Chatham stood forth boldly 
proclaiming himself as the only one fit to command 
the vessel of the State. ‘I know,” he said to the 
Duke of Devonshire at a season of grave crisis, “ that 
I can save the country, and I know no other man 
can.’ His self-confidence was infectious, and soon 
those around him began to feel that the once fiery 
cornet of horse had good grounds for his faith. His 
hauteur, his courage, his patriotism, the authoritative 
attitude he always assumed, added to the impression 
he had already created. 

The great live much alone, and Chatham was ever 
in seclusion, When he was visible he was aware of 
the eager eyes bent upon him, and of the nature of 
the comments he called forth, and therefore he never 
permitted himself to appear ata disadvantage. When 
he spoke in the House of Commons the passion of his 
eloquence seldom made him forget his careful English, 
his studied attitudes, and all the grace of the finished 
orator. He received a single visitor as he received a 
deputation, with the stately air of a monarch holding 
an interview with an ambassador. There was a lofty 
tone of independence in his character which was suffi- 
cient in itself, in an age of scheming servility, to raise 
him above the crowd. He did not pander to the 
wishes of a proud oligarchy, like the Pelhams, nor 
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did he rely on the support of the Court, like Lord 
Bated Aiea fesahs ¢ i | 

He was the first to recognise the rising power of 
the people of England, and to admit that the middle 
classes were a force in the State which it would be 
most unwise for king or peer to ignore. “TI will not 
go to the Court,” he cried on one occasion when his 
support was being bidden for, “if I may not bring 
the Constitution with me.” At another time, when 
his more popular measures encountered the opposi- 
tion of his colleagues in the Cabinet, he overruled 
their objections by proudly exclaiming, “It is the 
people who have sent me here.” 

Nor was his devotion to the cause of the 
people unheeded by the mob. He had all those 
gifts which are fully appreciated by the class to 
whom he appealed. His immediate colleagues and 
opponents might occasionally detect the tinsel of the 
trappings that adorned him, and decline to be 
deceived by the theatrical arts and airs he assumed. 
Not so the middle classes. He was seen from the 
distance of the pit and gallery, and really appeared 
to be the character he was always playing. He was 
a proud, mysterious personage, whom the middle 
classes could not quite understand, yet who they 
knew had their interests at heart. The awe his name 
created impressed them and appealed to their vul- 
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garity, which is always in sympathy with the sensa- 
tional’ His splendid eloquence dazzled them, even 
if they could not follow it. It was known that he 
was disinterested and that his good offices could not | 
_be bought, and in an age of bribery and’ corrup- 

tion such purity justly raised him high in the’ 
estimation of his worshippers.. Though the idol - 
of the crowd he was no demagogue, and his adhe- 
rents respected him all the more as one who, whilst 
doing. them good service, yet knew how to distin- 
guish between their interests and their prejudices. 
Hero-worship is a common creed amongst the mob, 
but it has seldom offered its homage at a more 
deserving shrine than when it bent the knee before 
the first Pitt. 

William Pitt, the first Earl of Chatham, came, as 
Lord Shelburne states, “of no great family.” His 
father was the son of that Governor of Madras who 
was generally known by the name of “ Diamond 
Pitt,’ on account of the singularly magnificent stone 
he became the possessor of when in India, and which 
on his return home he sold for a large sum to the 
Regent of Orleans. Pope, with his usual sting, sings 
that the jewel was robbed by its first English owner :— 


“ Asleep and naked as the Indian lay, 
An honest factor stole the gem away.” 


Diamond Pitt became a large landowner, invested in 
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rotten boroughs, and sent his son Robert into Par- 
liament as their representative. This Robert Pitt 
married a sister of the Earl of Grandison, and from 
the union sprang two sons—Thomas, who succeeded 
to the family property, and William, afterwards the 
famous statesman. The earlier years of the future 
’ Chatham were uneventful, and neither at Eton nor 
at Oxford did he give signs of the great abilities 
which were in after life to make his name illustrious. 
His university career was cut short by a violent 
attack of the gout, to which he had been subject 
from his boyhood, and it was considered necessary 
that he should abandon his studies and travel on the 
Continent for the benefit of his health. Returning 
home, and his fortune not permitting him to be in- 
dependent of a profession, he entered the army, and 
obtained a commission as cornet in the Blues. His 
military training did not, however, interfere with his 
civil ambition ; for shortly after joining his regiment 
he was returned to Parliament as member for the 
family borough of Old Sarum. 

The period he had chosen to enter political life 
was favourable to youthful ambition. The Govern- 
ment was represented by Walpole, and by Walpole 
alone. Supported by the Court, by his distribution 
of the Treasury guineas, and by his splendid parlia- 
mentary tact, the First Minister oceupied a position 
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which it seemed difficult to undermine, Still if the 
Cabinet, thanks to the energies of its leader, was 
strong, the Opposition was among the most formid- 
able that party tactics have ever called into action. 
Arrayed against Walpole were the Tories, who hated 
his Hanoverian predilections; the Jacobites, who 
were only too glad to do damage to any Government 
which did not favour the Pretender; the Whigs 
who had severed themselves from their party out of 
bitter hate to its leader; and a band of hot youths 
who had named themselves the “ Patriots,” and 
whose special mission was to hound Walpole into 
resignation. Under the banner of the Patriots, Pitt 
enrolled himself. 

His first speech was in support of the congratula- 
tory address moved by Pulteney on the occasion of 
the marriage of the Prince of Wales with the Princess 
of Saxe-Gotha. The success he obtained on this 
occasion is a singular passage in the history of 
oratory. It sometimes happens that men only re- 
quire opportunity to attain at one bound to fame. 
The genius within them, which causes them to pos- 
sess in the most marked manner certain special gifts, 
is independent of long study, anxious preparation, or 
incessant practice to proclaim itself. Of such are 
the heaven-born musicians, artists, orators, whose 
first compositions, first pictures, first speeches, show 
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to the world that a new star has arisen which makes 
pale the fires of careful talent and laborious me- 
diocrity. To this class Pitt belonged. His first 
speech was a brilliant success, and before the session 
was over, he who had given little promise at school 
or college, in whom his family had not much faith, 
who was known as a young cavalry officer of the 
ordinary type, was among the first of English orators. 
His splendid voice, his impressive attitudes, the 
advantages of face and figure with which Nature had 
endowed him, the passionate flow of language, the 
exquisite application of his similes, his powers of 
sarcasm, his readiness of retort, all made him the 
speaker who is born and not made. 

From friend and foe the same tribute is offered 
to his eloquence. Horace Walpole, who detested 
him on account of his bitter attacks upon the 
Prime Minister, writes: ‘Pitt was undoubtedly 
one of the greatest masters of ornamental elo- 
quence ; his language was amazingly fine and glow- 
ing, his voice admirable, his action most impres- 
sive, his figure genteel and commanding; bitter 
satire was his forte; when he attempted ridicule, 
which was very seldom, he succeeded happily.” In 
the opinion of the father of Horace Walpole, whose 
generous nature had little room for spite, Pitt, when 


at his best, surpassed Cicero and Demosthenes. 
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Benjamin Franklin, the American philosopher and 
politician, whilst acting as agent for Pennsylvania in 
England, went down to Westminster. He said, after 
listening to one of Pitt’s orations, that he had some- 
times seen eloquence without wisdom, and often 
wisdom without eloquence ; in Chatham only had he 
seen them combined. Even the cold jealousy of 
Lord Shelburne warms into admiration when he 
criticizes the oratory of Pitt. 

So effective a supporter was not likely to be 
ignored by the Opposition. Pitt was regarded as 
one of its most dashing gladiators; he became the 
friend of Pulteney, and was introduced into the 
circle of the advisers of the vain and weak Prince 
Frederick. Walpole was the one great butt of his 
invective. He abused his peace policy, he thundered 
against the despotic character of his Government and 
the bribery and corruption which marked every step 
in his tenure of power, whilst 


“ He always affected to make the House ring 
’Gainst Hanover troops and a Hanover king.” 


The attacks of the young soldier soon became too 
damaging to be overlooked, and Walpole, whose 
policy it never was to bribe a foe, determined, as he 
said, to silence that fiery cornet of horse. Pitt was 
dismissed from his regiment by the special orders of 
the Prime Minister, and the petty revenge was freely 
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commented upon by the Grub Street manufacturers 
of squibs and lampoons. The friends of the young 
officer now came to the rescue, and as a compensa- 
tion for the sacrifice of his military career to his 
political principles he was appointed by the Prince 
of Wales groom of the bedchamber. 

Like Pulteney and others of the Opposition, 
the hatred of Pitt to the Government was now 
animated by the keenest personal spite. He put 
himself forward as one of the hottest advocates 
for that disastrous war with Spain which the Prime 
Minister, with his usual good sense, had essayed his 
utmost to prevent ; he bitterly denounced Walpole as 
the head and front of all the miseries the nation was 
then contending against, and he loudly clamoured 
for his impeachment. Yet, in spite of his savage 
attacks upon the minister, in spite of the frequent 
accusations of bribery and corruption he hurled 
against him, in spite of the name of patriot he so 
loftily arrogated to himself and his friends, we find 
Pitt, on the downfall of Walpole, intriguing with the 
deposed statesman to hold office. 

The Duke of Newcastle was desirous of forming a 
Cabinet on a Whig basis. Pitt now came forward and 
bargained with Walpole that if he, Sir Robert, would 
use his powerful influence With the King to obtain 
office for Pitt and for certain of his followers, the: 


’ 
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“Patriots” would agree to preserve the ex-minister 
from the consequences ,of the prosecution that was 
_ about to be instituted against him. Walpole, how- 
ever, was too astute to accept these conditions, He 
was then busy negotiating with Pulteney and Car- 
teret ; if, therefore, the leaders of the Opposition 
agreed to the terms he offered, there was no need for 
him to trouble himself either with the. support or 
the hostility of those he good-humouredly sneered at 
as “the boys.’ With Pulteney and Carteret on his 
side the aid of the “ Patriots” would be superfluous ; 
whilst the defence of the Patriots, supposing the 
leaders of the Opposition not to have been won over, 
would be an advocacy of little worth. Few will 
gainsay the obvious comment of Macaulay upon this 
disgraceful transaction. ‘What must have been,” be 
asks,* “the general state of political morality when 
a young man considered, and justly considered, as 
the most public-spirited and spotless statesman of 
his time, could attempt to force his way into office by 
means so disgraceful ?” 

Disappointed in not holding office, Pitt pursued 
the usual tactics of the ignored opponent. Regardless 
of his recent negotiations with Walpole, he was now 

* Thackeray’s ‘Life of Chatham,” the essay by Lord Macaulay, 
the ‘‘ Letters of Horace Walpole,” and certain copies of the Gentle- 


man’s Magazine, have been the works chiefly consulted by me in writing 
this sketch. 
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among the noisiest who called for vengeance upon 
the fallen minister. He moyed for a Committee of 
Inquiry into Walpole’s past political career; he 
heaped upon the head of the author of the Excise 
Bill all the charges made by Sandys, and repeated 
by Pulteney; he thirsted for the blood of: that 
“sole minister” who had uprooted the freedom of 
the English Constitution, and in its stead had esta- 
blished the despotism of personal government; he 
even supported an Indemnity Bill, which allowed 
witnesses to perjure themselves by. malicious state- 
ments against the late Prime Minister without being 
called to account for their infamous mendacity. 
When Walpole had quitted publie life and had 
passed to the retirement of Houghton, the spiteful 
invective of Pitt found a fresh victim in Carteret, 
afterwards Earl Granville, who was then holding 
the seals as Secretary of State, but who in reality 
led the Cabinet. England had _ enthusiastically 
espoused the cause of Maria Theresa. Vast sums 
of money were voted for the heroic queen, and 
our regiments poured into Germany to take part 
against her enemies. Though we had guaranteed 
the succession: of Maria Theresa, by the Pragmatic 
Sanction, to the Austrian dominions, yet the ques- 
tion interested us far less than it interested Hanover, 
and it now transpired that the Electorate had con- 
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tributed nothing to the expenses of the war waged 
on her behalf. Pitt was furious. Such partiality, 
he said, was due to the un-English sympathies of 
the King and to the servility of Carteret, who had 
pandered for his own ambitious motives to the 
Hanoverian prejudices of his master. The interests 
of England, cried Pitt, were being sacrificed to those 
of Hanover. Why, he asked, should Hanoverian 
troops be subsidised with English money? Why 
should English troops be forced to bear the heat and 
burden of battle whilst the troops of Hanover were 
eating and sleeping in the Low Countries, leagues 
removed from the scene of danger ? 

“That we should inviolably observe our treaties,” 
he said, in the proud spirit of a true Minister of War, 
“and observe them though every other nation should 
disregard them—that we should show an example of 
fidelity to mankind, and stand firm in the practice 
of virtue, though we should stand alone—I readily 
allow. I am, therefore, far from advising that we 
should recede from our stipulations, whatever we 
may suffer by adhering to them, or that we should 
neglect the support of the Pragmatic Sanction, how- 
ever we may be at present embarrassed, or however 
disadvantageous may be its assertion, 

“Tf our assistance to the Empress be an act of 
honesty, and granted in consequence of treaties, why 
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may it not be equally required of Hanover? If it 
be an act of generosity, why should this nation alone 
be obliged to sacrifice her own interest to that of 
others? or why should the Elector of Hanover exert 
his liberality at the expense of Great Britain ? 

“Tt is now too apparent that this powerful, this 
great, this formidable nation, is considered only as a 
province to a despicable Electorate; and that, in 
consequence of a plan formed long ago, and invariably 
pursued, these troops are hired only to drain us of 
our money. That they have hitherto been of no use 
to Great Britain or to Austria is evident beyond a 
doubt ; and therefore it is plain that they are only 
retained for the purpose of Hanover.” Tn answer 
to these legitimate strictures a body of Hanoverian 
troops was raised at the expense of the Electorate. 

On the death of the Earl of Wilmington, the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Henry Pelham, the able brother 
of the contemptible Duke of Newcastle, was sum- 
moned to power. A Cabinet was formed consisting 
of the leading Whigs and Tories, which, from the 
liberality of its policy and its absence of party pre- 
judice, was nicknamed the “ Broad-Bottom Adminis- 
tration.” Pitt, who was a personal friend of Henry 
Pelham, was proposed for office ; but the King, who 
detested him for his outspoken speeches against 
Hanover, declined to support the recommendation. 
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The fiery orator was therefore advised by Pelham to 
remain quiet until the opposition of the monarch had 
cooled down, and to leave the issue in the hands of 
those who would take care that his interests did’ not 
permanently suffer. 

This wise suggestion was cordially accepted by Pitt, 
who now pursued a course calculated to please the 
King. He severed himself from the Prince of Wales, 
and resigned his appointment in the household. He 
supported the Ministry in all its measures, even when 
such support was inconsistent with his former pro- 
ceedings. He moved a grant for continuing the war 
with Flanders, though during the past session he 
had bitterly opposed the same motion when brought 
forward by Carteret. At the time when the nation 
was perplexed by the last Jacobite rebellion, it was 
his voice that gave strength to the Government and 
confidence to the country. Such services were now 
to receive their reward. 

The Pelhams bitterly detested Carteret, now raised 
to the peerage as Earl Granville, and on taking office 
had forced him into opposition. Still, in opposition 
Granville was most dangerous. He was the friend of 
the King, he was the only member about the Court 
who could fluently speak German, and, though not 
one of the official advisers of the Crown, he was yet 
its most trusty counsellor. It was known that he 
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was intriguing for restoration to power, and was only 
biding his opportunity ; the Pelhams, therefore, re- 
solved to defeat his schemes by a bold game which 
should force his hand and expose his weakness. 

The country was agitated by the Jacobite rebel- 
lion, and for the moment it seemed not impro- 
bable that the Stuart would oust the Guelph from 
the throne. At this critical juncture Pitt was re- 
commended for the post of Secretary at War. As 
was anticipated, the King, worked upon by Gran- 
ville and by his own personal antipathy, declined 
to make out the appointment. In support of 
their nominee the Pelham Ministry resigned. Lords 
Granville and Bath were summoned to form a Cabi- 
net. No politician of note agreed to serve under 
them, they found themselves in a hopeless minority 
in both Houses of Parliament, and at the end of 
three days the “Long Administration,” as it was 
sarcastically called, ceased to exist. The Pelhams 
were restored to power, and Pitt for the first time 
held office under the Crown. He was appointed 
Vice-Treasurer of Ireland, and shortly afterwards 
Paymaster of the Forces. It had been privately 
arranged between Henry Pelham and the King, that 
as Pitt was so objectionable to the Sovereign he 
should be nominated to a post which should not 
require any personal intercourse with the Crown. 
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Youthful ambition, when allied with brilliant 
talents and panting for opportunity, is seldom, as 
the annals of political history fully bear out, over- 
scrupulous in its efforts to obtain power. Pitt had 
gone into factious opposition because he had felt 
there was more to be gained by thwarting a minister 
like Walpole than by serving him. He had entered 
into.a base intrigue with the fallen victim of his 
fierce diatribes to secure office, and his ignoble offers 
had met with the contempt they merited. He had 
sided with the heir-apparent against the King, and 
had afterwards thrown over the son for the sire. He 
had bitterly attacked the Hanoverian policy, and 
had then humbly eaten his words. He had been so 
anxious after office as to be indifferent to the means 
he employed, provided they were calculated to serve 
his ends. He had succeeded. Pitt now mounted 
the first rung in the political ladder, and power was 
to reveal the real purity of his character, hitherto 
rendered thick and turbid by the struggles of an 
unscrupulous ambition, 

The study of political biography makes large 
calls upon the charity of our human nature, and 
unless we feel ourselves capable of generously meet- 
ing these demands we shall do wisely to abandon the 
subject altogether. -We must not pay heed to the 


hot indignation of Opposition, for it has as often 
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happened as not that when the Opposition has com- 
fortably settled itself upon the Government benches, 
what once excited its ire excites it no longer, and 
‘we see opponents content to+ pursue a not very dis- 
similar policy to that which, under less favourable 
circumstances, has met with their sternest disapproval. 
We should judge of a Party, not by its views when 
out of office, for the simple fact that it is out of 
office, but by its conduct when in power. We should 
look kindly upon the inconsistencies of youthful poli- 
tical ambition, and upon its struggles, which may 
not, perhaps, bear a close examination, to push itself 
through the crowd, reserving our judgment and the 
severity of our morality for a later date, when the 
aspirant has developed into the established statesman. 
Remembering human nature, we should be more 
prone to forget, than to eternally recall, the un- 
savoury dealings of men desirous of entering Parlia- 
ment, or the intrigues practised by eager partisans to 
obtain office, and content ourselves with limiting our 
criticism to the conduct’ of such men when they 
have once become enrolled as legislators or have 
taken the oaths as advisers of the Crown. We must 
be satisfied with viewing the race, and not watch too 
narrowly the details of the training. 

Pitt was now to show that, though unscrupulous 


in his efforts to secure power, he was not influenced 
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‘by any desire to grasp its meaner perquisites, He 
was not a rich man. As a younger son his family 
portion had been small, and though the Duchess of 
Marlborough had been pleased to reward his attacks 
upon Carteret, whom she hated, as she had hated 
every one deep in the confidences of the throne, by 
leaving him a legacy of ten thousand pounds, his 
fortune was far from placing him above tempta- 
tions of a mercenary character. The post of Pay- 
master of the Forces was among the wealthiest in 
the gift of the Crown. The Paymaster not only 
received a fixed salary, but vast sums of money were 
placed in his hands, which he was permitted to 
invest and the interest of which he might appro- 
priate to his own use. Pitt, with that contempt for 
wealth which characterized his son, declined to touch 
a farthing beyond the actual pay attached to his 
office. In the epigrams that were launched against 
him his faults were bitingly commented upon ; but 
the malevolence of his most hostile opponent never 
once dreamed of impugning the disinterested cha- 
racter of his ambition. He loved power, but he was 
indifferent to its wages. 

The Pelham Administration was not marked by 
any stirring events. Peace reigned around, The 
country was prosperous. The Opposition was weak, 
and found few opportunities to raise the voice of 
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detraction. The Government was strong, whilst. the 

intestine jealousies at work in the Ministry rendered. 
-the position of the Premier secure ; he was safe not 
because he was the intellectual superior of his col-. 
leagues, but because his colleagues distrusted each 
other too keenly to attempt to supplant him. Of 
these colleagues three stood out prominently from 
their fellows :—Murray, who, perhaps fortunately for 
the ambition of Pitt, exchanged politics for the 
bench, and afterwards became known as Earl Mans- 
field, the brilliant Lord Chief Justice of England ; 
Henry Fox, the celebrated father of a more celebrated 
son; and William Pitt. Each of these men differed 
widely from the other in his political views, yet the 
tact of Pelham was successful in securing the ser- 
vices of this valuable but dangerous trio to the end 
of his career, and in crushing all the coquettings of 
the Opposition to create a disruption. 

The death of the Premier, which occurred in the 
March of 1754, was at once the signal for confusion 
and division. The Duke of Newcastle, by virtue of 
his powerful parliamentary influence, succeeded to the 
post rendered vacant by the loss of his brother. In 
the Upper House no difficulty was anticipated; it was 
in the popular Chamber where danger was to be feared. 
The incoming Prime Minister, with the diseased ambi- 


tion of incompetency, was desirous of preserving in his 
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hands both the work and patronage of office. A man 
in whom indefatigable industry took the place of 
intellect, and who was endowed with more than the 
ordinary suspicions of the narrow-minded, he wished | 
to undertake the labours of the Cabinet and not to 
permit any interference in the exercise of his control. 
He wanted a tool not a colleague. The question now 
arose as to the leadership of the House of Commons.. 
Murray was anxious to forsake politics for a judicial 
career, and declined all overtures. Pitt, haughty and 
independent, was not likely to serve as the creature 
of so contemptible a chief as Newcastle, and his aid 
was therefore not asked. After some negotiation Fox, 
who was a cynic, who was fond of money, and whose 
fortune was reduced to a low ebb from play and 
dissipation, consented to hold the seals of the Secre- 
tary of State and to lead the House of Commons. 
Scarcely had the agreement been concluded than 
it was dissolved. Henry Pelham, as First Lord of 
the Treasury and as leader of the House of Commons, 
had naturally the supreme control over that con- 
venient fund called the secret service money, which 
was to buy over opposition and reward adherence. 
This fund the Duke of Newcastle was determined to 
retain in his own hands. “My brother,” said the 
Duke, forgetful of the fact that Henry Pelham was 
not only Premier but also the leader of the Lower House, 
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«when he was at the Treasury, never told anybody 
what he did with the secret service money; no more 
will I.” To this decision Fox naturally demurred. 
He could not, he answered, talk to members when 
he did not know which of them had received “ gratifi- 
cation” and which had not. Then he asked who was 
to have the disposal of places? The Duke replied 
shortly, “I myself.” “ How, then, am I to manage 
the House of Commons?” inquired Fox. ‘Oh, let 
the members come to me,” was the answer. Such 
conditions were impossible to any man who had even 
a spark of dignity in his composition, and Fox indig- 
nantly retired from the interview. Sir Thomas 
Robinson, a slow, stupid man, to whom office under 
any restrictions was a prize worth the snatching, was 
appointed leader of the House of Commons. “Sir 
Thomas Robinson lead us!” cried Pitt; “the Duke 
might as well send his jack-boot to lead us !” 

The short-sighted end Newcastle had placed before 
him was attained. He was the chief of a weak and 
submissive Cabinet, and none presumed to dispute 
his sway. ‘He is alone and all-powerful,” writes 
Horace Walpole, “and I suppose smiles at those who 
thought we must be governed by a succession of 
geniuses. I don’t know whether there are not more 
parts in governing without genius! Be it as it will, 


all the world acquiesces; he has placed all the 


‘Sag 
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orators in whatever offices they demanded, and the new 
Parliament, which is almost chosen, will not probably 
degenerate from the complaisance of its predecessor. 
Which of the Popes was it, who being chosen for his 
insufficiency, said, ‘I could not have believed that it 
was so easy to govern!’” 

Though the Duke was not opposed in the Cabinet, 
there were two members still in his administration 
who caused him no little anxiety and mortification. 
It was in the days before the maxim was in vogue 
that members of the same Government should be in 
political accord one with the other, and both Pitt and 
Fox bitterly assailed the despotism of the Prime 
Minister and the incompetency of the leader of the 
House of Commons. “They mumble poor Sir Thomas 
Robinson cruelly,” laughs Horace Walpole. Such hos- 
tile criticism was too dangerous to be ignored. Fox 
was offered a seat in the Cabinet as the price of his 
adherence to the Duke, and after a feeble hesitation 
for the sake of appearances again agreed to be bought. 
Indignant at the desertion of his colleague, Pitt never 
forgave the conduct of Fox on this occasion. The 
speeches of Pitt are forgotten, yet there is one extract 
from them which occupies a prominent place amongst 
hackneyed quotations, It is where the confluence of 
the Rhone with the Sadne is compared to the union 
of Fox with Newcastle, ‘I remember at Lyons,” 
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said Pitt, “to have seen the conflux. of the Rhone 
and the Saéne; the one a gentle, feeble, languid 
stream, and though languid of no depth, the other a 
boisterous and impetuous torrent. But they meet at 
last; and long may they continue united, to the 
comfort of each other, and to the glory, honour, and 
security of the nation !” 

The severe attacks of Pitt upon the Government 
did not escape the notice of the wits. ‘“ When Lord 
Bath,” writes Horace Walpole, “ was told of the first 
determination of turning out Pitt and letting Fox 
remain, he said it put him in mind of a story of the 
Gunpowder Plot. The Lord Chamberlain was sent 
to examine the vaults under the Parliament House, 
and, returning with his report, said he had found five- 
and-twenty barrels of gunpowder, that he had re- 
moved ten of them, and hoped the other fifteen 
would do no harm. Was ever anything so well and 
so just ?” 


The alliance between the Prime Minister and Fox _ 


was not of long duration. Warlike clouds sprang up 
in the political horizon, and grave troubles had to be 
seriously considered by the feeble Newcastle. The dis- 
putes which for several years had been constantly aris- 
ing between the French and English settlers in North 
America had now assumed such proportions as to 
create hostilities between the mother countries. The 
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first thoughts of the King were for the safety of his 
beloved electoral dominions. Fearful that when war 
had once broken out between England and France 
Frederick of Prussia would avail himself of the 
opportunity to seize upon Hanover, George con- 
cluded first with Hesse, and afterwards with Russia, 
certain subsidiary treaties stipulating that Prussia 
was to be menaced by foreign soldiery maintained by 
English money, These measures were warmly dis- 
approved of by the country, and the Opposition, 
which had hitherto been weak and divided, now 
found itself united on common ground and sup- 
ported by the indignation of the people. 

Anxious to strengthen his position, Newcastle 
opened negotiations with Pitt, but no one was more 
hotly opposed to the subsidising system than the 
great orator, and he declined to hold the seals at the 
price of subserviency to Hanoverian tactics. Disap- 
pointed at the result of this proposal the Prime 
Minister now turned to one who was always open to 
espouse any cause, provided the price given was suffi- 
ciently high. He offered Fox the post of Secretary 
of State in the place of Sir Thomas Robinson, on con- 
dition that he pledged himself to support the treaties 
on the subsidy question. The temptation was too 
strong to be resisted ; Fox kissed hands and received 
the seals, whilst his predecessor in office retired into 
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the obscurity from which he had emerged, compensated 
for the loss of power by a handsome pension. 
Parliament met. The subsidies were attacked by 
the Opposition, and by no one more bitterly than by 
Pitt, who still held office under the Crown. “It was 
not only its foes outside,” says Horace Walpole, 
“that the Government had to repel, but its foes 
within the Administration.” It was on this occasion 
that a member who had never distinguished himself 
before, and who afterwards never equalled his one 
great effort, made that brilliant attack upon the 
treaties which gained for him the nickname of single- 
speech Hamilton. The powerful eloquence of Pitt 
was, however, the chief feature in the debate. He 
upheld the present war. “It had been waged,” he 
said, “on behalf of ‘the long-injured, long-neglected, 
’”” France was our 
foe, and we did right to meet her with all the 
resources of a wealthy, a brave, and a. patriotic 


long-forgotten people of America. 


nation. What we spent against her in blood and 
money no Englishman should grudge. But with 
Hanover we were not concerned. She had been 
excepted as an ally by the Act of Limitation, not 
so much for fear of prejudices as on account of her 
locality. It had been said that England should assist 
the Hanoverians out of justice and gratitude. “Out 
of justice!” cried Pitt. ‘We can produce a charter 
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against it. Out of gratitude, indeed, we ought if 
Hanover has done anything in our quarrel to draw 
upon her the resentment of France.” He then 
attacked, with all the scorn of his invective, the 
slavish adulation contained in the phraseology of the 
Address to the Throne. It was unparliamentary, it 
was unconstitutional, it should be taken notice of, and 
the authors of the servile document punished. And 
now it was that he alluded to the union between Fox 
and Newcastle by the well-known illustration of the 
meeting of the waters of the Rhone and the Saéne. 
Pitt spoke for nearly two hours, and his eloquence 
swelled the Opposition by a formidable addition to 
its numbers. “ You will ask what could be beyond 
this?” writes Horace Walpole to Mr. Conway, after 
praising in the highest terms the argumentative 
speech of “young Mr. Hamilton,” “Nothing but what 
was beyond what ever was, and that was Mr. Pitt! 
He spoke at past one for an hour and thirty-five 
minutes: there was more humour, wit, vivacity, finer 
language, more boldness, in short, more astonishing 
perfections than even you, who are used to him, can 
conceive. He was not abusive, yet very attacking on 
all sides; he ridiculed my Lord Hillsborough, crushed 
poor Sir George, terrified the Attorney, lashed my 
Lord Granville, painted my Lord of Newcastle, 
attacked Mr. Fox, and even hinted up to the Duke 
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of Cumberland:’ ¥ ‘Tt was Paptetblo that so destruc- — 
tive an onslaught upon the Government by one of 
its own members should be passed over unnoticed. 
Pitt: received ' his dismissal. As his fortune was 
: limited he was persuaded by Earl Temple, whose 
_* sistex; Lady Hester Grenville, he had married, to 
- accept a pension of £1,000 a year. 

The exclusion of the great commoner from office 
was, however, but brief. The war had been ¢arried on 
with ill-suecess to English arms. Minorca had fallen 
into the hands of the French. Admiral Byng had 
been dispatched to the Mediterranean to attack the . 
French fleet, Off St. Philip’s he sighted his foe. 
The French admiral bore down with his whole force. 
Byng ranged his ships in line of battle; his second 
in command, Admiral West, engaged with his divi- 
sion and scattered the ships opposed to him, but 
Byng held himself aloof from the encounter. When 
morning dawned the French fleet had sailed out of 
sight. Byng summoned a council of war, expressed 
his intention of retreating as his force was inferior to 
that of the enemy, and took shelter beneath the walls 
of the harbour of Gibraltar. 


“We have lately been told 
Of two admirals bold, 
Who engaged in a terrible fight : 
They met after noon, 
Which I think was too soon, 
As they both ran away before night.” 
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The operations in North America-. had been. con- 
ducted with great incompetence. The tivo generals 
in command were of different opinions, divisions arose . 
among the various states, and the French were uni- 
formly successful. To add to our disasters, Rajah al 
Dowlah had made war upon us in the East, and the’ 
affairs of the East India Company seemed totally 
ruined in Bengal. | 

These reverses lashed the English people into a 
fury of indignation. Addresses of remonstrance were — 
freely signed by county and borough and sent up to 
the Throne. Meetings were held loudly declaiming 
against the incapacity of the Cabinet. Squibs and 
caricatures exhausted all their wit and humour in 
attacking the King and his ministers. On every side 
the Government found itself the butt for the wildest 
abuse and the object of the most vindictive hate. 
Newcastle surveyed the situation with terror, and 
feared not only dismissal but that he might have 
to face the terrors of impeachment. The people 
clamoured for the overthrow of the minister who 
had so grossly blundered and had made our flag the 
laughing-stock of Europe. Fox, with that keen eye 
after his own interests which always characterized 
him, hastily resigned, having no intention of being 
offered up as a sacrifice to save his chief. Hated by 
the country and deserted by his ablest supporter, 
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the Duke now offered the vacant post to Murray, but 
Murray was only desirous of taking his seat upon the 
King’s Bench, and refused to be tempted. For the 
second time negotiations were opened with Pitt, but 
Pitt, fully conscious of the power of his position, 
treated them with supreme hauteur. ‘He would 
take office,” he said, “for he felt sure he was the only 
man who could save the country, but he would enter 
no administration from which the present Prime 
Minister was not excluded.” Thus situated, New- 
castle had no alternative but to resign. Weeping 
and moaning over the hardness of his fate, he re- 
turned the seals to the King, November 11, 1756. 
The Duke of Devonshire was sent for to constitute 
a Cabinet. An administration was soon formed, with 
the Duke as First Lord of the Treasury and Pitt as 
Secretary of State and leader of the House of Com- 
‘mons. The new Ministry was fated, however, to be 
short-lived. In the earlier days of our parliamentary 
history, when members did not think it beneath 
them to accept open bribes for their services, when 
the people had little voice in the election of their 
representatives, and when, through the possession 
of close boroughs, the influence of the peerage was 
enormous in the Lower House, it was impossible for 
any Government to be carried on which did not either 
pander to the views of the Court or the aristocracy. 
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Though the Duke of Devonshire was the nominal 
head of the Cabinet it was Pitt who was its presiding 
genius, but the position of the great commoner was 
not sufficiently strong to contend against the influ- 
ences brought to bear against the new administration. 

The Duke of Devonshire was an untried respectable 
peer who was possessed of little political patronage. ~ 
Pitt, excepting his brilliant talents and the confidence 
reposed in him by the people, held nothing in his gift 
to tempt adherence. Unlike Walpole, he had not 
the support of the Court, nor would he stoop to the 
means which Walpole often freely employed. Pitt 
was detested by the King. The proud peers of 
England looked upon him as an adventurer, and 
whilst they affected to despise him feared him. He 
had no boroughs in his hands to command the votes 
he desired. He was not lavish in his distribution 
of the secret service money, so as to organize a for- 
midable following. His genius and the devotion of 
the people were all he possessed, and with these he 
attempted to lead a party. 

A few months were sufficient to convince him of 
the futility of his task. Out of doors the country 
was delighted at the accession of Pitt to office, but 
Parliament did not represent the feeling of the coun- 
try. It represented the Court which was hostile to 
Pitt, the aristocracy which had little in common with 
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Pitt, the hirelings who asked for sums which Pitt re- 
fused to grant, and the borough-mongers who held the 
seats which Pitt did not possess. The Devonshire ad- 
ministration had to admit its inability to war against 
privilege and corruption, and resigned office. The 
Duke of Newcastle, the representative of incapacity, 
but of what was then more valuable, of immense 
parliamentary influence, was again called to power. 
The withdrawal of Pitt was the signal for a loud ex- 
pression of opinion on the part of the country. The 
stocks fell and commerce for the moment was at a 
standstill. The Corporation of London met and voted 
Pitt the freedom of the City. Other great cities fol- 
lowed the example of the metropolis. ‘For some 
weeks,” laughs Horace Walpole, “it rained gold 
boxes.” Throughout the land Pitt was the popular 
favourite. His genius, his patriotism, his eloquence, 
his marked powers of administration, were loudly 
extolled, whilst the most invidious comparisons were 
instituted between him and his successor in office, 
And now both upon the Duke of Neweastle and 
upon Pitt a new light began to dawn. In spite of 
past neglect and past attacks, the Duke saw that with- 
out the support of Pitt, who was the representative 
of public opinion, no government could expect to com- 
mand a long tenure of office. Against the attacks of 
the first orator of the age even the most powerful 
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borough-mongering interest must feel itself vulner- 
able. And in his turn, in spite of his contempt for 
his Grace of Newcastle, in spite of his allusions to the 
union of the Rhone and the Sadne, in spite of his 
pledges and assertions in the past, the great commoner 
plainly saw that without parliamentary influence office 
was but a foundationless possession. Each of the 
rivals, therefore, felt himself necessary to the other. 
Negotiations for the third time were again entered 
into, and resulted in an alliance. The Newcastle 
Cabinet was formed, and in this Cabinet Pitt held 
power as Secretary of State and leader of the House 
of Commons, with the general control of military and 
foreign affairs. At his audience with the King the 
incoming statesman said, “Sire, give me your con- 
fidence, and I will deserve it.” Answered his Majesty, 
“Deserve my confidence and you shall have it.” In 
after-life the minister, though he mourned the royal 
dislike towards him, had no reason to complain of 
the royal distrust. 

The career of Pitt as a statesman dates from this 
coalition. On the former occasions when he had 
held office he had little opportunity for the display 
of the administrative genius he possessed ; he had 
been opposed by the Court, and his counsels in the 
Cabinet had often been checked by the servility of his 
more powerful colleagues to the prejudices of royalty. 
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He was now, if nominally second in command, the 
actual chief of the Government, and supreme in the 
control of the military affairs of the country. He 
had the support of the Court and of a united Cabi- 
net. In the House of Commons he had no rival, for 
the only man who could have encountered him on 
equal terms had been bought over. The pliant and 
purchasable Fox had accepted office as Paymaster of 
the Forces, and was once more the ally of the indis- 
pensable Newcastle. 

The first measures of Pitt were to reanimate the 
fallen spirits of the country, and to prove himself one 
of. the most energetic and far-seeing Ministers of War 
that has ever superintended the hostilities of a 
people. He made a careful examination of our re- 
sources. He recognised the firm yet limited control 
England should exercise in the military affairs of 
Europe. He appealed to the patriotism of the coun- 
try, and proudly refuted the enervating theories that 
the national character had declined, and that the 
star of England’s prestige had set for ever. He 
transfused his own zeal into the souls of all who 
were to have a share in carrying his plans into 
execution, “No man,’ said Colonel Barré, “has 
ever gone into the great minister's closet who has 
not felt himself braver on his return than when he 


entered.” 
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The Seven Years’ War had broken out. By the 
Treaty of Versailles France and Austria had leagued 
themselves for the partition of Prussia, and to this 
_ treaty Russia, Sweden, and Saxony had been induced 

to give in their adherence. Frederick of Prussia, in 
scorn of his foes, was the first to throw down the 
gauntlet, and marching his troops to the walls of 
Dresden, compelled the town to surrender, An 
alliance had been entered into between England and 
Prussia, and the conqueror of Culloden had pro- 
ceeded to the Continent to defend the Electorate. 
Outnumbered by the French, the Duke of Cumber- 
land had been forced to sign the humiliating clauses 
of the Convention of Kloster Seven, by which the 
English had agreed to dismiss their auxiliaries, to with- 
draw their troops over the Elbe, and thus to leave the 
French full liberty to crush the Prussian king. 

The keen eye of Pitt looked out on the map of 
Europe and at a glance comprehended the situation. 
The new War Minister recognised the splendid 
generalship of Frederick and the value that would 
accrue to England by upholding Prussia, with such a 
master mind on the throne, as a counterpoise against 
France and Austria. He threw all the weight of his 
influence into the cause of Prussia. He refused to 
ratify the Convention of Kloster Seven. In former 
times he had been the most vehement opponent of 
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the subsidy system. He now changed his views on 
the subject, deeming that the occasion fully justified 

such change. He had objected to the granting of 
subsidies to several petty German states, to whom 

the money would be useless when spent against a 

superior foe, but with Prussia the case was different. 

He saw her a united power ruled by the first general 

of the century, battling against spoliation, and in- 

directly waging a war for the freedom of Europe. 

Were she to be blotted out of the family of nations 

the balance of power on the Continent would be lost 

- and the position of England endangered. He pro- 

posed a subsidy of £670,000, and it was carried 

through both Houses without a murmur. The saga- 

city of his foreign policy was confirmed by the 

brilliant Prussian victories of Rossbach and Leuthen. 

By the former the French forces’were annihilated, 

whilst the latter liberated Silesian territory from the 

usurpation of the Austrian troops. 

During the year 1758 the war was carried on 
in every quarter of the globe, and on all sides the 
efforts of the arms of England were crowned with 
success. But a few months before the accession 
of Pitt to office, disaster after disaster had so 
cruelly crushed the spirits of our troops as to give 
some grounds to the ill report that English prowess 
and endurance were virtues of the past. The vigi- 
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lance of one fearless, far-sighted man had been suffi- 
cient to exchange defeat for victory and humiliation 
for glory. In North America an English fleet had cap- 
tured Louisburg and had reduced the islands of Cape 
Breton and St. John. The French fleet’ had been 
sunk in its own waters, and the captured standards, 
amid the cheers of a mighty mob, had been deposited 
in St. Paul’s. Additional lustre had been shed upon 
these successes by the brilliant victory of Wolfe, who 
had been selected and instructed by Pitt, on the 
Heights of Abraham, which now finally established 
the supremacy of the English in French America. 
In Africa the island of Goree was wrested from the 
French. The victory of Plassy had laid the founda- 
tion of our Indian Empire. Certain unsuccessful 
attempts upon the northern parts of France had been 
amply revenged by the naval triumphs of Admiral 
Boscawen and Sir Edward Hawke. The campaign in 
Germany, though the arms of Prussia had met with 
some rude reverses, had been unfavourable to the 
united French and Austrians. The French had been 
expelled from Hanover, and the resources of Austria 
were strained to the utmost. “Sure universal 
monarchy was never so put to shame as that of 
France!” cries Horace Walpole exultingly. “ What 
a figure do they make! They seem to have no 
ministers, no generals, no soldiers!” Then referring 
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to the victories of the year, he muses over the Eng- 
land degraded under Newcastle, and the England 
mighty in Europe and Asia under Pitt. ‘“ Who that 
died three years ago and could revive,” he inquires, 
“would believe it? One is forced to ask every morning 
what victory there is for fear of missing one!” 

The position now occupied by Pitt is the most 
brilliant that the annals of English political bio- 
graphy have ever recorded. He was the most 
powerful statesman that administration had ever 
called into being, He had conquered the pre- 
judices of the Court, and was the most trusted 
counsellor of his Sovereign. He was omnipotent in 
the House of Commons. His successes had deified 
him in public opinion, and he was worshipped by the 
country with a devotion such as few men have ever 
commanded. On. the Continent his name filled his 
foes with terror, whilst it was the chief mainstay of his 
allies. What he approved of was at once sanctioned, 
what he objected to was at once withdrawn. He was 
pilot of the realm, and no interference was to be per- 
mitted in his direction of the vessel of the State. 

Nor were the brilliant successes he had been 
the instrument of obtaiing bought, as such suc- 
cesses often are, at the expense of a nation’s wealth 
and welfare. Commerce had never been more 
flourishing than at this warlike period. .In the in- 
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scription on the monument set up to'the memory of 
Lord Chatham in the Guildhall of our: great capital, 


we there read that under his administration commerce 


had for the first time been united with, and made to 


flourish by war. And this apparently. paradoxical 


statement is confirmed by a most memorable> docu- 
ment. On the resignation of Pitt a letter was addressed 


‘to him by the Corporation of London.’ So marked a 
tribute to the services of a statesman on relinquishing 
‘power requires no apology for its insertion :— ° 


“The City of London,” thus ran the Testimonial, 
“as long as they have any memory, cannot’ forget 
that you accepted the seals when this nation was in 
the most deplorable circumstances: to ‘which any 


country can be reduced; that our. armies were 
-beaten, our navy inactive, our trade exposed to the 
enemy, our credit, as if we expected to become bank- 
‘tupts, sunk to the lowest pitch ; that there was no- 
‘thing to be found but Sena at home, and 


contempt abroad. 

“The City must also for ever Prerenber that when 
you resigned the seals, our armies and navies were 
victorious, our trade secure, and flourishing more 
than in a peace, our public credit good, and people 
readier to lend than ministers to borrow: that there 
was nothing but exultation at home, confusion and 


despair among our enemies, amazement and vene- 
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ration among all neutral nations; that the French 
were reduced so low as to sue for a peace which 
we, from humanity, were willing to grant, though 
their haughtiness was too great, and our successes 
too many, for any terms to be agreed on. Remem- 
bering this, the City cannot but lament that you 
have quitted the helm. But if knaves have taught 
fools to call your resignation (when you can no longer 
procure the same success, being prevented from pur- 
suing the same measures) a desertion of the public, 
and to look upon you for accepting a reward which 
can scarce bear that name, in the light of a pensioner, 
the City of London hope they shall not be ranked by 
you among the one or the other. They are truly 
sensible that, though you cease to guide the helm, 
you have not deserted the vessel; and that, pen- 
sioner as you are, your inclination to promote the 
public good is still only to be equalled by your 
ability ; that you sincerely wish success to the new 
pilot, and will be ready, not only to warn him and the 
crew of rocks and quicksands, but to assist in bringing 
the ship through the storm into a safe harbour.” 

A few words will explain the regrets contained in 
this flattering Testimonial. To foe and friend the 
position of Pitt seemed assured. The trusted ad- 
viser of the Crown, the despot of the House of 
Commons, the hero of the people, there appeared 
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not to be a weak place in the fabric of his pros- 
perity. Yet in reality the Cabinet was on the eve | 
of its overthrow. Amid a blaze of national glory our 
second George was numbered with his ancestors, and 
his grandson ascended the throne. The new King 
piqued himself upon being the first of his line who 
could boast himself an Englishman. Dull, obstinate, 
narrow-minded, endowed with strong prejudices, weak 
yet domineering, we who know the end can read in 
the first acts of George III. the signs of that fell 
malady which, after enveloping him in its fitful 
clouds, was to leave him in permanent darkness. 
Disliking that proud oligarchy which had fettered 
the actions of his grandfather, schooled by the wire- 
pullers and parasites who had found an easy victim 
in his father, yet ignorant of the principles of par- 
liamentary government, the new sovereign came to 
the throne bent not only upon reigning, but upon 
ruling. He resolved to be no mere constitutional 
puppet, but a monarch holding in his own hand the 
issues of peace and war, and declining to be bound by 
the tactics of party government or the decisions of 
ministers. His proclivities were in favour of the 
Tories, and he increased the number of his adherents 
by a lavish yet partial distribution of the Crown 
patronage, which he now no longer permitted his ad- 
visers to retain in their own possession. The bribes 
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that Walpole and Newcastle had so freely offered, 
the King himself made use of without ministerial 
interference. He fomented the divisions amongst. 
the Whigs, and Newcastle, with his usual selfishness, : 
fully alive to the change in the political situation, 
began to turn his back. upon his brilliant Oe 
and pay homage to the rising sun. 

To the throne Pitt was personally obnoxious ; 
his power and the influence of his name were no 
slight obstacles to the realisation of the royal ambi- 
tion, and the King openly wished that “ decrepitude 
or death” would remove the haughty minister from 
his path. His Majesty had not long to wait. France, 
with her finances low, her navy ruined, her colonial 
possessions in danger, was anxious for peace.. Nego- 
tiations were carried on between England and France, 
but they ended in no successful result, owing to the 
terms offered by the Court of Versailles involving 
a betrayal of. Prussia, which Pitt, in opposition to 
several of his Whig supporters, declined to sanction. 
Thuis foiled, France looked across the Pyrenees, and 
an allianee, offensive and defensive, was entered into 
with Spain. 

Against this Bourbon family compact the voice 
of Pitt was raised in terms of the warmest de- 
nunciation. Fully alive to the consequences of 
this alliance, he advocated, as was his wont, imme- 
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diate and decisive measures. Let war be at once 
declared against Spain. Order our fleet to crowd all 
sail to seize upon the Spanish convoys laden with the 
treasures from the East Indies. Let Havannah and 
the Philippines be vigorously attacked. Had his 
advice been accepted at the time it was offered, Spain 
would have been the first to sue for submission, and 
to repudiate her Bourbon pledges, But other coun- 
sels were now at work. The King, only too glad to 
thwart the objectionable minister, was opposed to it. 
Newcastle, fawning after the royal favour, sided with 
the Court. The Whigs followed the tactics of their 
interested leader, and Pitt found himself almost 
isolated in the Cabinet. 

His proposal to declare war against Spain was 
rejected, and, in company with his brother-in-law, 
Earl Temple, he at once tendered his resignation, 
which was accepted. The King had gained his object, 
and could now afford to be generous. Pitt was offered 
the governorship of Canada, with a salary of £5,000 
a year, and under certain highly favourable, though 
unconstitutional conditions. This post he wisely 
declined, but he accepted a peerage for his , wife, and 
for himself a pension of £3,000 a year for three lives. 


“ What honest man but would with joy submit 
To bleed with Cato, and retire with Pitt?” 


The resignation of the great War Minister was 
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received on the Continent with that fierce delight 
which recalls the burst of exultation that arose when 
the news reached. Holland that Cromwell was no 
more. “Pitt disgraced!” cried a French philo- 
" sopher—“ it is worth two victories to us!” Spain, 
who had been trembling for her ingots of gold and 
~ silver under the hatches of her cruisers whilst the 
advice of Pitt was being thundered into the ears of 
Parliament, plucked up her heart, and now laughed 
at her former fears. To Austria and Russia, to 
Sweden and the Germanic body, now that their 
vigilant enemy no longer swayed the councils of his 
country, the hope sprang up of defeats avenged, 
and territories annexed. Prussia alone was grave at 
the humiliation inflicted upon her chief supporter. 
On the downfall of Pitt and the speedy subse- 
quent overthrow of Newcastle by the same underhand 
designs he had during his long political career so 
frequently employed, the Bute Administration was 
ushered in. The new Premier was as much the 
favourite of the Court as he was the detested of the 
people. He owed his sudden rise to power entirely 
to the friendship of the young King, and to the 
something more than friendship, his enemies alleged, 
on the part of the Princess Dowager. Until the 
accession of the present Sovereign to the throne, the 
favourite was an unknown and untried man. His 
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voice had never been raised in Parliament, he had 
never served his political apprenticeship in. any 
administration, he was known only to.a limited and 
exclusive circle as a clever amateur actor, and a man 
of curious literary and scientific tastes. The opinions — 
of Lord Shelburne upon his contemporaries are not to 
be accepted without reservation, but in his sketch of 
Bute, though coloured by a strong personal dislike, 
there is little to take exception at. It bears a close 
resemblance to the rest of the portraits we possess of 
the man. 

“Lord Bute’s culture,’ writes Earl Shelburne, 
“was that of any Scotch nobleman, proud, aris- 
tocratical, pompous, imposing, with a great deal of 
superficial knowledge such as is commonly to be 
met with in France and Scotland, chiefly upon 
matters of natural philosophy, mines, fossils, a smat- 
tering of mechanics, a little metaphysics, and a very 
false taste in everything. Added to this, he had a 
gloomy sort of madness which had made him affect 
living alone, particularly in Scotland, where he re- 
_ sided in the Isle of Bute, with as much pomp and as 
much uncomfortableness in his little domestic circle, 
as if he had been king of the island, Lady Bute a 
forlorn queen, and his children slaves of a despotic 
tyrant. He read a great deal, but it was chiefly out- 
of-the-way books of science and pompous poetry, 
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Lucan was his favourite poet among the ancients, and 
Queen Elizabeth’s Earl of Essex his favourite author 
and object of imitation. He admired his letters, and 
had them almost by heart. He excelled most in 
writing, of which he appeared to have a great habit. 
He was insolent and cowardly, at least the greatest 
political coward I ever knew. He was rash and 
timid, accustomed to seek advice of different persons, 
but had not sense and sagacity to distinguish and 
digest, with a perpetual apprehension of being 
governed, which made him, when he followed any 
advice, always add something of his own in point of 
matter or manner, which sometimes took away the 
little good which was in it, or changed the whole 
nature of it. He was always upon stilts, never 
natural, except now and then upon. the subject of 
women. He felt all the pleasure of power to consist 
either in punishing or astonishing. He was ready to 
abandon his nearest friend if attacked, or to throw: 
any blame off his own shoulders. He could be plea- 
sant in company when he liked, and did not want 
for some good points, so much as for resolution and 
knowledge of the world to bring them into action. 
He excelled as far as I could observe in managing 
the interior of a Court, and had an abundant share of 
art and hypocrisy.” 


The elevation of Bute to power was the signal for 
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that exodus of the Scotch from their. own land 
which so roused the ire of honest old Samuel 
Johnson. Scotchmen were appointed to the well- 
endowed sinecures in the gift of the Crown. Scotch- 
men held the commands of English regiments. 
Scotchmen largely officered the navy. The public 
_ Offices were filled by Scotchmen. The pension list 
was burdened by Scotch names. What Canaan was 
to the Jews of old, so it was said England was to be 
to the people across the Tweed; all the milk and 
honey of office, pensions and preferments were to 
flow into the pockets of the frugal northerners. 

Such marked partiality was sufficient in itself to 
make even a popular people an object of jealousy and 
hate. But the Scotch were not popular. All the old 
delusions respecting them were then prevalent. The 
Scotch were the inhabitants of a wild and deserted 
land ; they wandered amid the hills and fastnesses in 
the scanty garb of the savage; they spoke a rough, 
uncouth tongue that grated upon the ears of 
civilisation ; they lived upon the food we cast into 
the manger ; they were the victims of a loathsome 
bodily disease which made contact with them most 
objectionable ; even when intercourse with other 
people had toned down their barbarous habits, they 
yet retained all the predatory instincts of the savage, 
for their character was marked by the greed of 
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avarice and by that cunning which makes everything 
subservient to selfish and scheming ends. Such was 
the opinion which the English of the latter half of 
the eighteenth century then entertained of the race 
which has contributed to some of the most brilliant 
triumphs of our empire, and whose sons have raised ; 
themselves to the highest pinnacle of fame in litera- 
ture, art, and science.. 

For much of this hate the Scotch were indebted to 
the ignorance which then prevailed respecting their 
country and its habits, but also not a little of the 
antipathy exhibited by Englishmen towards them 
was due to the unwise and irritating partiality of 
their representative, the Prime Minister. Churchill 
poured forth his venemous muse against the invaders, 
and his stanzas were eagerly caught up and applied 
by an angry and ousted people. ‘Even the North 
Wind is cursed,” laughs Horace Walpole, “ because it 
is said to come from Scotland.” 

With the true greatness of the patriot who cares 
more for the welfare of his country than for the 
triumph of party tactics, Pitt cast no obstacles in the 
path of the Bute Administration. The war that he 
had foretold with Spain soon broke out. Martinique 
was captured ; the islands of Havannah and Manilla 
became subject to the English flag ; but the treasure 


fleet, which Pitt had been so anxious to intercept, 
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found itself safe within the harbour of Cadiz before the 
short-sighted Prime Minister could bring himself to 
believe that Spain had declared herself our enemy. 
On all sides Great Britain was harassed by hos- 
tilities. She was engaged as a principal in a conflict 
with the entire House of Bourbon ; and as an ally 
she had to maintain the declining cause of tlie King 
of Prussia against a vast Continental confederation. 
Into the naval and military details of the war we need 
not enter. Brilliant successes fell to the arms of 
Great Britain, but Bute, alarmed at the increase of 
the National Debt at this time, was only too glad to 
listen to the proposals of peace made by France and 
Spain, and as the result of these overtures the Peace 
of Paris was signed February 10, 1763. 

The Peace was unpopular, and brought the hatred 
which Bute had inspired to a climax. On the few 
occasions that he showed himself to the mob he was 
insulted, and at one time only saved from personal 
violence by the interference of a troop of the Guards. 
He was burnt in effigy. A jack boot, a miserable pun 
upon his name, and a petticoat in allusion to his 
intimacy with the Dowager Princess, were paraded 
through the streets, or hung upon temporary gibbets. 
Satires and lampoons upon him, “ sufficient to tapestry 
Westminster Hall,” says Walpole, were circulated 
by the press ; and for the first time in the annals of 
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scurrilous literature, the name appeared not veiled by 
initials, or suggested by blanks, but printed in full. : 
. ‘Bute was not, as Lord Shelburne states, a coura- 
geous man, and the fierce detestation in which he was 
held might well have intimidated a stouter heart than 
his, From the raging crowd he could save himself 
by seclusion and retirement, but from the anger of 
Parliament, from the scornful eloquence of Pitt, from 
the mean intrigues of Newcastle, how could he defend 
himself? The Houses had been summoned, and the 
Prime Minister, knowing that the late treaty would 
be the first object of discussion, dreaded the division 
that might ensue. The fate of his predecessors who 
had lowered the prestige of England, who had been 
condemned by the united voice of Parliament, and 
who had expiated their sins beneath the blade of the 
executioners axe, rose up before his agitated me- 
mory in grim succession. What if the same punish- 
ment should be meted out to him? He Jooked 
about for one who would ably defend his cause, 
who would sell himself for money, and who by all 
the arts of corruption would secure a majority in 
the House of Commons. The list of men fitted by 
the union of intellect with vice for the dirty task was 
limited. The able and openly venal Fox was, how- 
ever, always to be relied upon to sell his services to 


the master who paid him best. It was true that he 
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was a Whig of the old rock, that he had been the 
foe of the Tory party all his life, and that he was 
the personal enemy of the Princess Dowager—yet 
when has inconsistency been an obstacle to the ad- 
vancement of the corrupt and the ambitious? An 
arrangement was entered into. Fox undertook to 
bribe the House of Commons, provided his services 
should be rewarded with a peerage. His purchaser 
gladly consented to the terms. 

Nor had Bute any cause to complain of his agent. 
No price was too high for Fox to pay for a vote, no 
opponent was too humble to fall under the lash of 
his persecution. Thousands of guineas were paid 
in one morning in the work of bribery, The re- 
sources of the Secret Service Fund were severely 
taxed to satisfy the avarice of members who now, 
fully alive to the desperate position of the Govern- 
ment, felt that they could demand almost any sum as 
the price of their adherence. Poor clerks in public 
offices, petty pensioners, aged housekeepers, tide- 
waiters, excisemen, were all ruthlessly dismissed from 
their employments and deprived of their humble 
salaries because it was found that they were indebted 
for their places to some obnoxious patron, A reign 
of terror had been introduced into the Civil Service, 
and every servant of the Crown trembled for his 
situation. Everybody was to be turned out, it was 
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said, that the Duke of Newcastle had brought in— 
except the King, added a wit. “I could forgive,” said _ 
the Duke of Cumberland, who had been the personal 
friend. of the tyrannical corrupter, “ Fox’s political 
vagaries, but I am quite confounded by his inhumanity. 
Surely he used to be the best-natured of men.” 

His infamous measures, however, were crowned 
with success. Parliament met. Pitt, racked with 
pain, rose up from his sick bed, was carried down 
to the House, and spoke for nearly three hours 
against the motion approving of the treaty. But 
his eloquence was of little avail against the guineas 
of the Treasury. A packed and bribed assembly 
approved of the peace by a large majority. “ Now,” 
cried the Princess Dowager gleefully, ‘my son is 
really King of England.” The Ministry were vic- 
torious, and had their policy been as astute as 
their system of corruption, they might have com- 
manded a long tenure of power. Happily they were 
guilty of an egregious blunder which cut short their 
reign. As part of the budget, a tax was proposed 
upon perry and cider beverages, which were then 
regarded, aud especially in the West of England, as 
necessaries of life. The country was furious against 
the measure, and in spite of Fox and his bribed 
hirelings, the opposition against the Government was 
so fierce as to terrify its firmest supporters. 
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Bute was now fairly wearied of his position. From 
the position of an unknown peer he had at one bound 
been appointed to the post of Prime Minister. He 
had obtained the Garter for himself, and for his son a 
British peerage. The one great political event of his 
administration had met with the approval of the 
House of Commons. He had nothing more to gain 
from office. If power had its advantages, he saw 
that it was surrounded by anxieties, fears, and 
miseries which deprive it of much of its glamour. 
He resigned ; Fox was raised to the Upper House. 
as Lord Holland; and the Grenville Administration . 
took office. ‘‘ A fortnight’s opposition has demolished 
that scandalous but vast majority which a fortnight 
had purchased, and in five months a plan of absolute 
power has been demolished by a panic,” is the com- 
ment of Horace Walpole upon the late proceedings. 

The health of Pitt had long been failing, and he 
was now completely at the mercy of his old foe the 
gout. According to Lord Shelburne, there was a 
strong taint of insanity in the family of the great com- 
moner. “It is no scandal to say,” he writes, “there 
was a great degree of madness in the family; one 
sister is now confined, another described to be so on 
account of a most profligate life which she led, which 
prevented her being admitted into any company, and 
I believe there was a third in the style of the second.” 

VOL. I. R 
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The conduct of Pitt at this time certainly seemed 
to justify the suspicion that he was labouring under 
the family malady. If there were no hereditary 
taint in his blood, the cruel disease from which he 
suffered appeared now to have disturbed the balance 
of his mind. He retired to his pleasant country seat 
of Hayes, in Kent, and lived in complete seclusion. 
An eccentric elderly gentleman, who greatly admired 
the character of Pitt, and who thought he saw in the 
disgrace of the great minister and in the signing of 
the Treaty of Paris, a parallel to the events which had 
occurred in the days of his youth when Marlborough 
had been ousted from favour and the Treaty of 
Utrecht had been concluded, had left Pitt a large 
fortune. ‘“‘ You have heard, to be sure,” writes Horace 
Walpole to the Earl of Hertford, “of the great 
fortune that is bequeathed to Mr. Pitt by a Sir 
William Pynsent, an old man of near ninety, who 
quitted the world on the Peace of Utrecht; and, 
luckily for Mr. Pitt, lived to be as angry with its 
pendant the Treaty of Paris. I did not send you the 
first report, which amounted it to an enormous sum: 
I think the medium account is £2,000 a year, and 
£36,000 in money. This Sir W. Pynsent—whose 
fame, like an aloe, did not blow till near a hundred— 
was a singularity.” 


Much of this fortune Pitt spent in eccentricities 
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which were closely allied to insanity. His nervous 
system was so susceptible, that the slightest noise 
irritated him. In his presence conversation and mer- 
riment were at once hushed, for his overstrung nerves 
found only rest and solace in the most rigid silence. 
The barking of a dog, the crow of a cock, the slam- 
ming of a door, the scuftle of footsteps, the cheery 
sounds of laughter drove him into paroxysms of pas- 
sion which required the lapse of hours to calm down. 
To insure for himself perfect tranquillity, he bought 
the various houses that surrounded his property, 
and thus prevented his neighbours annoying him by 
any of those noisy incidents of daily life which are 
unnoticed by the healthy, but which to the nervous 
invalid are fraught with the most feverish miseries. 
He sat for hours alone in his arm-chair, wrapped in 
the moody silence of morbid reflection. When he 
took exercise, he was content with solitary walks in 
the gardens and avenues around his house, his mind 
feeding upon itself, and utterly unconscious of the 
beauties of nature that unfolded themselves at every 
step. Suddenly, with the reasonless impetuosity of 
malady, he sold Hayes, and bought a villa at Hamp- 
stead. Here he pursued the same course as he had at 
Hayes. He isolated himself completely from the public, 
declined all neighbourly intercourse, and bought the 
houses that surrounded and overlooked his villa, 
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From Hampstead he retired to his recently acquired 
property of Burton Pynsent, in Somersetshire. His 
lethargic taciturnity became now exchanged for a wild 
activity. He had a craving for constant occupation, 
and, like the unsound in mind, the occupations which 
interested him were those foreign to his usual tastes. 
He took a sudden fancy to plant a certai vacant 
space with cedars. The ordinary rules of labour did 
not suffice for him. Day and night relays of work- 
men busied themselves, often under his supervision, 
in digging and transplanting. The smell of the 
upturned earth, the industry of his small army of 
planters, the lurid glare shed by the pitch torches as 
the night closed in, the rapid progress of the work 
possessed a fascination for him which, in his then 
morbid state of health, was so far beneficial, that it 
diverted his thoughts from himself. 

In the nature of Pitt there was little of the epicure. 
He did not entertain: neither guest nor visitor was 
admitted into the, what Walpole calls, “ Asiatic” 
seclusion of the family circle, yet the invalid now 
suddenly conceived the idea of indulging in the plea- 
sures of the table. He carried out his new fancy 
with his usual exaggeration. A staff of cooks worked 
in his kitchens as a staff of gardeners had worked in 
his grounds. Everything was to be in complete readi- 


ness at a moment’s notice. He appointed no hour for 
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his meals, but he required that when once he gave his 
orders they should be instantly obeyed. Thus his cooks 
were occupied throughout the entire day in dressing 
dishes which their master at any time might demand 
to have served. To account for these eccentricities of 
behaviour it has been said that the remedies Pitt had 
taken to expel the gout had mitigated the local pain 
by driving the disease into the system, to the great 
injury of his nervous organization. “ His physician,” 
writes Chesterfield, “had very ignorantly checked a 
coming fit of the gout, and scattered it about his body. 
It fell particularly upon his nerves.” 

Still, in spite of his retirement, the country, 
throughout the blunders of the Grenville Adminis- 
tration, regarded Pitt as the one only man capable of 
leading the nation and of solving its difficulties. 
During the memorable prosecution of Wilkes, the ex- 
minister supported the verdict of the House of 
Commons, condemning the 45th number of the North 
Briton as a “false, scandalous, and malicious libel,” 
but he differed from the Ministry in its resolve to 
ignore in this case the privilege of a Member of Par- 
liament. Wilkes had been guilty of a grave offence 
in publishing libels upon the Government in a news- 
paper, but to the mind of Pitt the issue of the general 
warrant which had arrested the demagogue of Ayles- 


bury was a gross infringement upon the rights of the 
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subject ; and the decision of the House of Commons 
that privilege did not extend to the publication of 
seditious libels was a conclusion he considered most 
dangerous to the freedom of Parliament. 

In the quarrel between the mother-country and 
her American colonies, Pitt took a more active part. 
He did not disapprove of the Government, in order 
to lessen the burden of the public debt, raising the 
import duties at all colonial ports, for he had always 
upheld the principle that England was entitled to deal 
as she chose with her external commerce. Nor did 
he oppose the measures restricting colonial trade to 
British ports; the mother-country had embarked in 
an arduous contest in the defence of the American 
colonies, and she was perfectly within her right in 
asking her colonists to share the burthens which such 
hostilities had entailed. 

When Grenville, however, attempted to regulate 
the internal taxation of the American colonies by the 
introduction of stamp duties, Pitt attacked the policy 
of the Government with all his wonted mastery of 
argument and power of invective. He fully sym- 
pathized with the outery across the Atlantic against 
the meditated taxation and the dangerous hostility 
it aroused. “TI rejoice,” he cried, “that America 
has resisted. Three millions of people so dead to all 
the feelings of liberty as voluntarily to submit to be 
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slaves would have been fit instruments to make 
slaves of the rest. I come not here armed at all 
points with law cases and Acts of Parliament, with 
the Statute Book doubled down in dog’s ears, to 
defend the cause of Liberty—but for the defence of 
Liberty upon a general principle, upon a constitutional 
principle ; it is a ground on which I stand firm, on 
which I dare meet any man.” 

Whilst excitement was at fever height Grenville, the 
author of the mischief, had been compelled to resign. 
Early in the year 1765 the King showed signs of that 
terrible malady which, with various intermissions, 
was to darken the rest of his reign. It became 
necessary, as the Prince of Wales was but a child, to 
provide for the administration of affairs in the event 
of a minority. The King desired to appoint a 
Regent by will, but as it was feared that he would 
nominate the hated Bute to the post, the ministers 
limited the office of Regent to members of the royal 
family, excluding, however, the Princess Dowager. In- 
dignant at the slight passed upon his mother, the King 
resolved to escape from the control of the Grenville 
faction—their ‘“ Majesty-Graces,” as Walpole wittily 
calls them. He asked the advice of his uncle, the 
Duke of Cumberland, and left the matter in his 
hands. The duke called upon Pitt and invited him 
to form an administration, but the statesman was 
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iene in one. of his Peculiar’ moods, and the negotia- 
"+ « “tion. fell Pirough on account of the opposition of 
_* Earl Templé, who: at. that time greatly swayed the 
- Judgment of: Pitt, to the selection of Lord Northum- 
._berland as First Lord of the Treasury. 
The King, however, was determined to dismiss his 
_ present advisers, who had taken it upon themselves 
to lecture him upon his conduct in anything but sub- 
missive terms ; and it was finally agreed between the 
monarch and his uncle that the Marquis of Rocking- 
ham should be invited to form a new Cabinet. The 
marquis, a man of great wealth, of high social dis- 
‘tinction, and honourable character, but who was more 
familiar with the atmosphere of Newmarket than of 
that of the House of Lords, readily consented. His 
government, from its want of political ability and 
experience, was expected to possess no long tenure of 
power. It was compared to an arch which might 
last through the fine weather, but when the wind 
and rains of winter set in it would be found to re- 
quire repairs and a keystone. The keystone hinted 
at was Pitt. , 

The first task of the new Ministry was to grapple 
with the American difficulty bequeathed to it by 
George Grenville. Two courses were open to the Prime 
Minister—to declare war against the rebel colony 
and compel it by the might of arms to accept the 
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Stamp Act, or to admit: that the objections raised’. 
against the Act by the colonies were just and sound, 
and to withdraw the measure in a spirit of generous ~ 
acknowledgment that such taxation was indefensible. 
The eloquence of Pitt was raised in favour of. with- E 
drawal. He opposed an American War not merely’ 
because it would be a guilty act on the part of Eng- 
land, but a dangerous act. In such a cause, he said, 
success would be hazardous. America if she fell would 
fall like one man. She would embrace the pillars of 
the State and pull down the Constitution with her. 
Was this peace, he asked indignantly, to sheathe the 
sword not in its scabbard, but to sheathe it in the 
bowels of our countrymen? Was it wise to enter 
into a family quarrel now that the whole House of 
Bourbon was united against us? It was true that the 
Americans had ,not acted in all things with pru- 
dence and temper. Yet the Americans had been 
wronged. They had been driven to madness by in- 
justice. 

“Will you punish them,” he cried, in that tone of 
remonstrance which always silenced the opposition of 
the House, “for the madness you have occasioned ? 
Rather let prudence and temper come first from this 
side. I will undertake for America that she will 
follow the example. There are two lines in a ballad 
of Prior’s, of a man’s behaviour to his wife, so applic- 
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able to you and your colonies that I cannot help 
repeating them :— 


‘Be to her faults a little blind ; 
Be to her virtues very kind.’ 


“Upon the whole, I will beg leave to tell the 
House what is really my opinion. It is, that the 
Stamp Act be repealed absolutely, totally, and vmme- 
diately. That the reason for the repeal be assigned, 
because it was founded on an erroneous principle. 
At the same time let the sovereign authority of this 
country over the colonies be asserted in as strong 
terms as can be devised, and be made to extend to 
every point of legislation whatsoever.” 

The advice of Pitt was accepted. The Stamp Act 
was repealed by a large majority in both Houses, 
whilst, at the same time, a Declaratory Bill was 
passed, asserting the supreme authority of the British 
Parliament over the colonies. 

As had been foretold, the Rockingham Government 
was soon dissolved. It fell the prey to incapacity, 
internal dissensions, and above all to the desertion 
of Pitt, whose mind, clouded by his physical in- 
firmities, had been won over by the seductive 
compliments of the King. The great commoner, 
in spite of his pride and hauteur, entertained the 
old-fashioned notions of royalty which were preva- 
lent in the days of the Stuarts. To him the King 


was so august a personage, the representative of all 
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that was sacred in government, that surrounding the 
Crown was the nimbus of divinity. When the Sove- 
reign deigned to hold interviews with the subject, 
such condescension on the part of royalty was, in 
the eyes of Pitt, an act ever to be remembered. To 
advise the King was a piece of presumption which 
should only be carried out in humble accents and with 
the most servile homage. The frown of the King 
was terrible, his smile the highest reward. When 
Pitt had access to his Sovereign he dropped down on 
both knees, and gave his advice as other men prayed. 
A word of approbation from his Majesty caused 
him to weep with joy. Impressed with these ideas 
of the lofty character of royalty, whilst his morbid 
state of health rendered him especially sensitive to 
flattery, George had no great difficulty in securing 
the services of the minister whom he at heart bitterly 
detested, but who was too useful to be neglected. 

On the resignation of Rockingham, Pitt, who had 
held himself, as Walpole says, “like Milton’s sun in 
clouded majesty aloof,” was summoned from his gar- 
dening operations at Burton Pynsent to the royal 
presence, and intrusted with the task of forming a 
Cabinet. Two fixed ideas now presented themselves 
to the incoming minister as the basis upon which his 
future policy was to rest. He would admit no one in 

his Cabinet who was not the most submissive of 
colleagues ; and he would refuse the services of any 
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who declined to pay the greatest deference to the 
wishes of the Crown. Obedience in the first place 
to Pitt, and obedience in the second place to the 
King, were to be the two great features regulating 
the conduct of this administration. 

After some preliminary negotiations which were not 
successful, owing to the refusal of Earl Temple to 
take office without the co-operation of his brother, 
George Grenville, of mischievous memory, the Cabinet 
was constructed. In his selection of a Ministry Pitt 
had been guided by no definite political principles. — 
Provided the men to whom he offered power agreed 
to worship the Crown and to accept the infallibility 
of his own judgment, he was supremely indifferent to 
what party in the State they belonged, to their public 
views, or to their private feuds. “He had put to- 
gether,’ says Burke, “a piece of joinery so crossly 
indented and whimsically dovetailed ; a Cabinet so 
variously inlaid; such a piece of diversified mosaic ; 
such a tesselated pavement without cement ; here a bit 
of black stone, and there a bit of white ; patriots and 
courtiers ; King’s friends and Republicans; Whigs 
and Tories ; treacherous friends and open enemies— 
that it was indeed a very curious show; but utterly 
unsafe to touch and unsure to stand on. The col- 
leagues whom he had assorted at the same board 
stared at each other and were obliged to ask—Sir, 
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your name ?—Sir, you have the advantage of me,— 
_ Mr. Such-a-one, I beg a thousand pardons. I ven- 
ture to say it did so happen that persons had a 
single office divided between them who had never 
spoken to each other in their lives,” 

Yet ill-assorted as was the Cabinet, it had amongst 
its members some of the finest parliamentary ability 
of the day. The Duke of Grafton took the Treasury. 
Lord Camden was Lord Chancellor. Lord Shelburne 
and General Conway were the two Secretaries of State. 
The army was intrusted to the Marquis of Granby. 
* Townshend was Chancellor of the Exchequer ; whilst 
Pitt led the Cabinet, content with the inferior post of 
Privy Seal. The Prime Minister now took a step 
which heaped upon his head much contemporary 
obloquy. His health was wretched; he was in- 
eapable of that work which requires long and arduous 
personal attendance ; he could not stand bitter and 
vehement opposition; he could dictate, but he was 
not in the mood for explaining ; he would command, 
but the details of political business must be conducted 
by his lieutenants. Therefore, desiring ease and to 
breathe a milder atmosphere, he had himself raised to 
the Upper House by the title of Earl of Chatham. 

His elevation was the signal for a violent outcry. 
He was accused of having been bribed by the 
Crown to betray the cause of the people. After 
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all his brilliant services to be the victim of a mean 
and interested ambition! Aristides had been found 
to be unjust, Cato had been corrupted. The new 
peer was reviled, and satirized in the vilest of lam- 
poons and the grossest of caricatures. The French 
Minister predicted that Pitt by quitting the House of 
Commons would find himself in the same situation 
as Samson when shorn of his locks. 

The prophecy was soon to be fulfilled. Among our 
short-lived administrations, the Chatham Cabinet will 
always occupy the most prominent place, not so much 
from the measures it introduced or failed to introduce 
as from the singularity of the features it presented. 
The elevation of Pitt to the House of Lords had 
deprived the Government of his support in the Com- 
mons, and it had been solely on the strength of the 
support of the great commoner in the Lower House 
that many of his colleagues had agreed to serve under 
him. His ill-health compelled him to be almost con- 
tinually absent from his duties—when he was not 
taking the waters at Bath he was in strict seclusion at 
Hampstead or at Hayes. The few measures he had 
personally introduced were unpopular, whilst on 
several measures where his advice might have been 
useful it was impossible to obtain it. 

It was a matter of grave complaint that the Prime 
Minister declined to grant even an interview of five 
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minutes to his colleagues, unless it suited him. Thus 
it happened that several measures which Chatham 
would undoubtedly have opposed, had his attention 
been directed to them, and which afterwards proved 
most mischievous to the country, were passed with- 
out his knowledge or sanction. When he took his 
seat at the Council Board, his dictatorial manner was 
so offensive, that resignation followed resignation. 
On the few occasions that he addressed the House of 
Lords, the insanity of his vehemence, and the con- 
tempt conveyed in his language for his audience so 
raised the ire of the peers, that he never sat down 
without increasing the strength of his opponents. 
Instead of leading a Cabinet, and being engaged in 
the conduct of political affairs, his friends would 
have done wisely to have given him not only rest 
and change, but the disciplined rest and change of 
medical control. That a half-mad King should be 
placed upon the throne was in itself a matter of 
sufficient anxiety to the nation without the evil 
being exaggerated by a half-mad minister holding 
the seals as head of the Cabinet. 

On the few occasions when Pitt felt himself 
sufficiently braced up to attend to business he 
abused everybody, interfered in everything, and 
exacted the most implicit submission to his hasty 
and immature conclusions. Then when his fit of 
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sullen retirement came upon him he was utterly 
indifferent to King or Cabinet, and was far more 
annoyed by the baying of a dog at the moon, or 
the creaking of footsteps upon a staircase, than by 
the rejection of a bill, or the desertion of a colleague. 
“ Lord Chatham is still minister,’ writes Lord Charle- 
mont, “but how long he may continue so is a 
problem that would pose the deepest politician, The 
opposition grows more and more violent, and'seems 
to gain ground ; his ill-health as yet prevents his 
doing any business. The Ministry is divided into as 
many parties as there are men in it; all complain of 
his want of participation.” Horace Walpole thought 
the Jews had as much reason to expect the Messiah as 
the country to expect the resurrection of Mr. Pitt. 

At last the end came. Early in the winter of 
1768 Chatham, who had taken offence at the Duke 
of Grafton’s proposal to dismiss Lord Shelburne, 
tendered his resignation. During the brief period of 
his absentee-rule, his Cabinet had contrived to offend 
the East India Company, to alienate several of the 
commercial interests in the country, and to goad the 
American colonies into fury by the most injudicious 
proposals of taxation. 

A few months after his resignation the cloud lifted 
from his brain, and his intellect once more regained 


its balance and its lucidity. His gout returned, and 
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by its appearance removed the pressure upon his ner- 
vous system. His spirits rose, his interest in public 
affairs resumed its wonted activity, and the depres- 
sion of the past seemed like some hideous dream. 
Shortly after his recovery he entered the House of 
Lords, and took part in the great domestic question 
of the hour. Wilkes, still under the ban of outlawry, 
had returned from the Continent, and had been 
elected by an enthusiastic majority member for Mid- 
dlesex.. The House of Commons, under the advice 
of the Government, which was then represented by 
the Duke of Grafton, who had succeeded Chatham, re- 
fused to recognise the election, or to admit the chosen 
of Middlesex to take the oaths. A second contest 
followed in which Wilkes was unanimously re-elected. 
The House now declared that Wilkes having been 
expelled from their body “was and is incapable of 
being elected a Member to serve in the present 
Parliament,” and the writ was issued for a fresh 
election. 

This unconstitutional interference was warmly re- 
sented by the Middlesex constituents, and the hero 
of the people stood again at the head of the poll, 
defeating by numerous votes Colonel Luttrell, who 
was the Government candidate. The House of Com- 
mons was, however, as obstinate as the mob, and not 
content with interfering with the rights of a con- 
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stituency, transferred the power of election from the 
holders of votes to the members of its own branch 
of the Legislature. It declared that the election 
of Wilkes was invalid, and that the legal representa- 
tive of the shire was Colonel Luttrell. This usurpa- 
tion of authority was indignantly resented not only 
by Middlesex, but by the whole country. If the 
House of Commons pretended to the power, by the 
verdict of its own majority, of unseating an unpopular 
member, the rights of constituencies were abolished 
and national representation was at an end. 

The question had been narrowed to this issue— 
Was the House of Commons to be a self-electing body, 
or was it to be elected by the voice of the people ? 
Wilkes was the hero of the day ; he was not only 
popular as a man being possessed of many of the 
genial characteristics of the typical demagogue, but 
he was doubly popular as the representative of a 
great principle. He was the idol of the mob, and 
frantically cheered whenever he showed himself. 
His name was a fruitful source of income to the 
political writer, the pamphleteer, and the hireling 
satirist. He was encouraged in his opposition by the 
biting invective of Junius. He was elected a Mem- 
ber of the Court of London Aldermen, and the King 
was even petitioned by the Corporation to dissolve a 
Parliament which had so indefensibly trampled upon 
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the freedom of the people. Seldom has a Govern- 
ment had a more irritating opponent, or one more 
dangerous to its stability, than now faced it as the 
popular candidate of an important constituency. 

To the now clear intellect of Chatham this inter- 
ference of the House of Commons appeared in its 
true light. It was the first subject since his recovery 
which had excited him to break the silence he had 
so long maintained. He had taken his seat amongst 
his peers leaning on his stick, enveloped in the wraps 
of the invalid, and with the traces of recent suffering 
plainly stamped upon his noble countenance. But as 
soon as he rose to address the House, the tones of his 
splendid voice were as resonant as of old, his passion- 
ate eloquence, the lucidity of his reasoning, the skill 
with which he marshalled his formidable arguments, 
all plainly showed that in spite of the hazy past and 
present pain ‘‘ Richard was himself again.” He pro- 
tested against the illegal interference of the House of 
Commons. He declared that the vote which had 
confirmed the election of Colonel Luttrell was a gross 
usurpation of the rights of a constituency ; it had 
violated one of the first principles of the English 
Constitution ; the House of Commons had blotted 
from out the Statute Book one of its noblest measures 
in order to pander to the prejudices of faction. He 
did not approve, he said, of the conduct of Wilkes, he 
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held his strictures upon the Government as indecent 
and detestable, but he had been returned at the head 
of the poll for an important county, and Parliament 
was guilty of unjustifiable and unconstitutional pro- 
ceedings in attempting to disturb the verdict the shire 
had given. The House of Commons, however, carried 
the day. Though returned at different times for 
Middlesex, the election of Wilkes was always declared 
void, and it was not until 1774 that the great 
agitator was permitted to take his seat without 
further opposition. 

The eloquence of Chatham was again to be aroused 
by a question of such moment as to dwarf all other 
political events that were then being discussed. The 
Duke of Grafton had resigned, and Lord North, the 
favourite of the King, now stood at the head of 
affairs. The act passed by the Government taxing 
tea, glass, paper, &c., im the American colonies had 
been repealed, but in an evil hour the King insisted 
on the tea duty being retained. The colonists re- 
sisted, an outbreak occurred at Boston, and three car- 
goes of tea were thrown into the harbour. Moderate 
men on both sides the Atlantic greatly regretted the 
angry feelings that were now displayed, and had the 
oil of tact and compromise been poured upon the 
troubled waters, the agitation would soon have 
ceased. 
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The King, however, was determined to force his 
disobedient subjects into submission at the point 
of the sword, and Lord North, though in favour of 
conciliation, had not the moral courage to oppose 
the wishes of his Sovereign. “The colonies,” said 
George, “must either triumph or submit. If we 
take the resolute part they will undoubtedly be very 
meek.” Troops were embarked destined for America, 
and the measures introduced by the Government 
plainly indicated the high-handed course it was 
intended to pursue. Still the colonists declined to 
be intimidated. Massachusetts called out its militia, 
the other States followed its example, and a Congress 
was convened at Philadelphia. At this meeting it was 
resolved that the Parliament of Great Britain had the 
right of enacting general laws, and the King that of 
refusing to confirm the provincial statutes ; but that 
in all matters relating to property none but the owners 
or their representatives had any power to legislate. 

Both sides, however, hesitated before plunging 
into hostilities. There were many in England who 
regretted the hasty and irritable policy of the 
Government, whilst the States, still under their old 
feelings of loyalty, shrank from making war against 
the mother-country. Chatham took advantage of 
this delay, and used all his arts as an orator and 
a statesman to prevent a rupture. He introduced a 
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bill which, had it been adopted, would have averted 
the miseries that ensued and the alienation of a mag- 
nificent country. In this measure the claim of the 
Crown to tax the colonies was abandoned, the British 
troops were ordered to be recalled, and the recog- 
nition of the Colonial Charters was provided for. It 
was also suggested that a Colonial Assembly should 
be summoned to discuss the means by which the 
colonies might defray their share of the public debt. 
The wise counsels of Chatham were, however, 
offered in vain. Neither House of Parliament would 
pay heed to his suggestions or consider his bill. The 
country had been insulted by the opposition of the 
colonists, and the “rebels” were to be taught, by the 
charge of our soldiers and the bombardment of our. 
fleet, that England was not to be resisted with 
impunity. It was idle for Chatham to warn an 
indignant nation that she could not prevail in an 
unjust cause and against a united America. Every 
motive, he pleaded, of justice and of policy, of dignity 
and of prudence, urged England to allay the ferment 
across the Atlantic by a withdrawal of her troops, by 
a repeal of her vexatious Acts of Parliament, and by 
a demonstration of amicable feeling towards her 
colonies. He pointed out how keenly France and 
Spain were watching the conduct of England, and 
waiting for the maturity of her errors to seize upon 
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any advantages that might offer. “With a dignity 
becoming your exalted station,” he cried, addressing 
his brother peers, “make the first advances to concord, 
to peace, and happiness ; for that is your true dig- 
nity—to act with prudence and justice. That you 
should first concede is obvious from sound and 
rational policy. Concession comes with better grace 
and more salutary effect from superior power,” he 
said, quoting the well-known lines :— 


“Tuque prior, tu parce ; genus qui ducis Olympo; 
Projice tela manu.” 


“It reconciles superiority of power with the feelings 
of men, and establishes solid confidence on the foun- 
dation of affection and gratitude.” 

His wise and generous advice fell upon ears deaf 
to all reasonings save those which appealed to a petty 
vindictiveness. We know what followed. War was 
declared ; the English were forced to evacuate the 
places they had taken possession of; the military 
genius of Washington was triumphant, whilst the sur- 
render of General Burgoyne at Saratoga dealt a blow 
to our prestige still fondly remembered across the 
Atlantic. During this sad struggle, Chatham was un- 
tiring in his efforts to persuade the Government to 
-‘eome to terms with the revolted colonies, and thus 
prevent the dismemberment of the Empire. Already 
the successes which America had achieved had inspired 
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her people with the ambition, not merely to obtain 
redress, but to demand disunion. It was the pros- 
pect of this idea being carried out—of the erection 
of the colonies into a free and independent republic 


‘-__that so chilled the heart of the old statesman 


who had identified himself with England’s proudest 
glories, as to make him mourn, as a father for the loss 
of a favourite child, any diminution of her power. 
“My lords,” he had cried, before the news of the 
capitulation of Saratoga had reached our shores, “ my 
lords, you cannot conquer America! What is your 
present situation there? We do not know the worst, 
but we know that in these campaigns we have done 
nothing and suffered much. Besides the sufferings, 
perhaps total loss, of the northern force, the best-ap- 
pointed army that ever took the field, commanded 
by Sir William Howe, has retired from the American 
lines ; he was obliged to relinquish his attempt, and, 
with great delay and danger, to adopt a new and dis- 
tinct plan of operations. We shall know, and in any 
event have reason to lament, what may have happened 
since. As to conquest, therefore, my lords, I repeat 
it is impossible. You may swell every expense, and 
every effort, still more extravagantly ; pile and accu- 
mulate every assistance you can buy or borrow ; traffic 
and barter with every little pitiful German prince that 
sells and sends his subjects to the shambles of a 
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foreign prince; * your efforts are for ever vain and im- 
potent—doubly so from this mercenary aid on which 
you rely ; for it irritates, to an incurable resentment, 
the minds of your enemies—to overawe them with 
the mercenary sons of rapine and plunder; devoting 
them and their possessions to the rapacity of hireling - 
cruelty! If I were an American, as I am an English- 
man, while a foreign troop was landed in my country, I 
never would lay down my arms—never, never, never!” 

He then denounced the inhumanity of employing 
the wild Indians as our auxiliaries against men sprung 
from the same race as ourselves. ‘‘ Who is the man,” 
he indignantly asked, “that has dared to authorise 
and associate to our arms the tomahawk and scalping- 
knife of the savage? To call into civilised alliance 
the wild and inhuman savage of the woods; to dele- 
gate to the merciless Indian the defence of disputed 
rights ; and to wage the horrors of his barbarous war 
against our brethren?” In reply Lord Suffolk, one 
of the Secretaries of State, defended the employment 
of these wild allies by remarking that it was perfectly 
justifiable to use all the means that God and nature 
had put into our hands in the defence of our cause. 
The indignation which this excuse provoked is among 


* The British Government had collected a body of about thirteen 
thousand German troops, for which they paid large subsidies to the 
Landgrave of Hesse, the Duke of Brunswick, and other petty German 
princes, 
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the most splendid passages in the speeches of 
Chatham. 

“T am astonished! shocked!” he exclaimed, “to 
hear such principles confessed—to hear them avowed 
in this House or in this country—principles equally 
unconstitutional, inhuman, and un-Christian! My 
lords, I did not intend to have encroached again 
upon your attention ; but I ‘cannot repress my indig- 
nation—lI feel myself impelled by every duty. My 
lords, we are called upon as members of this House, 
as men, as Christian men, to protest against such no- 
tions standing near the throne, polluting the ear of 
Majesty. ‘That God and nature put into our hands!’ 
I know not what ideas that lord may entertain of 
God and nature; but I know that such abominable 
principles are equally abhorrent to religion and hu- 
manity. What! to attribute the sacred sanction of 
God and nature to the massacres of the Indian scalp- 
ing-knife—to the cannibal savage torturing, murder- 
ing, roasting, and eating—literally, my lords, eating 
the mangled victims of his barbarous battles! Such 
horrible notions shock every precept of religion, di- 
vine or natural, and every generous feeling of humanity. 

“And, my lords, they shock every sentiment of hon- 
our; they shock me as a lover of honourable war; and 
a detester of murderous barbarity. These abominable 


principles, and this more abominable avowal of them, 
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demand the most decisive indignation. I call upon 
that right reverend bench, those holy ministers of the 
Gospel, and pious pastors of our Church ; I conjure 
them to join in the holy work, and vindicate the reli- 
gion of their God ;—I appeal to the wisdom and the 
law of this learned bench, to defend and support the 
justice of their country ;—I call upon the bishops, to 
interpose the unsullied sanctity of their lawn;—upon 
the learned judges, to interpose the purity of their 
ermine to save us from this pollution ;—I call upon 
the honour of your lordships, to reverence the dignity 
of your ancestors, and to maintain your own ;—I call 
upon the spirit and humanity of my country, to vin- 
dicate the national character ;—I invoke the genius 
of the Constitution. 

“From the tapestry that adorns these walls, the 
immortal ancestor * of this noble lord [Suffolk] frowns 
with indignation at the disgrace of his country. In 
vain he led your victorious fleets against the boasted 
Armada of Spain; in vain he defended and estab- 
lished the honour, the liberties, the religion—the 
Protestant religion—of this country against the ar- 
bitrary cruelties of Popery and the Inquisition, if 
these more than Popish cruelties and Inquisitorial 
practices are let loose among us; to turn forth into 
our settlements, among our ancient connexions, 

* Howard, Earl of Effingham, of Spanish Armada fame. 
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friends, and relations, the merciless cannibal, thirst- 
ing for the blood of man, woman, and child! to send 
forth the infidel savage—against whom? Against your 
Protestant brethren; to lay waste their country, to 
desolate their dwellings, and extirpate their race and 
name, with those horrible hell-hounds of savage war ! 
—hell-hounds, I say, of savage war! Spain armed 
herself with bloodhounds to extirpate the wretched 
natives of America, and we improve on the inhuman 
example even of Spanish cruelty; we turn loose these 
savage hell-hounds against our brethren and country- 
men in America, of the same language, laws, liberties, 
and religion ; endeared to us by every tie that should 
sanctify humanity. 

“My lords, this awful subject, so important to 
our honour, our Constitution, and our religion, de- 
mands the most solemn and effectual inquiry. And 
I again call upon your lordships, and the united 
powers of the State, to examine it thoroughly 
and decisively, and to stamp upon it an indel- 
ible stigma of the public abhorrence. And I again 
implore those holy prelates of our religion to do 
away these iniquities from among us. Let them per- 
form a lustration; let them purify this House and 
this country from this sin. My lords, I am old and 
weak, and at present unable to say more; but my 
feelings and indignation were too strong to have said 
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less. I could not have slept this night in my bed, 
nor reposed my head on my pillow, without giving 
this vent to my eternal abhorrence of such prepos- 
terous and enormous principles.” 

He was once more to address their lordships. In 
the face of an America triumphant, and encouraged 
in her efforts of resistance by the support of France, 
Lord North, now that it was too late, was most 
anxious to adopt measures of conciliation. He for- 
mally renounced the right of the British Parliament 
to tax America; he appointed commissioners to 
treat with the leading men in the colonies; he 
offered very much the same terms which Chatham 
had proposed in the bill the Houses had rejected ; 
short of independence the Ministry were prepared to 
accord all that was demanded. These concessions, 
which at one time would have been too tempting 
for the colonies to refuse, were now granted in vain. 
America had declared herself independent of British 
control, and France, in the most insulting manner 
to England, had fully recognised the separation of 
the two countries. 

- What was to be done? The eyes of Englishmen 
were turned towards the invalid at Hayes. Once 
before our country had been humbled in the dust, 
and then had broken forth the sun of Pitt, and all 
was glory and extensive empire; might history not 
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repeat itself? Lord North, now that bitter ex- 
perience had taught him the value of Chatham's 
counsel, wished to resign in favour of the great 
War Minister. The King agreed to accept the ser- 
vices of Chatham, but only on condition that North 
should continue the confidential adviser of the Throne 
and lead the Cabinet. Such a position was of course 
impossible for one who had rendered such brilliant 
services to the State, and who so strongly disapproved 
of the policy of Lord North, to accept. ‘“ Lord Chat- 
ham must be the dictator,” said Lord Shelburne; and 
the negotiation came to an end. 

The country, humbled and intimidated at the issue 
of events, at last resolved upon peace—peace at any 
price. On April 7th, 1778, the Duke of Richmond 
moved an address to the Throne, beseeching the King 
to dismiss his present ministers, to recall his naval 
and military forces, and, in the event of all other 
means failing, to obtain the friendship of the revolted 
provinces, by recognising their independence. “ No- 
body knows,” sighs Horace Walpole, “ what to think. 
To leap at once from an obstinacy of four years to a 
total concession of everything ; to stoop so low, with- 
out hopes of being forgiven ;—who can understand 
such a transformation? I must leave you in all 
your wonderment, for the cloud is not dispersed. 
When it shall be, I doubt it will discover no serene 
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prospect! All that remains certain is that America 
is not only lost, but given up. We must no longer 
give ourselves Continental airs! I fear even our 
trident will find it has lost a considerable prong.” 

A severe attack of gout had confined Chatham to 
his bed during the last few weeks; he had been 
greatly reduced by suffering, and it was felt by those 
who attended upon him that his end was night 
- But cruelly shattered in health, the spirit of the 
man was as lofty and daring as ever. The thought 
of the humiliation of his country, of the triumph of 
her foes, of the grave loss to that empire he had 
essayed his utmost to weld together, by the dismem- 
berment of her rich American colonies, stimulated 
him to exertions in which the invalid was lost in the 
statesman. Though scarcely able to cross his room 
he determined to attend the debate in the House of 
Lords, and oppose the motion of the Duke of Rich- 
mond. He had never countenanced the mischievous 
measures pursued by Lord North ; he had held that 
the taxation of the colonies, though it might be 
legally just, was yet impolitic and unwise, and he 
had openly sided with America in her resistance. 
But when the revolted provinces, not content with 
redressing their grievances, sought to sever them- 
selves from the mother-country and become an in- 
dependent republic, his sympathies were at once 
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‘alienated. Such conduct was not opposition, but 

rebellion. His foresight revealed to him the prosper- 
’ ous future that was in store for-our possessions across 
the Atlantic—their extent of territory, the fertility of 
the soil, the advantages offered to commerce from the 
- situation of the country, the energy of the people, the 
wealth of their exports—all caused him to regard the 
States as among the most valuable of our dependencies. 
He looked upon the loss of America as an Englishman 
of our day would look upon the loss of India. 

Nor did he see the necessity of this motion of 
the Duke of Richmond. It was true that the re- 
volted colonies were flushed with success and irritated 
by the aggravating policy of the mother-country; 
but neither their temporary triumph nor their tem- 
porary anger justified their resort to so extreme a 
measure as total and unconditional secession. Such 
a dismemberment of her proud empire was not to be 
tolerated by England for a moment. War had failed ; 
let diplomacy be tried. The course to be pursued 
was clear. The Government should appeal to the 
loyalty of the colonists, sprung from the same stock 
as Englishmen, speaking the same language, and 
professing the same creed. The harassing legisla- 
tion that had of recent years been adopted should be 
repealed. Only such troops as were necessary for 
defensive purposes should be encamped upon Ameri- 
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can soil, The new alliance between the colonies and 
France should be dissolved, and our brethren across 
the Atlantic be taught by the affection, the modera- 
tion, and the vigilance of England, that their welfare 
was the one object dear to the heart of the mother- 
country. Hitherto we had played the part of the 
harsh step-mother ; we should in the future act as 
the loving and tender parent. . 

Impressed with these opinions he drove down to 
Westminster, He was accompanied by his favourite 
son William, the future statesman, and by his son. 
in-law, Lord Mahon, Fatigued with his journey, he 
rested for a brief period in the Lord Chancellor's room, 
then, leaning on his young relatives, he entered the 
House only a short time after the debate had been 
opened, He was dressed in velvet, with his legs 
swathed to the knees in flannel, The face had 
shrunk from long illness, and the ill-fitting wig fell 
over the brow and hid the sunken cheeks. Except 
the hook nose, all the more prominent from the havoc 
disease had made in the once fine countenance, and 
the bright eyes, still revealing. the strength of the 
brain behind them, nought else of the visage was 
visible, As the most distinguished of their order 
hobbled to his accustomed place, the peers rose and 
made way for him—a mark of respect he acknowledged 
by a series of dignified bows. 
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He took his seat, and listened attentively to the 
arguments raised by the Duke of Richmond in sup- 
port of the motion, and to the speech of Lord Wey- 
mouth opposing it. Then, lifting himself up with 
difficulty and leaning upon his crutches, he began to 
address the House. At once there spread over the 
assembly that intense silence which marks both rever- 
ence and attention. “I thank God,” he said, “that 
I have been enabled to come here this day to perform 
my duty, and to speak upon a subject which is so 
deeply impressed on my mind. Iam old and infirm , 
—have one foot, more than one foot, in the grave; 1 
have risen from my bed to stand up in the cause of 
my country—perhaps never again to speak in this 
House.” 

At first the tones of his voice were so low that 
only those immediately around him could catch his 
words. But as he proceeded he became fired by his 
subject, the painful deliberation ceased, and there 
was little either in the matter of the speech or in the 
manner of its delivery to reveal to the audience that 
they were listening to the words of a dying man. 
He recapitulated the history of the revolt, he went 
over the objections he had raised to the policy of 
taxation, and he spoke of the predictions he had 
uttered as to the dangers that would inevitably ensue 
from a war with America. At the end of each period 
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he bowed gravely his head and said, “And so it 
proved.” Then dismissing the past he addressed 
himself to the present. 

“My lords,” he exclaimed, “I rejoice that the 
grave has not closed upon me ; that I am still alive 
_ to lift up my voice against the dismemberment of 
this ancient and most noble monarchy! Pressed 
down as I am by the hand of infirmity, I am little 
able to assist my country in this most perilous con- 
juncture ; but, my lords, while I have sense and 
memory, I will never consent to deprive the royal 
offspring of the House of Brunswick, the heirs of the 
Princess Sophia, of their fairest inheritance. I will 
first see the Prince of Wales, the Bishop of Osna- 
burgh, and the other rising hopes of the royal family, 
brought down to the committee, and assent to such 
an alienation. Where is the man that will dare to 
advise it? My lords, his Majesty succeeded to an 
empire as great in extent as its reputation was un- 
sullied. Shall we tarnish the lustre of this nation 
by an ignominious surrender of its rights and fairest 
possessions? Shall this great kingdom, that has 
survived whole and entire the Danish depredations, 
the Scottish inroads, and the Norman conquest ; that 
has stood the threatened invasion of the Spanish 
Armada, now fall prostrate before the House of 


Bourbon? Surely, my lords, this nation is no 
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longer what it was! Shall a people that, seventeen 
years ago, was the terror of the world, now stoop so 
low as to tell its ancient inveterate enemy, ‘Take all 
we have, only give us peace?’ It is impossible! 

“JT wage war with no man, or set of men. I wish 
for none of their employments; nor would I co- 
operate with men who still persist in unretracted 
error; or who, instead of acting on a firm decisive 
line of conduct, halt between two opinions, where 
there is no middle path. In God’s name, if it is 
absolutely necessary to declare either for peace or 
war, and the former cannot be preserved with honour, 
why is not the latter commenced without hesitation ? 
I am not, I confess, well informed of the resources 
of this kingdom, but I trust it has still sufficient to 
maintain its just rights, though I know them not. 
But, my lords, any state is better than despair. Let 
us at least make one effort ; and if we must fall, let 
us fall like men!” . 

On resuming his seat the Duke of Richmond rose 
up to reply. He alluded to Chatham in terms of the 
greatest respect ; but there was necessarily much in 
his Grace’s speech to which the invalid objected, As 
the Duke proceeded with his observations, Chat- 
ham frequently shook his head as a sign of disap- 
proval, and on the speaker sitting down attempted 
to address the House a second time. By the aid of 
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his crutches he tried to rise, then suddenly pressing 
his hand to his heart, he fell to the ground in con- 
vulsions. The greatest consternation prevailed. Peers 
hurried from one place to another, some sending 
messengers for medical aid, whilst others crowded 
round the fainting man with smelling-salts and flasks 
of spirits. It was remarked that everybody in the 
House, “except only the Earl of Mansfield, who sat 
still, almost as much unmoved as the senseless body 
itself,” was much affected at the tragic incident. The 
debate was adjourned, and the Chamber cleared. 
Chatham, still unconscious, was carried to his house 
in Downing Street, and on recovering sufficiently to 
bear the journey, was afterwards removed to Hayes. 
Here he lingered for a few weeks, tended by the 
devotion of his wife and children, to whom he had 
always been the most affectionate of husbands and of 
fathers, till on the 11th of May, 1778, he was re- 
leased from suffering. 

The news of his death was received with the 
deepest sorrow. It was now remembered how, in 
the hour of her national disgrace, the great Minister 
of War had been the presiding genius of an admi- 
nistration which had made the name of England 
glorious in every quarter of the globe. The lenient 
criticism of a noble sorrow took notice now only of 
the virtues of the illustrious departed. His passionate 
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temper, the haughty confidence in himself which so 
scorned all advice from others, the political enmi- 
ties his pride and temper had made, his alleged de- 
sertion of the cause of the people by his acceptance 
of a peerage, the whole tenor of his conduct during 
the period of his mysterious ‘seclusion, were all for- 
gotten, and men now but bore in mind the purity of 
his patriotism, the courage which defeated all oppo- 
sition to his measures, his hatred of tyranny, his 
incorruptibility, his splendid eloquence, the vigilance 
of his statesmanship, and the lofty character of his 
ambition, which ever placed the good of the country 
as the one aim and end of all his efforts. The House 
of Commons voted at once a public funeral. Chatham 
was buried in Westminster Abbey, and a grateful 
nation settled an annuity of £4,000 upon his heirs. 

“T am not,” writes Horace Walpole, “more an en- 
thusiast to Chatham’s memory than you. I knew his 
faults and his defects; yet one fact cannot only not 
be controverted, but I doubt more remarkable every 
day—I mean that under him we attained not only 
our highest elevation, but the most solid authority in 
Europe. When the names of Marlborough and Chat- 
ham are still pronounced with awe in France, our 
little cavils make a puny sound. Nations that are 
beaten cannot be mistaken.” 


WILLIAM PITT, 
THE* DISINTERESTED MINISTER. 


1759—January 23, 1806. 


THE pursuit of politics offers such numerous induce- 
ments for the indulgence of selfish and interested 
motives, that it requires no ordinary character to 
withstand the various temptations held out by power. 
Non sibi sed patric is one of the noblest of maxims ; 
but how often has history, when inquiring into the 
public career of the statesman, been obliged to re- 
verse the sentiment, and in its stead to read, Not for 
his country but for himself? To have the control 
of everything and yet to grasp nothing; to dispense 
patronage without favouritism and rewards without 
fear ; to have friends around who have been useful ; 
to have relations who may stand sorely in need of 
assistance, yet to be as cold as a judge and as single- 
minded as a saint in the appointment to all vacant 
posts; to know secrets which could build up a 
fortune in an hour and yet to divulge nothing; to 
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let the concrete—in other words, personal ambition, 
the eager prayers of kith and kin, and the wishes 
common to all who have much in their hands—be 
completely lost in the abstract, or, in other words, in 
the supreme welfare and that alone of the State, are 
virtues which we demand from those who govern us, 
and which tax to the uttermost the purity, the 
honesty, and the conscientiousness in.a man’s nature. 
It is easy for those who have had nought in their gift ; 
who have never attained to a position of authority ; 
who are ignorant of the incessant temptations—temp- 
tations which can often be indulged in with safety— 
that environ office, to regard political honour as a 
matter of course, and an undeviating adherence to the 
paths of duty as the simplest and most ordinary con- 
duct of the statesman. But it is the swimmer who 
knows the strength of the current, not he who stands 
on the banks. 

Lofty as is our standard of official honour, we in 
England have seldom had occasion to complain of any 
grievous shortcomings. From the days of Sir Robert 
Walpole to the succession of the present Cabinet is a 
long political reign. Yet, though charges of bribery 
and corruption, treachery and favouritism, have been 
at different periods brought against certain of our 
statesmen, such charges have rarely been raised 
without being satisfactorily refuted. As a people we 
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have the fullest confidence in the integrity of our 
ministers ; we believe them to be actuated by high- 
minded motives, and we have the same faith in the 
honour of an English Cabinet as we have in the 
impartiality of English justice. Yet, with the excep- 
tion of England, no country expects or exacts from 
her statesmen the virtues we insist upon. On the 
Continent a different code of official honour prevails. 
Though foreign nations require much from their 
ministers, yet the dishonesty in the individual ‘is 
often. lost sight of in the triumph of the policy. A 
statesman whose plans for domestic prosperity or 
foreign aggrandisement have been crowned with 
success, may act at Paris or Vienna, at Berlin or 
St. Petersburg, at Rome or Madrid, in a manner 
which at London would lead to his instant dismissal. 
He may use his official information to speculate on 
the Stock Exchange ; he may be guilty of the grossest 
nepotism ; he may obtain titles for himself and those 
around him; provided he serves the State well he 
may levy or abstract what perquisites he pleases. 
His motto is—the country and himself. 

Proud as we have every reason to be in the main 
of our long roll of statesmen—because they have 
been English gentlemen first and politicians after- 
wards—there is one great character which stands 


prominently forward in our parliamentary history a 
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full head and shoulders above its predecessors and 
successors—one which, for the disinterestedness of its 
ambition, the austerity of its independence, and the 
loftiness of its disdain for the prizes of power, has 
never yet met its equal. The name of William Pitt 
conjures up before the mind’s eye a man so brilliantly 
endowed with all the gifts of intellect, so severe in 
his personal conduct, so. haughty in his constant 
attitude of command, so cold and unimpassioned, so 
above the desires and ends of ordinary human 
nature, that, even at this distance of time, and with 
only imagination to fill up the details of the portrait, 
he appears before us as one belonging to a superior 
race of beings ; he fascinates, yet he awes us. 

There have been men whose heads have worn a 
crown ; there have been men whose deeds have ren- 
dered themselves illustrious in the senate and the 
camp; there have been men who have been distin- 
guished in arts, in science, and in literature, yet who 
by their kindly wit and social charms have been the 
favourites of every society they frequented ; whose 
presence has been eagerly welcomed ; whose departure 
has never failed to cast a gloom behind. But who, 
looking into the cold, austere face of the son of 
Chatham ; who, watching the proud expression in 
those stern eyes; who, counting the angry lines 
around that haughty, resolute mouth, could ever re- 
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gard Pitt as one calculated to promote the festivity 
of the hour? We can fancy him holding his audience 
breathless by his eloquence, studying a blue-book, dic- 
tating to his colleagues, attacking a foe with merciless 
invective, commanding, threatening, rebuking, in- 
structing, but never genial, easy, and unbending. 
Even history, with a deference as singular as it is 
significant, invariably describes him as Mr. Pitt. 

The second son of William Pitt, first Earl of 
Chatham, he was born May 28, 1759, at the plea- 
sant little Kentish village of Hayes, near Bromley, 
There are some men who at a very early age give 
signs of the fame they are afterwards to obtain. We 
are told that Smeaton, when a child of six, made 
a windmill; that Cardinal du Perron, when only 
seven, asked for a pen to write a book against the 
Huguenots ; that West, when a boy, exclaimed, “A 
painter is a companion for kings!” and that when mere 
youths, Hartley determined to write a book on the 
nature of man, Bacon a work on philosophy, Milton 
an epic poem, and De Thou a history. Young Pitt 
belonged to this precocious order. At an age when 
most boys are reading Cesar and toiling over the 
elements of algebra, he was a brilliant classic and a 
sound mathematician. ‘The fineness of William’s 
mind,” writes his mother, “makes him enjoy with 
the highest pleasure what would be above the reach 
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of any other creature of his small age.” He had 
such exquisite quickness in grasping the meaning of 
an author, that his tutor once remarked, “he never 
seemed to learn, but only to recollect.” Hayley, the 
poet, became acquainted with him whilst ordered 
sea-bathing at Lyme, and calls him “a wonderful 
boy of fourteen ;” indeed, so impressed was the poet 
with the conversation of his young acquaintance, 
that he regretted not having asked his opinion upon 
an epic he was then writing. 

The favourite son of his father, William Pitt was 
taught when a lad by his splendid sire how to recite, 
how to express his thoughts in severe English, and 
how to regard every subject that interested him from 
its various points of view. He was fond of addressing 
an imaginary audience on the topics of the day, and 
in declaiming from the sermons of Barrow or the 
speeches of Milton. “Iam glad that I am not an 
eldest son,” he said to his mother on her elevation to 
the peerage as Baroness Chatham, “for I want to speak 
in the House of Commons like papa.” Whilst paying 
a visit to the House of Lords the lad was introduced 
to Fox, and the great debater used to tell how, as 
speech after speech was delivered, young Pitt, instead 
of being occupied by the structure of the chamber or 
the robes of the peers, was constantly turning round 
to him and saying, “But surely, Mr. Fox, that might 
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be answered thus;” or, “ Yes, but he lays himself 
open to this retort.” Never in the annals of bio- 
graphy was dawn more brilliant. 

The health of Pitt had in his youth been so 
delicate as to exclude him from the advantages of 
public school life. He was educated at home until 
he reached his fifteenth year, when he was entered 
at Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, in the spring of 1773. 
His marvellous abilities soon brought him promi- 
nently into notice. Before he quitted the university 
there was not a Greek or a Latin writer of note 
whose works he had not read. So desirous was he 
of not neglecting a single classic author, that he 
begged his tutor—Pretyman, afterwards Bishop Tom- 
line—to study with him the obscure rhapsody of 
Lycophron. “This,” writes Pretyman, “he read 
with an ease at first sight which, if I had not wit- 
nessed it, I should have thought beyond the compass 
of human intellect.” 

Unlike many men who have attained to a marked 
proficiency in the classics, Pitt was an excellent mathe- 
matician. The quickness with which he solved the 
deepest problems was pronounced by one of the ex- 
aminers to be unrivalled in the university. Study he 
loved with a devotion which admitted of no interrup- 
tion. Heattended the public lectures on civil law, he 
read hard at political economy, he studied experi- 
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mental philosophy, and, above all, he educated himself 
in eloquence by dwelling upon the most brilliant 
passages in Livy, Thucydides, and Sallust. At the 
age of seventeen he was admitted, after the fashion 
of his day, to the degree of Master of Arts, without 
examination, as the son of a peer. He did not, how- 
ever, quit the university, but continued a few years 
longer at Cambridge, reading with his tutor and 
building up for himself that storehouse of learning 
from which in after life he so freely drew, to the 
delight of his followers and the dread of his enemies. 

On the death of the Earl of Chatham it became 
necessary for William Pitt to think of a profession. 
His brother had succeeded to the title, and the 
fortune of the late peer was only sufficient to sustain 
the new honours. With a younger son’s provision 
of some three hundred a year, Pitt betook himself to 
the bar, and joined the Western Circuit. Shortly 
after he had been called a general election ensued, 
and with that confidence in himself which was one 
of his chief characteristics, he stood as a candidate 
for his late university. He was defeated, being re- 
turned at the bottom of the poll. “Mansfeld and 
Townshend have run away with the prize,” he writes 
to his mother, “but my struggle has not been 
dishonourable.” The convenient system of close 
boroughs, however, now came to his rescue, and 
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through the interest of Sir James Lowther he was 
returned for Appleby. This was in the year 1780. 

The state of parties and the condition of public 
affairs were both favourable to the views and the 
ambition of the young member. On all sides 
England was hard beset. In America the rebels 
were resisting to a man the tyranny of the mother- 
country. The house of Bourbon, conscious that the 
mighty hand of Chatham no longer grasped the helm 
of government, had declared war against England in 
aid of the North American colonies. Between Spain 
and Great Britain there was ill blood, and Gibraltar 
was hotly besieged. At the instigation of France, 
Russia, Sweden, and Denmark had leagued them- 
selves together to establish a new code of maritime 
laws, contrary to the maritime system of England. 
Hostilities had broken out between the Hague and 
St. James’s on the discovery of a sketch of the 
treaty of amity and commerce between the States 
General and the revolted American provinces.  Ire- 
land, as usual when England was environed with 
enemies, was dangerous; whilst in India, Hyder Ali 
was seeking to overthrow British supremacy. 

Nor was the Government one calculated to inspire 
the nation with confidence. The Prime Minister, Lord 
North, an able but hesitating statesman, was felt to 
be unequal to cope with the grave crisis upon which 
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England had now entered. .The conduct of the King 
in endeavouring to crush by force the insurrection — 
across the Atlantic was disapproved of. The House 
of Commons did not reflect the national opinion, and 
already the cry for a revision of its representative 
system was raising its voice potently throughout the 
country, On entering the House of Commons Pitt 
had little difficulty in deciding to which party he 
should attach himself. He was not in favour of the 
war with America; in his opinion it was “a most 
accursed, wicked, barbarous, cruel, unnatural, unjust, 
and diabolical war;” and in spite of the close 
borough to which he was indebted for his seat, he 
was an advocate for parliamentary reform. He 
attached himself to the Opposition. 

At this time the Opposition consisted of two parties 
which had formerly been hostile to each other, but - 
which had now agreed to bury all past differences and 
coalesce for the common good, In the Upper House 
the Whigs were led by the Marquis of Rockingham, 
head of the illustrious house of Wentworth, and in the 
Commons by the splendid genius of Charles James 
Fox, In union with the Whigs were their former 
foes, the followers of Chatham, now under the chief- 
tainship of the cultivated but bitter Earl of Shel- 
burne. It was not for the son of the “ great Earl” 
to desert the principles in which he had been edu- 
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cated from his youth, and the member for Appleby 
enrolled himself under the standard of Shelburne. 
Unlike those who have failed in their first attempt 
at oratory, yet afterwards have swayed the fortunes 
of the House of Commons, the first speech of Pitt, 
like the first speech of Fox, was a brilliant success. 
He supported the scheme of Burke for economical 
reform. His. name commanded at once the re- 
spectful attention of the audience, but soon the 
exquisitely modulated tones of his silvery voice, his 
polished periods, the easy flow of his eloquence, his 
quick powers of mastering the difficulties of his sub- 
ject, changed the attention inspired by courtesy into 
the interest and admiration inspired by excellence. 
“He is not a chip of the old block,” exclaimed 
Burke, “he is the old block itself.” An enthusiastic 
divine declared that “the great Lord Chatham was 
now happily restored to his country.” “The:young 
William Pitt,” writes Horace Walpole, “has again dis- 
played paternal oratory. The other day, on the 
commission of accounts, he answered Lord North, 
and tore him limb from limb. If Charles Fox could 
feel, one should think such a rival with an unspotted 
character would rouse him. What if a Pitt and Fox 
should again be rivals!” Lord North, with his 
accustomed generosity when dealing with an oppo- 
nent, asserted that it was the best first speech he 
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had ever heard, ‘Pitt will be one of the first men 
in Parliament,” said a friend to Fox, ‘‘ He is so 
already,” replied the kindly man of pleasure, who had 
been among the earliest to congratulate the young 
member on his success. “I know you will have 
learnt,” writes Pitt to his mother, “that I heard my 
own voice yesterday, and the account you have had 
would be in all respects better than I can give if it 
had not come from too partial a friend, All I can 
say is that I was able to execute in some measure 
what I intended, and that I have at least every 
reason to be happy beyond measure in the reception 
I met with,” * 

His brilliant talents were soon to win for him a 
success such as the annals of parliamentary history 
have never yet repeated. The surrender of Lord 
Cornwallis to Washington at York Town ushered 
in the downfall of the North Cabinet. In spite 
of the obstinacy of the King, the impossibility of 
reducing the revolted colonies to subjection was now 
apparent to all who declined to allow their judgment 
to be clouded by the intensity of their hate, <A 
resolution was carried in the House of Commons to 
the effect “That the advisers of further prosecution 
of offensive war in America are enemies to their 


King and country.” North resigned, and the in- 


* “ Life of Pitt,” by Earl Stanhope, vol. i. p, 57. 
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tellectually weak but socially powerful Marquis of 
Rockingham succeeded him at the Treasury. Fox 
and Shelburne were appointed Secretaries of State. 
The Vice-Treasurership of Ireland with a salary 
of £4,000 a year was offered to Pitt. It was 
declined. ‘For myself,” said Pitt in the House of 
Commons when the resignation of Lord North was 
impending, “I could not expect to form part of a 
new administration; but were my doing so more 
within my reach, I feel myself bound to declare that 
I never would accept a subordinate situation.” The 
future statesman, with that confidence which genius 
as often inspires as it withholds, had resolved to 
accept no office which excluded him from the Cabinet. 
He was sublimely indifferent to emolument ; he was 
conscious of his splendid powers ; he knew as well 
as the ablest how the country should be governed ; 
he wished to be directly engaged in the management 
of State affairs, and not be a mere well-paid official, 
bound by the ties of self-interest to support the 
action of a ministry without his advice being con- 
sulted or his opinions required. “It might be called 
arrogance,” writes Lord Macaulay in his charming 
biographical sketch of Pitt, “in a young barrister 
living in chambers on £300 a year to refuse a salary 
of £5,000 a year, merely because he did not choose 
to bind himself to speak or vote for plans which he 
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had no share in framing; but surely such arrogance 
was not very far removed from virtue.’ When we 
remember that until the present century—with the 
exception of the Cabinets of 1760 and 1783—a 
Cabinet seldom consisted of more than seven members, 
and that Burke and Sheridan were never admitted 
within its exclusive circle, we shall the better under- 
stand the nature of this extraordinary resolve, and 
the supreme confidence Pitt must have had in his 
own powers. 

Nor, as the sequel shows, was this confidence 
misplaced. The Rockingham Ministry was strong, 
but offered little promise of a lengthened existence. 
It was detested by the King. It was coldly sup- 
ported by the House of Commons. There was little 
unanimity amongst its members, and the two Secre- 
taries of State were scarcely on speaking terms. 
Though not a member of the Administration, Pitt 
advocated its policy, and was a staunch though far 
from bigoted adherent of Rockingham. He gave 
the Ministry his general support, whilst at the same 
time he courted the favour of the extreme Whigs, 
whom the result of the American War and the 
persecution of Wilkes had now created into a for- 
midable party. The revision of the distribution of 
seats was, however, the question that at this time 
chiefly engrossed all his thoughts. 
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Parliamentary Reform is a well-known cry. From 
the reign of Edward I. to that of Henry VIIL., the 
House of Commons consisted of seventy-four knights 
and about two hundred burgesses. Henry VIIL., by 
extending the right of election to Wales and certain 
counties and towns in England, increased the number 
of members by thirty-three. The period between 
the reigns of Edward VI. and James I. saw one 
hundred and forty-seven members added, Cromwell 
fixed the number of representatives at four hundred. 
From the Restoration to the reign of George III., the 
condition of our representative system was as rotten 
as it well could be. Seats were openly bought and 
sold. Towns with hardly any electors sent two 
members to Parliament, whilst towns with large 
populations were unrepresented. The Corporations 
usurped the franchises of their boroughs, and were 
supported by the Crown and the House of Commons; 
hence by these encroachments came into existence 
the close boroughs, or boroughs in the hands of very 
limited and self-appointed bodies, and the nomina- 
tion boroughs, or boroughs which were the absolute 
property of individuals who disposed of the repre- 
sentation at pleasure. The Lowther interest had 
returned Pitt as member for Appleby, but had Sir 
John Lowther so chosen, there was nothing to pre- 
vent him from sending his butler into the House. 
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At this time it was computed that eighty-four per- 
sons, by their own authority, returned one hundred 
and fifty-seven members to Parliament. As for the 
open boroughs, they chiefly depended on the votes of 
the Custom House and Revenue officials. Reform, 
indeed, was necessary. It had been alleged that 
those who had supported the war policy of the late 
Government, and given strength to Lord North, had 
been composed almost entirely of members who owed 
their seats as the nominees of some great peer. A 
feeling of opposition against the close boroughs was 
excited, and the cause of parliamentary reform was 
warmly taken up throughout the country. 

Pitt was fixed upon to introduce the subject into the 
House of Commons. In order not to offend any of the 
friends of reform he drew up no particular scheme, 
but contented himself with moving for a select com- 
mittee to examine into the state of the representa- 
tion. With his usual courage and independence he in- 
veighed against “ the corrupt influence of the Crown, 
an influence which has been pointed at in every 
period as the fertile source of all our miseries; an 
influence which has been substituted in the room of 
wisdom, of activity, of exertion, and of success ; an 
influence which has grown up with our growth, and 
strengthened with our strength, but which, unhappily, 
has not diminished with our diminution, nor decayed 
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with our decay.” He denounced the existence of 
close and nomination boroughs, which often gave 
Seats to some petty village, whilst populous towns 
were unrepresented. He moaned over the corrup- 
tion that took place at every election. It was his 
prayer that the House of Commons should be, not 
the House of a special class, not a political club or 
coterie, but the Chamber of the country, representing 
its different interests, its various opinions, and rightly 
interpreting the feeling of the nation. . In the words 
of his father he declared that “unless a more solid 
and equal system of representation were established, 
the nation, great, and happy as it might have been, 
would come to be confounded in the mass of those 
whose liberties were lost in the corruption of the 
people.” Still he pleaded in yain. On dividing, the 
motion was, however, only lost by twenty votes in a 
House of more than three hundred members. ‘The 
Reformers,” writes Macaulay, ‘never again had so 
good a division till the year 1831.” 

A few weeks after this defeat the Rockingham 
Cabinet was dissolved by the death of its chief. The 
King sent for the Earl of Shelburne, and placed him 
at the head of the Treasury. Exception was taken 
to the new Prime Minister, by several who had held 
office in the late Administration. Fox, who bitterly 
detested Shelburne, sent in his resignation. His 
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example was followed by Burke, and by Lord John 
Cavendish, then Chancellor of the Exchequer. This 
defection was a serious blow to the Cabinet of Lord 
Shelburne, and the minister finding how absolutely 
necessary it was for him to obtain the services of 
one who could support his cause in the House of 
Commons, and measure swords with the wits and 
orators who were now his foes, cast his eyes upon 
Pitt, and matalied him in the office of Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. At this time the member for 
Appleby was barely twenty-three, and the work that 
now fell upon him was not only painful but harass- 
ing in the extreme. Enemies that once had been 
his colleagues had to be attacked; friends who had 
opposed certain measures were now transformed into 
advocates; and alliances that had never been 
imagined were shamelessly entered into. 

The elevation of Lord Shelburne had divided the 
House of Commons into three distinct parties, each 
having its own jealousies and separate interests. There 
was the party which supported the Government, and 
which could muster 140 votes ; the party which was 
attached to Lord North, and which relied upon some 
120 votes; and the party which regarded Fox as 
its leader, and estimated its strength at 90 votes, 
Thus a coalition between any of the two parties 
would defeat the third.. An alliance between Shel- 
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burne and Fox was meditated. Though personal 
enemies, the two had been political colleagues ; both 
had disapproved of the American War, and inveighed 
against the policy of Lord North; both were not 
opposed to parliamentary reform; both had advo- 
eated toleration in religious questions. Pitt, the 
common friend of the two statesmen, was requested 
to effect the union. He called upon Fox, and offered 
him a seat in the Cabinet. ‘Is Lord Shelburne: to 
remain First Lord of the Treasury ?” asked the ex- 
Secretary of State. Pitt replied in the affirmative. 
“ Then it is impossible for me,” answered Fox, “to 
belong to any Administration of which Lord Shel- 
burne is the head.” ‘Discussion is then at an 
end,” said Pitt, “for I did not come to betray Lord 
Shelburne.” The two separated, never to meet on 
terms of intimacy. “This was, I believe,” writes 
Bishop Tomline, in his biography of Pitt, “the last time 
Mr. Pitt was in a private room with Mr. Fox: and from 
this period may be dated that political hostility which 
continued through the remainder of their lives.” 

Fox now resolved to imitate the tactics of his rival. 
Since there could be no union between Fox and 
Shelburne, it did not necessarily follow that there 
could be no agreement between Fox and Lord 
North. It was true that Lord North was the recog- 
nised champion of Tory principles, and the leader 
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whom Churchmen were willing to follow, and that 
Fox was a Whig, and the protector of the Noncon- 
formists. It was true that Lord North had been 
chiefly instrumental in hounding the American colo- 
nies into revolt, and that Fox had been the most 
vehement opponent of his mischievous policy. It 
was true that Lord North was a stout supporter of 
the Prerogative and of the doctrine of the Divine 
Right of kings, and that Fox was in favour of par- 
liamentary reform, and of the creed that the voice’ 
of the people is the voice of God. But politics 
teaches us that men are not occasionally unwilling 
to desert their principles, to ban what they once 
blessed, and to stand by one whom they formerly 
denounced, provided that by such means they can at- 
tain their ends or gratify their political spite. ‘“ When 
Lord Rockingham,” writes Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis,* ‘and the King made Lord Shelburne, and 
not the Duke of Portland, Prime Minister, there were 
three courses open to Fox. 1. To remain in Lord 
Shelburne’s Government. 2. To resign with his 
friends, and to form a separate and independent 
party. 3. To coalesce with Lord North and the 
Tories. Of these three courses, the last was in 
our judgment incomparably the worst, and this was 
the one which Fox selected.” 


* “Kssays on the Administrations of Great Britain,” p, 56. 
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In vain Pitt rose up in the House of Commons, 
and in the name of the public weal forbade the 
banns of “ this ill-omened and unnatural marriage ;” 
the union—known in history as “The Coalition,” 
for never was one more shameless or more un- 
righteous—took place. Fox and Burke were now 
the allies of him whom they had once threatened 
with the terrors of impeachment, and whom they had 
inveighed against as one “yoid of honour and 
honesty.” ‘The Coalition,” said the witty Wilber- 
force, “is a progeny that partakes of the vices of 
both its parents—the corruption of the one, and the 
violence of the other.” 

Shelburne stood alone. With the exception of 
the mighty aid of Pitt, his Administration was weak, 
whilst the Opposition had enlisted all that was 
powerful in intellect and eloquence. Peace had been 
made with America, and the independence of the 
colonies acknowledged.* The Opposition saw their 
opportunity, and denounced the new treaty ; its con- 
cessions, they said, had been ruinous, the Government 


had been guilty of pusillanimity ; had it waited afew 


* By this peace the independence of the United States was recog- 
nised, the boundaries of the United States advantageously arranged, 
and the right of fishing on the banks of Newfoundland conceded. 
Great Britain recognised and satisfied the claims of the American 
loyalists to the extent of nearly ten millions sterling for losses of real 
or personal property, and of £120,000 per annum in life annuities for 
loss of income in trades or professions—a splendid instance of good 
faith after so expensive a war. 
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weeks longer America would have been only too glad 
to sue for peace on any terms; with the loss of the 
colonies the glory of England had departed ; if the 
war had been ruinous the peace had been more so. 
Pitt was put up to reply. He was terribly ill, and 
whilst listening to the fierce invectives of Fox had to 
stand by an open door and relieve himself by con- 
stant vomitings. But his lofty spirit was not to be 
crushed by attack, or weakened by suffering. He 
spoke for nearly three hours, and his speech, says his 
biographer, Earl Stanhope, is to be regarded as by far 
the greatest piece of oratory delivered either in ancient 
or modern times by any man under twenty-five. 

He vindicated the treaty that had been entered 
into, and declared that the hostility of the Opposi- 
tion “arose rather in a desire to force the Earl of 
Shelburne from the Treasury, than in any real con- 
viction that ministers deserve censure for the 
concessions they have made. ... It is not this 
treaty, it is the Earl of Shelburne alone whom the 
movers of this question are desirous to wound. This 
is the object which has raised the storm of faction, 
this is the aim of the unnatural coalition.” If any- 
thing appeared dishonourable or inadequate in the 
terms of the peace, sneered Pitt, the blame should fall 
upon Lord North, “ whose profusion of the public 
money, whose notorious temerity and obstinacy in 
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prosecuting the war which originated in his pernicious 
and oppressive policy, and whose utter incapacity to 
fill the station he occupied, rendered a peace of any 
description indispensable to the preservation of the 
State.” As for himself, said the young minister, he 
was not ambitious of office, he was indifferent to the 
fascinations of power or wealth, and provided the 
interests of the country were protected by those who 
succeeded him he could cheerfully bear poverty and 
retirement. “ My earliest impressions,” he concluded, 
“ were in favour of the noblest and most disinterested 
modes of serving the public; these impressions are 
still dear, and will, I hope, remain for ever dear to 
my heart. I will cherish them as a legacy infinitely 
more valuable than the richest inheritance.” Then 
as he sat down he uttered with great impressiveness 
the fine lines of Horace: 


“TLaudo manentem : si celeres quatit 
Pennas, resigno que dedit—— 
———— probamque 
Pauperiem sine dote quero.” * 


The eloquence of Fox and the special pleading of 
North, however, carried the day. The peace, though 
the terms England obtained were as favourable as she 

* “While fortune is on my side I praise her; but if she lifts her 
swilt wings I give up what she has bestowed and court honest poverty 
without a portion.” —Odes, book iii. 29. It will be seen that Pitt left 


out “Et mea virtute me involvo.” ‘The omission was considered in 
excellent taste. 
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had any right to expect, was unpopular in the House 
of Commons, and on a division the Government found 
themselves in a minority of seventeen. Shelburne 
resigned. The King was half beside himself with 
rage and despair, He wished North to form a 
Cabinet ; but he knew that North could do nothing 
without Fox, and between the monarch and Fox 
there was ill blood. His Majesty would have nothing 
to do with Fox. Yet he was most anxious to eman- 
cipate himself from the thraldom of the Whig houses 
which had really governed the country since the 
Hanoverian accession. What was he to do?  Shel- 
burne recommended Pitt as his successor. The 
King readily assented to the proposal, and the young 
member for Appleby—the scion of no proud family, 
aman of no fortune, a barrister without briefs, a lad 


was offered the greatest prize 
in the gift of the State, the blue ribbon of politics. 
The prospect, lurid though it was, did not dazzle 


of not five-and-twenty 


the far-seeing gaze of Pitt. As long as Fox and 
North were united he could no more withstand 
their power than could Shelburne. But how long 
would such an inharmonious union last, how long 
would it be approved of? He would wait and bide 
his time. Nor did he think the time would be far 
distant. He refused the post of Prime Minister, 
“The good judgment of so young a man,” writes 
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the Duke of Grafton, “ who, not void of ambition on 
this trying occasion, could refuse this splendid offer, 
adds much to the lustre of the character he had 
acquired, for it was a temptation sufficient to have 
overset the resolution of most men,” 

Pitt soon had his reward, For a brief period Eng- 
land had no Government, then the prejudices of the 
King were forced to give way, Fox and North 
became Secretaries of State. The Duke of Portland 
was the nominal Premier, but the real head of the 
Cabinet was Charles James Fox. The reign of the 
Coalition was, however, of short duration. Though 
Fox and North coalesced, their followers disapproved 
most strongly of the union. North had alienated the 
clergy and the squirearchy by his agreement with 
Fox, Fox had been looked coldly upon by the 
Whigs and the Dissenters, owing to his friendship 
with North, Fora time discontent lay smouldering, 
and gave forth few signs of the rage and mortification 
working within, Then came the explosion, Con- 
fident of a strong majority in the House of Commons, 
Fox introduced his memorable India Bill. He proposed 
to transfer the control of India from the East India 
Company to seven Commissioners to be nominated 
by Parliament, and not to be removed at the will of 
the Crown. 

The measure was received with the loudest con- 
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demnation out of doors. It was said that thé 
people of India should have been consulted before 
such a radical change was introduced ; that the Bill 
was a gross job framed only to entrust its originator 
with immense patronage; that the appointment 
of such Commissioners was unconstitutional; that 
it violated the charter of the greatest corporation 
in the kingdom, and if it were to pass would make 
every company tremble for its safety. But the Par- 
liament of 1783 was one of those Parliaments which 
no longer represents the opinions of the nation. In 
every shire and in every borough the India Bill was 
denounced in the strongest terms; but within the 
walls of St. Stephen’s the influence of Fox was 
supreme. The measure was carried through the 
House of Commons without opposition, and sent up 
to the House of Lords. 

And now the most unconstitutional interference 
occurred. The King hated the India Bill ; he hated 
Fox, who was the great friend of the Prince of Wales ; 
he hated the Coalition. He secretly informed the - 
peers that he should consider all who approved of 
the Bill as his enemies. The royal hint was sufficient.* 


* “Without denying then,’ writes Earl Stanhope, ‘that the 
course pursued in this emergency by George III. was most unusual 
and most extreme, and one most undesirable to establish as a pre- 
cedent, I greatly doubt whether it would be practicable to lay down 
with perfect clearness and precision, the Constitutional rule which he 
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The Bill was rejected ; a defeat in the Lords was a 
serious blow to a Government ; and Fox and North 
were called upon to resign. Pitt was now sent for, 
and this time he consented to form a Cabinet. It 
was expected that he would dissolve Parliament, and 
that a general election would ensue. But he played 
the same waiting game with the country as he had 
with his acceptance of the Premiership. When the 
fruit was ripe he would pluck it. The country was 
hostile to Fox and North, but it was not yet sufti- 
ciently hostile to return a powerful following in sup- 
port of Pitt. He preferred to be at the head of a 
Cabinet in an antagonistic House of Commons, car- 
rying on measures which he knew, whatever might 
be their fate in Parliament, would meet with the 
applause of the nation, and all the more excite its 
sympathies in his favour. For a whole year he 
fought the battle—a battle which, in these days 
when the monarch does not meddle with the concerns 
of the Cabinet, and when the House of Commons is 
the. centre and force of the State, would be both un- 
constitutional and impossible, but which in the days 
of Pitt was legitimate warfare. 

Yet the young Premier was frequently defeated 


is supposed to have infringed.’ In answer to this statement Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis says, “‘ I conceive that very few rules can be 
laid down in our Constitution with perfect clearness and precision, and 
when the letter of a rule can be stated with precision, its spirit is 
easily evaded.” —“ Administrations,”’ p. 69. 
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by the formidable opposition he had called into 
action; but at every defeat the country rallied round 
him and encouraged him to further efforts. The 
King stood by him, and vowed that he would rather 
go to Hanover than dismiss his minister. Soon Pitt 
beeame the idol of the mob. Whenever he drove 
out he was loudly cheered. He was presented with 
the freedom of the City of London ; he was enter- 
tained at numerous banquets ; addresses poured in 
from cities and boroughs, societies and companies, 
parishes and shires, assuring him of their support. 
The enthusiasm rose to fever heat when it was known 
that, though a poor man, he had declined to enrich 
himself out of the State. 
The clerkship of the Pells, a sinecure post valued 
at some three thousand a year, had fallen vacant 
owing to the death of Sir Edward Walpole. It was 
known that the Premier was a poor man, that the 
duties incidental to his office made severe encroach- 
ments upon his official salary, and that the clerkship 
of the Pells had been frequently held in union with 
the First Lordship of the Treasury. It was expected 
that he would confer the vacant appointment upon 
himself, nor would he have been blamed for so doing. 
To the astonishment of all he gave the post to an old 
supporter of his father, one Colonel Barré, a man of 
some distinction in the House of Commons, but poor 
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and deprived of sight. “Never was there a happier 
stroke of policy,”- writes Lord Macaulay. “ About 
treaties, wars, expeditions, tariffs, budgets, there will 
always be room for dispute. The policy which is 
applauded by half the nation may be condemned by 
the other half. But pecuniary disinterestedness every- 
body comprehends. It is a great thing for a man who 
has only £300 a year to be able to show that he con- 
siders £3,000 a year as mere dirt beneath his feet com- 
pared with the public interest and the public esteem. 
Pitt had his reward. No minister was ever more 
rancorously libelled ; but even when he was known 
to be overwhelmed with debt, when millions were 
passing through his hands, when the wealthiest mag- 
nates of the realm were soliciting him for marquis- 
ates and garters, his bitterest enemies did not dare 
to accuse him of touching unlawful gain.” 

“T must acknowledge,” said Lord Thurlow, when 
commenting upon this disinterested renunciation, 
“that I was shabby enough to advise Mr. Pitt to 
take this office as it had so fairly fallen into his hands; 
and I believe I should have been shabby enough to 
have done so myself, since other great and exalted 
characters had so recently set me the example.” “It 
is the act of a man,” said the. grateful Barré, “who 
feels that he stands upon a high eminence in the eyes 
of that country which he is destined to govern.” 
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At last the fitting moment had arrived. Interested 
politicians, like rats who quit a sinking ship, were 
deserting the once formidable Opposition ; the country 
was without a shadow of doubt enthusiastically on 
the side of the youthful Prime Minister; his lofty 
character, his liberal yet discreet policy, his high 
courage, were quoted with approval by all. “As it 
was said of Napoleon,” writes Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis, ‘‘ that he was the heir of the Revolution, so it 
may be said of Pitt that he was the heir of the Coali- 
tion. At the critical moment he was able to satisfy 
the conditions of the practical problem which had 
for so many years remained unsolved. Lord North 
had during his twelve years’ ministry been the 
favourite of the Crown, but after a time he lost the 
support of the country. Mr. Fox, up to the Coalition, 
was warmly supported by the country, but the King 
would not endure him. In Mr. Pitt was at last found 
a minister whom the King would tolerate, and the 
country would support.’’* 

Parliament was dissolved. A general election 
followed, and almost on every hustings the name 
of Pitt was cheered to the echo, and his supporters 
returned at the head of the poll. Towns and 
counties which had been under the influence of the 
Whigs entered their votes in favour of the adher- 


* “Essays on the Administrations,” p. 75, 
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ents of Pitt. The University of Cambridge chose the 
Prime Minister as its representative. With the excep- 
tion of Burke, Fox, Lord North, and Sheridan, nearly 
every name famous in oratory, literature, and wealth 
was on the side of Pitt. It was rumoured that more 
than a hundred and fifty of the Opposition had failed 
in obtaining their seats. Fox had good grounds for 
writing that there were plenty of bad news from all 
quarters, and that misfortunes came thick upon him. 
On the meeting of the Houses the son of Chatham, at 
an age when most men are clergymen without bene- 
fices, barristers without briefs, and doctors without 
patients, found himself the most powerful minister 
that England had obeyed since the days of Walpole. 

From this period down to the close of his career, 
the history of Pitt is the history of England. Harsh, 
austere, offensively proud in his public life, the earlier 
years of his administration were yet marked by a 
tenderness for the welfare of the lower classes of the 
nation, a generous desire to remove such obstacles 
as interfered with the prosperity of the country, and 
a policy which, though high-minded and patriotic, 
was eminently peaceful. He was in favour of par- 
liamentary reform, and had not the agitated state of 
the Continent subsequently interfered with his 
schemes, would have anticipated the measures that 
fifty years afterwards were introduced. 
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He warmly supported Wilberforce in his. efforts 
to suppress the Slave Trade. It was on this occa- 
sion that he indulged in the memorable peroration 
which, in the opinion of Fox and Windham, 
seemed “really inspired.” “There was a time, 
sir,’ he cried, ““when the very practice of the 
Slave Trade prevailed among us. Slaves, as we 
may read in Henry’s ‘History of Great Britain,’ 
were formerly an established article in our exports. 
. . . . But it is the slavery in Africa which is now 
called on to furnish the alleged proofs that Africa 
labours under a natural incapacity for civilisation ; 
that Providence never intended her to rise above a 
state of barbarism ; that Providence has irrecoverably 
doomed her to be only anursery of slaves for us free 
and civilised Europeans. Allow of this principle as 
applied to Africa, and I should be glad to know why 
it might not also have been applied to ancient and 
uncivilised Britain? Why might not some Roman. 
senator, reasoning on the principles of some honour- 
able gentlemen, and pointing to British barbarians, 
have predicted, with equal boldness, ‘There is a 
people that will never rise to civilisation ; there is a 
people destined never to be free’? We, sir, have 
long since emerged from barbarism ; we have almost 
forgotten that we were once barbarians. There is, 


indeed, one thing wanting to complete the contrast, 
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and to clear us altogether from the imputation of 
acting even to this hour as barbarians; for we 
continue even to this hour a barbarous traffic in 
slaves, 

“ Sir, I trust we shall no longer continue this com- 
merce to the destruction of every improvement on 
that wide continent ; and shall not consider ourselves 
as conferring too great a boon in restoring its inhabit- 
ants to the ranks of human beings, I trust we shall 
not think ourselves too liberal, if by abolishing the 
Slave Trade we give them the same common chance 
of civilisation with other parts of the world; and that 
we shall now allow to Africa the opportunity, the 
hope, the prospect of attaiming to the same blessings 
which we ourselves, through the favourable dispen- 
sations of Divine Providence, have been permitted, at 
a much more early period, to enjoy. If we listen to 
the voice of reason and duty, and pursue this night 
the line of conduct which they prescribe, some of us 
may live to see a reverse of that picture from which 
we now turn our eyes with shame and regret. We 
may live to behold the nation of Africa engaged in 
the calm occupations of industry, in the pursuit of a 
just and legitimate commerce. We may behold the 
beams of science and philosophy breaking in upon 
their land, which at some happy period in still later 
times may blaze with full lustre; and joining their 
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influence to that of pure religion, may illuminate and 
invigorate the most distant extremities of that im- 
mense continent. Then may we hope that even 
Africa, though last of all the quarters of the globe, 
shall enjoy at length, in the evening of her days, 
those blessings which have descended so plentifully 
upon us in a much earlier period of the world. Then 
also will Europe, participating in her improvement 
and prosperity, receive an ample recompense for the 
tardy kindness, if kindness it can be called, of no 
longer hindering that continent from extricating her- 
self out of the darkness which, in other more fortu- 
nate regions, has been so much more speedily - 
dispelled— 


“Nos . .. + primus equis Oriens afflavit anhelis ; 
Illic sera rubens accendit lumina Vesper.” 


It is said that whilst in the midst of this final pas- 
sage, the morning rays of the rising sun gleamed 
through the windows of the House, and seemed 
naturally to suggest to the orator both the simile and 
the quotation with which he ended his speech.* 

In union with his great rival, Fox, Pitt voted for 
placing the liberty of the Press under the protection 
of juries. He stood by the King during the first 
attacks of his terrible malady, and when the question 
of the regency was discussed, opposed the motion of 


* Stanhope’s “ Life of Pitt,” vol. iis pp. 148—146. 
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Fox that the Heir Apparent should succeed to the 
regency without the consent of Parliament, and 
should possess all the regal powers and prerogatives 
undiminished and without restrictions. His super- 
vision of the finances pleased all parties, for the 
Treasury was full, the taxes low, and trade buoyant. 
“The financial administration of Lord North,” writes 
Earl Russell,* “had been a mere series of shifts and 
expedients to supply the wants of years of war and 
misfortune. Amid the losses of the empire the old 
corrupt practices had flourished unchecked, if not 
increased, under that indolent and easy minister. 
Mr. Pitt with a vigorous hand pruned the luxuri- 
ance of prodigality, and grafted on the ancient system 
the new maxim he had learnt in the school of Adam 
Smith. A reduction of the tea duties checked smug- 
gling and increased consumption ; a prudent economy 
enabled the minister to set apart a million a year as 
a sinking fund for the redemption of the National 
Debt.” 

That the Prime Minister was popular with the 
nation for his lofty disinterestedness was palpable to 
all. He distributed honours and grants from the 
Crown with a lavish hand, but no title was added to 
his name, no lands or revenues were added to his 
slender fortune. Non sibi sed patriw. Thus peace 


* “Memorials of Fox,” vol. ii. p. 267. 
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and prosperity reigned around, and not a cloud seemed 
to darken the political horizon. Yet the tranquillity 
of the situation was deceptive. Across the English 
Channel the black shadows of a tempest were fast 
springing up, which were soon to envelop the entire 
Continent in their gloomy folds, and obscure for a 
time the morality of religion and the safety of civilisa- 
tion. 

The evils of misgovernment, which had long been 
patiently borne by an honest and industrious people, 
were now making themselves so bitterly felt in 
France that resistance seemed inevitable. Feudalism, 
with all its harsh prejudices and galling tyrannies, 
was oppressing the liberties of the nation, and allow- 
ing no scope for its energies. A grievous taxation 
laid its heavy hand upon the working classes. An 
arrogant and vicious priesthood ruled the laity with 
all the terrible thraldom of an exacting and offensive 
sacerdotalism. Unjust monopolies interfered with 
the industry and progress of trade. Justice was 
partial and open-eyed and assisted by the most 
barbarous punishments. The Government was arbi- 
trary ; the people had no representatives ; the State 
was an institution kept by the country solely for the 
employment of the higher classes, 

At last the patience of a long-suffering nation was 
exhausted, and the slaves rose up in rebellion against 
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their masters. The French Revolution is the old story ; 
a story told with painful repetition in the upheaving 
of every revolt. At first the resistance of the people 
was right and lawful. They framed a new Constitu- 
tion, and forced their King to swear fealty to it; 
they brought into existence a Parliament, and 
checked the rule of despotism ; they abolished feudal- 
ism; they established uniformity of taxation, and 
vested the power of the purse in the representatives 
of the people; the army, the navy, the civil service 
were thrown open to the country; the freedom of 
religious worship was recognised. So far all was 
well; the reforms that had been instituted were 
courageous, just, and enlightened. But now came 
the abuses; the natural result of power placed in 
the hands of those unaccustomed to its exercise. 
The Bastille was razed to the ground by a maddened 
populace ; the property of the clergy was confiscated ; 
royalty was abolished, and the King executed ; then 
followed the establishment of the Revolutionary Tri- 
bunal, the fall of the Girondists, the atrocities of the 
Mountain party, and the inauguration of the worship 
of the Goddess of Reason. 

At first, Pitt, in common with most Englishmen, 
warmly sympathised with the rising of the French 
people against the tyranny and injustice that had so 
long been their portion. He approved of the transi- 
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tion from government by Prerogative to government 
by Parliament that had been effected. He approved 
of the abolition of feudalism, and of the judicial, 
financial, and ecclesiastical reforms that had been in- 
troduced. He held the views of Clermont Tonnerre, 
Lally Tollendal, and Montesquieu; he loathed the 
views of Robespierre, Danton, and Camille Desmou- 
lins. When he saw the revolutionary party no longer 
on the side of order and morality, but dethroning 
Christianity, wading knee-deep in innocent blood, 
persecuting, confiscating, terrifying, he became the 
sternest foe—not of France, but of republicanism. 
In his eyes reform was not a ghastly destruction. 
He called the execution of Louis XVI. “the foulest 
and most atrocious deed which the history of the 
world has yet had occasion to attest,” and his stric- 
tures on the incessant working of the guillotine were 
no less severe. When therefore he saw the Jacobins 
throwing peace to the winds, and with sword in 
hand overrunning the Continent, forcing all whom 
they encountered either to fight or to accept the 
new teaching, he allied himself with the opponents 
of republicanism. He was not anxious for war, but 
he had no alternative. It was a duel between mon- 
archy and democracy. In the establishment of the 
French Revolution he saw was included the over- 
throw of all the other Governments of Europe. “Our 
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maxim is a clear one,” cried Merlin de Thionville, 
“war with kings and peace with nations.” 

Pitt has been sneered at for being weak and halt- 
ing in his administration of foreign affairs, and need- 
lessly fieree and vehement in his conduct of domestic 
matters. He has been accused of warring against 
republicanism at home with far more energy than 
he warred against republicanism abroad. We fail to 
see the justice of these charges. It is true that from 
the date of our declaration of hostilities against 
France until the Peace of Amiens, our troops did not 
distinguish themselves. With the exception of cer- 
tain brilliant naval victories, we added little of glory 
to the annals of warfare. But was the fault with 
Pitt? He was untiring in forming coalitions; he 
was lavish in granting supplies; his voice was ever 
raised for battling to the last. That the English 
troops were feebly commanded, that those who 
directed the counsels of the Horse Guards were in- 
competent, that the Duke of York had to retire from 
Holland, were not due to the weakness or incapacity 
of Pitt. At a time when Europe had to encounter 
the genius of the greatest soldier of ancient or modern 
history, England found herself destitute of military 
talent. On the seas she had Howe, and Duncan, 
and Nelson, but on land those gallant sailors saw no 

“colleague to rival their fame. It was not till the 
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mighty brain of Pitt had passed away, and his 
remains lay sepulchred beneath the pavement of 
Westminster Abbey, that the star of Wellington ap- 
peared. That at such a season of grave crisis we 
lacked a Marlborough or a Cromwell was a national 
calamity, but the want can hardly be laid at the 
door of the Prime Minister. As chief of the Cabinet 
and leader of the House of Commons, Pitt assisted 
and promoted the military operations of the allies 
with the keenest foresight and the most unceasing 
energy. He could do no more. He could not 
create skilful commanders; he had but to employ 
those on the list. ‘‘ What officers have we to oppose 
to our domestic and external enemies?” writes Lord 
Granville to his brother; “some old woman in a red 
riband.” 

Nor was Pitt, as it has been stated, unduly severe 
at home. For the first time in the history of our 
island, the social fabric of our constitution was 
gravely menaced. The wretched theories, sown broad- 
cast on the Continent by proselytizing republicans, 
had found soil in our own land, and were bringing 
forth fruit abundantly. There was no God; Chris- 
tianity was a prava superstitio; the only creed 
worthy of human fealty was contained in the “ Rights 
of Man.” Monarchy should be abolished; there 
should be no privileged order; the clergy of all de- 
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nominations should be cast out; the law of primo- 
geniture should be abrogated; all property should 
be handed over to the State; and the State was to 
reward the deserving with her recently acquired 
wealth—the deserving, of course, being the apostles 
of the new order of things. 


Plant, plant the tree, fair Freedom’s tree, 
’*Midst dangers, wounds, and slaughter ; 
Each patriot’s breast its soil shall be, 
And tyrant’s blood its water.” 


At the present day, a tree in Hyde Park and 
a monument in Trafalgar Square have made us 
familiar with these peculiar views ;—views accept- 
able no doubt to those who have everything to 
get, but not so agreeable to those who have every- 
thing to lose; views, too, which the spread of 
education and the ameliorations effected in the con- 
dition of the people render no longer dangerous. 
But at the end of the eighteenth century, such 
teaching was a novelty, and one fraught with grave 
peril. In the eyes of Pitt, this kind of republicanism 
was treason, both to God and man, and to be 
crushed, the moment it reared its unholy head, by 
the stern hand of the law. Instead of blaming him, 
rather let us honour him for the course he pursued. 
He suspended the Habeas Corpus Act. He pro- 
hibited revolutionary meetings to assemble. He pro- 
secuted the secret societies, then beginning to taint 
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the atmosphere of order. He expelled from the 
country the ringleaders of the new creed. He 
brought old laws into operation, and turned their 
keen edge upon the seditious. He was resolved to 
stamp out the baneful disease, which, if allowed to 
spread, would rot the body politic, and he showed 
scant pity to those who instilled the virus. We who 
have read the awful deeds of the French Revolution, 
we who have known the mischief of which Chartism 
was guilty, we who now remember the late atrocities 
of the Communists, can we condemn Pitt for a too 
exacting severity, or for a justice untempered with 
mercy? Those who raise the storm must not groan 
when pierced by the blast. ‘Oh Liberty!” cried 
Madame Roland, “unnumbered are the crimes com- 
mitted in thy name!” 

For a brief interval Pitt resigned the reins of 
power. True to his motto he had served the country 
with the most single-minded devotion. His health 
was bad; he wanted rest; he was indifferent to 
money : were it not that he had the interests of the 
nation warmly at heart he would have quitted office. 
The King had pressed him to accept the Garter— 
since the days of Walpole a gift not worn by a com- 
moner—but Pitt declined the honour. Titles, dis- 
tinctions, grants from the Crown, and the other per- 


quisites of power, the Premier could have had for the 
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asking, nay, without even asking, but his ambition 
was not of the tinsel order. It was with the utmost 
difficulty that the Sovereign prevailed upon him to 
accept the post of Warden of the Cinque Ports for life. 
Without the emoluments of this office Pitt, had he 
resigned, would have been left only with his miser- 
able £300 a year. . 

His sense of duty was now to deprive him for a 
season of his salary as Premier. Roman Catholi- 
cism, from the very nature of its creed, has always 
been the most open and persistent foe of repub- 
licanism. After the union with Ireland, and in 
fulfilment of a promise given to his Irish sup- 
porters, Pitt bade for an alliance between the re- 
formed and unreformed faiths. He proposed, now 
that one Parliament was elected for the United 
Kingdom, to relieve the Roman Catholic laity from 
civil disabilities, and to’ grant a maintenance to the 
Roman Catholic priesthood out of the public funds. 
A truce to party politics, but let us remember that it 
was the Tory Pitt who first advocated parliamentary 
reform, it was the Tory Pitt who first proposed 
Catholic Emancipation. The King, however, declared 
that if he relieved Roman Catholics from their dis- 
abilities he would break his Coronation Oath. With 
the obstinacy of insanity he refused to be talked 
over ; nothing would induce him to allow a Roman 
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Catholic to sit in Parliament, nothing would induce 
him to pay a shilling out of the Treasury for the 
support of a Roman Catholic priest. “If I violate 
the Coronation Oath,” he cried, “I am no longer 
legal Sovereign of this country, but it falls to the 
House of Savoy.” Rather than consent to the 
Catholic Bill he “would beg his bread from door 
to door throughout Europe.” 

, Finding his royal master insensible to argument 
or reason, Pitt and those who thought with him 
sent in their resignations.* He was succeeded by 
Addington, the son of a physician, a man of the 


* Tt has been said that the resignation of Pitt was not due entirely 
to his difference with the King on the Catholic Question. From the 
failure of our Continental allies and from the continued French 
successes, the minister felt that peace was absolutely necessary. 
Aware of the hatred his name inspired in Paris, Pitt, it is suggested, 
thought another minister might be more successful than himself in 
obtaining favourable terms from the Republic. Hence his recommen- 
dation of Addington. Addington was to make the peace, and then 
vacate office when it suited Pitt to return to power. On this point 
writes Sir George Cornewall Lewis, ‘“‘ With respect to the real motive 
of Pitt’s resignation in 1801, it is difficult to penetrate his heart and 
discover all he really felt. But itis, I think, proved by overwhelming 
evidence that the only ground which he alleged to the King, to his 
colleagues, and to his intimate friends, was the Catholic Question. 
If his real wish was to let in a minister to make peace with France, 
why was he so ready to return a month afterwards? I cannot help 
thinking that the point of honour about the assurance given to the 
Irish Catholics, and the pressure of Lord Cornwallis and Lord Castle- 
reagh, not altogether unmixed with reproaches, weighed with him. 
His conduct in 1801 is strange upon any hypothesis; but I have a 
strong impression that, but for the King’s scruple about the Corona- 
tion Oath, he would have remained minister, and perhaps have quar- 
relled with Lord Grenville about negotiation with the First Consul,’’ 
—* Administrations,” p. 282. 
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most moderate attainments, yet who had been one 
of the best Speakers that the House of Commons 
ever called to the chair. And now for the mo- 
ment the political outlook seemed more cheerful. 
Hostilities were said to be ended by the Peace 
of Amiens—that peace which deluded England and 
allowed Buonaparte time and opportunity to re-in- 
vigorate his spent forces. The country was in its 
gayest mood, for it was prophesied that now trade 
would be brisk, taxes taken off, and provisions fall 
in their prices. But such dreams were quickly 
dispelled. War broke out between Great Britain 
and the arrogant First Consul. There was talk of an 
invasion, and a vast camp was formed at Boulogne 
with the object of transporting hordes of Frenchmen 
into Kent and Sussex. It was felt that so moderate 
a man as Addington was not the minister fitted to 
direct Parliament at such a supreme moment, 

We need not enter into details with regard to 
the conduct of Pitt on this occasion, especially as we 
shall have to allude to the subject in the article on 
Canning. Suffice it to say that Pitt had recommended 
Addington to the King, that he had at first supported 
the new Cabinet, that when Addington, conscious of 
the royal friendship, declined to be the pliant tool 
that was expected, Pitt, though holding himself aloof 
from the opponents of the Ministry, disapproved of 
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the measures of the Government, and was mainly in- 
strumental in effecting the downfall of “the Doctor.” 
We are not surprised that Addington should have felt 
himself aggrieved at the jealous and inconsistent 
policy of his former friend ; but, on the other hand, 
Pitt had no intention of keeping an incompetent 
minister in office at a season of grave crisis by lending 
him the weight of his parliamentary influence. 

The aim of Addington had been to remain in 
power, supported on the one side by his intimacy 
with George III, and on the other by his friendship 
with Pitt: the King signified the strength of the 
Court, the ex-Premier the strength of the House of 
Commons. With the withdrawal of the support of 
Pitt, Addington had no choice but to resign. The 
aim of Pitt, on the other hand, had been to steer a 
middle course between the Opposition and the 
Government. He declined to unite himself with 
Fox, Lord Grenville, and the other enemies of 
the Administration. He declined to give Adding- 
ton his full and cordial support, and at the same 
time he declined to put parliamentary pressure 
upon the King. Thus when he came into power he 
found himself surrounded by enemies. The King was 
offended with him because he had been the cause of 
the overthrow of “his truly beloved friend, whose 
honour, truth, and personal attachment will ever 
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be a source of the greatest pleasure and comfort 
his Majesty can enjoy.” Addington was offended 
with him because he considered he had been de- 
serted ; whilst the Foxites and the Grenvilles failed 
to understand how a man could oppose and yet 
not be of the Opposition. 

On resuming his place at the head of affairs, the 
object of Pitt was to create a powerful Administration. 
He recommended Fox for a seat in the Cabinet, but 
the unforgiving old King refused to hear of such an 
appointment. Unless Fox took office, Lord Grenville 
and his friends declined to join Pitt. Thus the new 
Prime Minister had to lead a weak Cabinet—a Cabi- 
net largely composed of men who had served under 
Addington—and to face a strong Opposition. 

The remarks of Sir George Cornewall Lewis on 
the situation of Pitt are well worth quoting. 
“Whatever may be thought of Pitt’s foreign and 
domestic policy,” he writes, “during the war of 
the Revolution, it cannot be disputed that up 
to 1801 he showed all the qualities of a great 
parliamentary leader, and that he succeeded in 
inspiring confidence in a large body of followers. 
But by his ambiguous conduct during the three 
following years—by his policy of seclusion and 
mystery—he so far weakened his parliamentary posi- 
tion, that on being charged with the formation of a 
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Ministry in 1804, he was unable to obtain the ad- 
hesion of any of the chief parliamentary parties. The 
Grenvilles, the Foxites, even Addington and his per- 
sonal friends, stood aloof, and Pitt became in sub- 
stance the head of the old Ministry whose policy he 
had condemned in the most contemptuous language, 
and in whose overthrow he had taken the most pro- 
minent part. To such straits was Pitt by his own 
conduct reduced, who, powerful as he had been in 
Government, might, if he had acted a straightforward, 
resolute, and open part, have been still more power- 
ful in opposition, and, in combination with Lord 
Grenville and Fox, have dictated his own terms to the 
King and Addington. When Demosthenes was asked 
what was the first and second and third qualification 
of an orator, he answered, ‘ Delivery ;’, in like man- 
ner, if we were asked what is the first and second and 
third qualification of an English statesman, we would 
answer, ‘ Intelligibility.’. As in oratory the most elo- 
quent words and the wisest counsels will avail but 
little if they are not impressed in voice and manner 
on the minds of an audience, so integrity and public 
spirit will fail to command confidence if the course 
adopted is intricate and inexplicable.” * 

It was not long before Pitt was made painfully 
aware of the weakness of his parliamentary position. 


* « Administrations,” p. 258. 
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The measures he introduced were disapproved of by 
the Opposition, whilst Napoleon was all-powerful on 
the Continent. The gravity of the situation and the 
responsibilities entrusted to him preyed upon his mind 
and made him ill. “I have received a letter from 
very good authority,” writes Grenville to the Marquis 
of Buckingham, “to tell me that latterly the manner 
and appearance of Pitt has been “absorbed, melan- 
choly, and ailing’ to the greatest degree; so much so 
that the writer assures me Pitt’s friends are made 
anxious by it to the greatest degree, not knowing 
whether to attribute it to his own health, to the ac- 
counts from Weymouth (where the King was staying 
during his malady), or to the apprehension of some 
great political crisis to which the rest of the world 
are strangers. My correspondent leans to the latter 
opinion, and has some, though no certain, grounds for 
imagining that this extreme depression arises from an 
overpowering sense of the present public difficulties, 
and from a consciousness that things cannot go on as 
they are.” * 

To enable himself the better to contend against 
these “public difficulties,” Pitt was compelled to have 
recourse to an ally, before whom it must have been 
gall and wormwood to his haughty nature to humble 
himself. Since his elevation to power, he and 


* “ Memoirs of the Court and Cabinet of George III.,”’ vol. iii. p. 37v. 
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Addington were not on speaking terms. Addington, 
mindful of his desertion by Pitt, and of the merciless 
lampoons in the Oracle that had flowed from the ready . 
pen of Canning, bore the keenest animosity to the 
Cabinet that had ejected him from office. “ Adding- 
ton is more bitter than ever against the present 
Ministers,” writes Grenville to the Marquis of Buck- 
ingham. Pitt, on the other hand, regarded the late 
Premier from the point of view of a patron who has 
been supplanted by his protégé; in his eyes 
Addington was a puppet whom circumstances had 
raised to a position of undue authority, but whose 
overweening vanity had ended by leading him to 
imagine that the post he occupied was owing entirely 
to his abilities—a lieutenant who, when once installed 
in office, had declined when required to make way for 
his superior ! 

It was from such a man that the proud Pitt 
was induced to seek for aid. Addington, mediocre 
though he was, had the ear of the Court, and 
between George III. and Pitt there had never been 
cordiality ; he was regarded as the champion of 
the Protestant interest, and, from his past services and 
his position as a country gentleman fond of sport and 
hospitality, he had no contemptible following in the 
House of Commons. It was true that he could not 
be mentioned in the same breath with men like Fox, 
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* Burke, Windham, or Sheridan; but he could compare 
favourably with the Duke of Portland, who was Presi- 
dent of the Council, or with the Duke of Montrose, 
who was President of the Board of Trade, or with Lord 
Mulgrave, who was Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Through the medium of Lord Hawkesbury, a com- 
munication was opened between the lofty Pitt and the 
despised Addington. When genius courts mediocrity 
the homage is seldom paid in vain. Addington agreed 
to bury the past, was raised to the peerage as Lord 
Sidmouth, so as not to interfere with the influence of 
Pitt in the House of Commons, and took office in the 
Cabinet as President of the Council. 

The -reconciliation was, however, soon broken. 
Lord Melville, the First Lord of the Admiralty 
and an intimate friend of Pitt, had been accused of 
misappropriating public money when Treasurer of 
the Navy. The case came before the House 
of Commons, and led to a division, when, the 
votes being equal, the Speaker declared himself in 
favour of the motion of censure. The Speaker 
was a friend of Addington, and Addington himself 
took a strong view of the motion of censure, 
and voted against his chief. Lord Melville resigned 
the Admiralty, and Pitt was called upon to nominate 
his successor. Addington desired that the vacant 
office should be conferred upon Lord Buckingham ; 
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but Pitt objected and appointed Lord Barham to 
the post. Addington, hurt at his recommendation 
being neglected, tendered his resignation, but was 
persuaded by Pitt to reconsider his decision, and to 
continue in office. A few months later, however, 
when the question of Lord Melville’s impeachment 
came before the House, Addington offended at 
certain observations of Pitt, again sent in his resig- 
nation, and this time it was accepted without demur. 
Thus ended this ill-conceived union between Pitt 
and Addington, which was disliked by the friends of 
both, and which, beyond being approved of by the 
King, resulted in no advantage to the Premier. 

It was now evident to all that in the face of the 
triumphs of Napoleon on the Continent, and of the 
increasing difficulties at home, it was impossible for a 
weak Government to carry on the affairs of the nation. 
“Pitt, though he may still have a bare majority,” 
writes Fox to Mr. O’Brien, “is too weak to carry on 
the Government as it is; at least, we flatter ourselves 
so.” In his extremity the Prime Minister used every 
effort with the King to be permitted to revive the 
negotiations with Fox and Lord Grenville. But the 
King declined to have his objections against Fox 
overruled. We are told that the interview lasted 
three hours, and Mr. Pitt desisted from further pres- 
sure lest he should disturb the King’s mind. Even - 
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had George III. acceded to the prayer of Pitt—and 
that he would have yielded had Pitt been firm is 
evident by his consenting to the admission. of Fox 
into the Grenville Administration two years later—it 
is doubtful whether the desired coalition could have 
been effected. Whatever conditions Pitt was prepared 
to offer to obtain the adherence of Fox and his friends, 
it is certain from his correspondence that he would 
take no part in any Government unless he remained 
at the head of affairs.- Fox, in his turn, had also de- 
clared, when the views of Pitt were made known to 
him, that he would not belong to any Cabinet of, 
which Pitt was the leader. 

But the end was now at hand. The European 
Coalition organized and supported by Pitt * had been 


* “Mr. Frere looked on Pitt’s labours at this period, organizing 
the national defence against invasion, and reconstructing the Euro- 
pean combination against Napoleon, from the renewal of the war till 
his death in 1806, as, under all the circumstances, the most wonderl/ul 
proof of his foresight and ability, and as ranking amongst the most im- 
portant services he had rendered to his country and to Europe. ‘It was 
true,’ he said, ‘that for the time all Pitt’s plans seemed frustrated by 
disasters like Austerlitz and Jena, by the selfish blindness and inde- 
cision of the Allies, and by the extraordinary ability of Napoleon. 
Still the principles of the combination, which was at length successful 
ten years later, was clearly laid down by Pitt in 1805, and all that 
was good and beneficial to Europe in the settlement of 1815 was marked 
out by him before he died. This he did, too, under the deepest dis- 
couragement, in failing health and almost alone ; for though the nation 
was with him, his difficulties in Parliament were greater than they had 
been since he first entered office, and, with the exception of Canning, 
hardly one of his immediate followers fully entered into all his views.’” 
—NMemoirs of John Hookham Frere, vol. i. p. Ixxiv. 
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powerless to check the victories of Napoleon. Spain 
and France had entered into a convention, and war 
with France signified also war with her ally. Save in 
the Bay of Trafalgar, the arms of the French were 
everywhere triumphant. Holland was the fief of 
France ; at Milan Napoleon was crowned as King of 
Italy ; Genoa was annexed to France ; Germany was 
invaded by the omnipotent Emperor; at Ulm the~ 
Austrian garrison was forced to capitulate to Ney. 
Then came the crushing triumph of the campaign, 
and the victory of Austerlitz placed Europe at the 
feet of Napoleon. The “Battle of the Three Em- 
perors” dealt the death-blow to Pitt. He never 
recovered from the shock the defeat caused him. He 
saw all his hopes vanish; the mighty Coalition he 
had welded together was shattered; the future was 
gloomy in the extreme, and he passed away with 
the groan on his lips of “Oh, what times! oh, my 
country!” He died on the 23rd of January, 1806. 


‘‘ Oh, dread was the time, and more dreadful the omen, 

When the brave on Marengo lay slaughter’d in vain, 

And beholding broad Europe bowed down by her foemen, 
Pitt closed in his anguish the map of her reign. 

Not the fate of broad Europe could bend his brave spirit 
To take for his country the safety of shame; 

Oh, then in her triumph remember his merit, 
And hallow the goblet that flows to his name.” 


Of all the ministers of England who have ruled 
supreme in the councils of the Cabinet, none have 
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been more bitterly and generally hated than Pitt. 
There have been statesmen, such as Walpole, who 
have been as much hated as liked; others, such as 
Newcastle and Portland, who have been deemed _ be- 
neath the dislike of their fellows; others again, like 
Chatham, who have been too much feared to be cor- 
dially hated ; whilst of the political mediocrities, the 
Rockinghams and the Percevals, their very want of 
individuality and of marked capacity has kept them 
free from the malice and all uncharitableness. of their 
colleagues and opponents. But with Pitt it was dif- 
ferent. His was one of those minds which dawns at 
rare intervals upon the world; yet, with the excep- 
tion of his lofty intellect and his splendid sense of 
independence, which commanded the homage of all, 
he possessed few of the qualities which Englishmen 
admire in their rulers, and many of the faults which 
they detest. He was intensely proud, and, save in 
the presence of his family, where he was warmly loved, 
stiff, cold, and ungenial. When he appeared in public, 
even when he was cheered and féted, his harsh fea- 
tures seldom relaxed their haughty, repellent expres- 
sion. Kings bowed and smiled, but Pitt, the com- 
moner, the son of a newly-created peer, took scant 
pains not to show that he held such homage in con- 
tempt. His conduct was irreproachable. In an age 
of much profligacy, he wore the white flower of a 
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blameless life ; his private morals were so pure that 
they were often thrown in his teeth as a reproach ; he 
did not gamble ; scandal could find no fault in him, 
yet the warm heart of the ruined spendthrift, Fox, 
made all who came in contact with him love him, 
whilst the virtues of Pitt were so hard, so austere, so 
cold, that they grated upon the sensitiveness of man- 
kind. Like Addison, he was fond of wine; but, 
owing to an enfeebled circulation, the port he drank 
never raised his vitality to a generous or joyous pitch. 
He seemed never to forget that he was so virtuous, 
so honourable, so disinterested, and endowed with 
such splendid talents ; from the lofty pedestal of his 
superiority he never descended, he always spoke and 
acted as if the world were at his feet, and he the only 
man who should stand upright. 

He wanted humility, toleration, charity ; had he 
possessed these great virtues, he would have been one 
of the noblest characters in history. As it was, his 
circle of friends was small, though intensely devoted, 
whilst that of his enemies was both numerous and 
powerful. His austerity alienated the sympathies of 
what is called society. As it has been wittily said of 
a modern statesman, his was a character unredeemed 
by a single vice. In the House of Commons he was 
supreme, though not popular; he was one of those 
men who are respected, almost unwillingly respected, 
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and never liked. In the world of science, art, and 
_ literature he was keenly hated, for he snubbed savants, 
artists, and authors—paying no attention to their 
opinions, indifferent to their productions, nor reliev- 
ing with a farthing of public money their sufferings. 
According to him, a great discovery, a fine picture, or 
a good book commanded its due value from the world, 
and, like Walpole, he saw no reason why he should 
burden the State with savants whose researches 
were worthless, with artists whose pictures did not 
sell, and with authors who failed to find readers. 


“ Another Adam in economy ; 
For all but Burke escape his searching eye. 
Stiff from old Turgot and his rigid school, 
He never deviates from his wholesome rule: 
© Left to themselves, all find their level price— 
Potatoes, verses, turnips, Greek, and rice.’ ”’ 


But separating the man from the policy, we find in 
Pitt statesmanship of the highest order. Though 
ruling by the sterner forms of command, he exercised 
the most complete sway over the House of Commons. 
Not even the tyrannical Chatham, who treated mem- 
bers of Parliament very much as the severe Dr. Busby 
treated his Westminster boys, was more implicitly 
obeyed. He was the greatest parliamentary minister 
that has ever lived; none knew better than he how 
to obtain a majority, how to quell opposition, and how 
to address the assembly. He had the great gift, 
which is often more allied with common sense than 
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with genius, of seeing what was the right course to be 
pursued precisely at the right moment. In seasons 
of crisis, his judgment was seldom at fault, or clouded 
by the sense of fear or of responsibility. His control, 
both of our domestic and foreign affairs, during times 
of grave peril was firm, judicious, and far-sighted. 
A great mind lives in advance of its age, but 
no one more anticipated the future than Pitt.. He 
saw, and endeavoured to remedy, the evils that were 
afterwards removed by parliamentary reform, Roman 
Catholic emancipation, and by the establishment of 
the principles of free trade. His patriotism was 
pure, lofty, and jealous. He was loyal to the Throne, 
but, though acrid and ungenial, he was also a warm 
friend to the people. There have been on the bead- 
roll of English ministers men more popular, more 
kindly, more generous, but none more able, more 
straightforward, or more worthy of the high position 
he held, than the great, the disinterested, the severe 
William Pitt. 
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